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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  TO  COURAGE 


<  i  »mrSN'T  life  that  matters!     'Ti,  the  eon 

"And  I  ra„_3  miie  or  Ire  Jth  the  It"   T'"^   ^'««"- 
the  ground  for  yer  pickin'  7,  T       "^^^''«"  dotted  all  over 

A   little    boy     Peter    VV;<,f    ,f  "'«'''  '«7  •  •  •" 
Moses  had  safd    and  tuS  ifn   ''^^"^.-''at   old   Frosted 
twelve  years  old,  was  short  an/fl  ""J"  ^"  '"'"'^-     He  was 
looked  very  sn,all   locate  h^^'af  tr'cf  ^'  '"^  J"''  "- 
chair.     It   was   one   of  the   fn.  ^"^^''^  °°   '"   ^'gh  a 

Rggis  always  kept  L  the  .^"t  S"'  "."f"  '^at  San, 
room.  He  kept  them  there*nartlv  K  '"'"J"'  ">^  t^P" 
very  old  and  partly  beelu  e  th'^y  til  f'T'  1^'^  T''  ^ 
the  ancient  colour  and  strength  of  the  bla.l^'f""^  ^'^ 
The  four  ancient  chairs  werfl      j  ,      '""'^y  'afters, 

and   arms   and   strange  ^rawl"^a„i"^*'''  '?^  "'"'  f«™» 
were  twisted  into  the  lldesrshXcT'  """^   *''^"   backs 
to  lean  ag,i„,t    ^^^  ^eter  fctt      T'^  ™^''"'''^»l''« 
with  his  little  legs  danglL  I  w     f  .."^  ^"^  "'"'ght 
e^s  all  over  the  room  at  oni      Se  1°^    ""  ""'^  ^''  ^'^^ 
room  because  there  were  depth's  that  th?,?  T'  '''  ""  °^  ">« 
filled   and  the  great  fiery  pWe  wffh  •*    uf'^"''''  '•=''^^''  ""d 
was  full  of  mysterious  shadow^';  hLe  f  ^'''"'''^  ''='"«' 
and  leaping  in  the  fastnesses T Vh,'?  »  ^    ^'^  *«'  b'-'ning 
by  the  light  of  this  alone  that  the  f      "'  """"y-  ""''  '''  ^af 
this  had  the  effect  as  Peter  noticed  oft  T'  '"""""-d-and 
f^nt^^"""  P^«''  ""-J  Jane  cK„m.'"/'^"'«'"  People, 
fantastic  with  their  skirts  and  haT'^n^  """l"""""'  »"«' 
the  wall.     Before   Frosted    Mn<,.,.i^''  "'^""  '^adows  on 
about  Courage,  Peter  had  b^ntj?"'^  tt'^   'J""*  ^»tence 
cause  he  had  been  therel^'ften'tt  CZZ     ^^ 
II  '"j^urc  ae  luifw  even 
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of  mugs  and  coloured  plates  bv  the  fit  I  ^  !.  l'"*  ™* 
hams  ha„gij,g  f,o„  th^   .Jj,^^  ""^  "^  buVt"o  n     u""''' 

Christmas  Eve  and  a  verv  «n.„i  1  '     ""'  'o-n'gl't  was 

to  be  beaten  when  he  ™t  hi  "T""""'"'  """^  ''^  ^'"'  ="'= 
most  of  his  t!m  He"  watZd  lit  7  "'"I  ""'"=  "'«  ^"^ 
Brant,  who  was  late   but  mLht  1  T  "''"  ^"^  ^'^P''^" 

it  not  been  for  Stephen  BmntP.  I "'  ""^  •"''■""^"'-  Had 
h«ve  been  allowed  t^Ta  1  Tl  ^'I'V^'V"'  ^""'"^  ""* 
was  jealously  guarded  and  L  J  K.°^  "''  ^'''=''^" 
would  have  consEd  so  smaU  a  eh^f  *"'  **"=  ^""J^eeper, 
Phen  was  the  most  popular  nl  in  h  "  ""'f  "=^' but  Ste- 
promised  that  Peter  would  ho  r?  "'^™""'y'  ""^  •>=  ''«<! 
at  that  age-  no  one  niri  ^        ^"'^t-and  he  tea*  quiet,  even 

And  the„^heTl^edThe'l^r:C  Uml^ V"^"  '"  "'"-■ 
the  way,  and  he  was  wondprfnll  •  r  ,  "^  *"*  "«*"  '" 
".trong  kid,  too,  and  had  IS  ""  "  '""=  ''  ""'  "^ 

^nd^TinSi:;  ^:^^^  thro^ntu 
occasions-to  be  in  Stlnl?^  °"'"  *P^"^'  "^'1  on  many 

to  him  even'lht  StX^r-XT;  buuT  "'^^^  ''"  T^ 
reasons,  besides  the  Deonle   tl,,f  j         n       *^'^'''^  "'^'"'^  °"'er 

It    was    partly  '/ertp^   tcausr  Th'e"  «°  '.'^  P'""^' 
Afas  built  right  out  into  the  ,^  T^       ^    Bending    Mule 
sides  by  water.     Thi^  wli  all  tw    J"^  surrounded  on  three 
lieve  that  now  the  In„  has  been  ^^  ^'""  "S"'  ""''  ^  b^" 
and  there  are  tea-n«rlo       5        ^".'■"^''  '"'°  «"   ■^•'ts  Club 
there  had  onL  bee^i    ho  e"loo^fi'^^/^'''"r  P^^'="  ^J^"" 
^tting  like  some  witeh^^^.'^  fir'e  '^^It''''*''^'  ^"^«''' 
Trehss  is  changed,  of  cour<!p   TZ        ■'  T,.      *  '^  ""  ™««er. 
are  politeness  Ind  sentS  wh.      "  ''"  7°"^^'  """^  ''>"'= 
and  ferocity,  and  there  rmuUL      °"f  V'"<=  ^^'«  oaths 
and  unwashen  fae^!        and  K"-^'^      ^^  ^''"^ '''•"'''' 
decline,  but  there  are  good  dranert    ^    "« • ""  I'^^^y  <">  ^e 

For  Peter  the  charm  of  th?     *''°P'  '"  *''«  town, 
at  sea."     One  cou ,71:'  cu'itf  d%""., "'^t  " ''^  ^^  ""' 
waves  against  the  walls  and  !„  ^         '^  *^'  '"^  "^  '''^ 
-eamed  and  fought  ai!d  ^^VouI&aLdt  Thr 
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The  snow,  and  the  Uack  je^'      T^l^  °^"  t'e  town 

■yaa  allowed  to  ^  nrp      .  '*°  "°"««d  that  Diekv  t'f,     i^^*^ 

Moses  (so  eallea  beca^fof  wf  .'"'"^  "f '«*  before  Frost^^ 

,,.T.„tWeti„tn.atte.,buttheCou„ge,e,b- 
That,  of  course    ,f  «  '° 

«*  w  their  black  stock- 
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hZ  f  "f  •""  ^'  ''?^'°  '"'"'  """^  *"'«='J  that  he  might 
have  stayed  ,„  some   dark   corner  of   The   BendinR  Mule 

morn^L  '  ""'-,1""=  "'«"*  """^  ""'  8°  ^ome  uf til  the 
morning-^r,  mdeed,  a  very  much  better  and  happier  thin/ 
never  go  home  again  at  all.  He  would  get  a  worse  beS 
for  stayng  o„t  „  j.^,^  ^ut  it  was  something  o?  a  comfort 
to  reflect  that  he  would  have  been  beaten  in*any  case    oM 

fTu"  ;/""'  r'"  '7t'  ''''"  "othe^aties  and  Latin  wth 
a  htUe  geography  and  history  during  six  days  of  the  week 

fn  thT'oTn'"'"  ^'  """r*  "  '•=""*"  his 'father  dirlcted 
in  the  old  mans  most  beautiful  handwriUng  to  the  eifert 
that  Master  Westcott  had  made  no  progresf  at  all  in  h^ 
sums  during  the  last  fortnight,  had  indeed  made  noattemp 

rf«.s=eS^^^y:-;S 

^x&^-----,^w-e:S 

somewhere  m  the  middle  of  his  stomach      He  colidered  th' 
matter  very  carefully  and  he  decided  at  last  fanH  ^ 

Peter  to  learn  Courage.  *  *  "  '*  "^^^  «<^  f°' 
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i-ew  nothing  wh^fe'er  a£  m^'^L^l  ""f '"  "^"'  »"-. 
ever  about  Courage  either  and  ,h„„^i •l"'"'  ,"""""«  «'"''- 
"ister.  Miss  Jessel  Par  ow   »  ^  ''•"=  °  '^^^  *''«  h" 

often  had  reason  to  1^  'pT  "T^.  ^j"'  '""'  «»  «he  very 
hi.  long  yellow  toot^httSg  ovThis  W  °1-  """7"^ 
dirty  grey  hair  that  stravpH   fV„  j       ,    ^""  ^'P'  °"d  his 

velvet  cap  (like  wisps  oThatr  Pe"t/'  '"  ^'^"^^  '"'«='' 
thmg  for  the  words  or  the  deeds  of  ^MP  "f"  ""'^  ""y 
Frosted   Moses!   .    .        he  had   lif  .  ^  *""•    •••»"' 

said  that  he  eould  ne.;r  die  P  ?  k  ^'."■"'  """^  P^°P^^ 
been  in  the  Ark  with  Nnl  ^t".'""'  '"'"'^  that  he  had 
him  questions  abou  fhat  inte^  y  '""'  •'"^"  ^"•'^'^  t"  -^^ 
Shem^and  Japheth  Ind  ahl  f  l"«  P"''"^'  "hout  Ham. 
therefore,  he  Cw  everythll  f'T^"''''-  ^^  '=°""'=- 
of  his  about  Courage  waTwrA'''""*/'^  ""^  'his  remark 
him  very  solemnlyTnd  notTel^V''"'^  "' u*"  ^'="='  "^''^hed 
the  iire-iight,  how  tee  wa  a  ^e^T  :ft'''"^  '"'"''  "^one  in 
one  enormous  PoekeraL  h'  ^    "  '"'' ^""'"8  """  °f 

on  one  brown  SLyfin",     "'  ^"'Z  ^'^  ^"'^^  ""« 
0^  sailors  at  the  door  paCfrnd  siepherB^?  eleT ^ 


Alwl?s^"hrtgf  ,t  ^etrTuftt''  ''r"  '»  '"^  -«•' 
person,  and  sometime  those  Hern^'T  ^'\"""'  ^°'«'«'f"l 
to  his  worshipping  and  snllti  .1^"^."'  °^  '*  «"d  lived  up 
not  live  up  to  it  but  nfnTi  ''  *''f^  ''""*  "^  "  a"d  eould 
oause  Pete^r  did  not  let  thl  ''"'"^f  '^'^  ""-^  ''"ew  ^- 
the  baek  of  a  great  deal  thTt  T  ^''^  """  ^°"hip  is  at 
deal  of  his  sofrow,  a„J  of  a?rT"h"'  *•"  ^^'^''  "'  =  ««at 
"oi  have  been  Peter  without    I  •  i"^'  ''"'^  '"^  ^""'d 

poor  things,  eame  tunbC  f'  ""^  °"'"  ">«'•=  Heroes, 
they  came?  in  ve"y  shame  dow^",  M'  P'=''^'"»'«'  °ften 
perhaps  of  them  aU  Ste^h'en  „n?        """  *"""  """"J'  and 

"n^tei^oH^-^^^^^^^^^  "  "^  "^^"■ 

-ew  now.  of  course,  that  Peter  loved  him;  but  Pet* 
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knew  that  when  Peter  grew  Xr  h.        '» V^''     ^^'P^'^ 
*"er  people.     He  was  a*  eTy  W  1!!'""'  1°''=  °"'^'  »"<» 
broad,  with  a  brown  bearrl   Zh    *    ^"'  "*  '^'»'  three  and 
had  been  a  fisher™^    b"t 'now  hHar'."'"'  P^'"'»-     «= 
pa.d   better-he  had  an  old  LtLr         ^"'""'  '"='='"'"=  '» 
n-any  friends,  he  had  loved  a  Sr    a^d7h:  uTJ'  '"^  ^"^ 
to  him  for  two  years    but  «n  f    '         *'"^  ^"^  ^een  engaged 
and  married  l^J-andl^Tj^.T^i  "'''^"  '-  « -ay 
greeted  his  friends  and  k?L^       ^  '',''  '""'  ""  '^"^y-     He 
»i.stIetoe.  and  then  ited"    d  ZXrr''''^'' /'"  "« 
h.m  away  with  a  laugh  and  "  Cnn™    ' ^f '»8"'  *''o  pushed 
atf  '-—and   Peter  wfteW   h-  "F  there— where  are  yer 

come.     His  legs  wrtalin'^'thrwoc^'''  T  "'"^  "^"'^ 
ewitement,  but  he  would  -o   s!v  8^7  ^"  "«'"'■  -"'•• 

as  something  yery  mueh  larlr  L^  ^*'""»-  ^^  «"«'  Stephen 
one  else  in  the  roC  xSe  "wtre  rn^'V.'"'''!:''''"'  '^" -^ 
perhaps  and  men  who  wereXI"^"  *''"'=  ^!^«''  "'  ^ody 
cows  on  his  farm  and  he  nevei  d1^  T''^". '"'"'  ""'^  ^o" 
here  was  no  one  who  could  cWe  '^  ""*''  '""  '"'y-h"* 
ing  it  as  Stephen  could  *    "  """"  ''''"P'^  hy  enter- 

j^At  last  the  moment  eame-Stephen  turned  round-"  Why, 

Peter  was  glad  that  the  rest  of  H,. 
«ore  with  its  talking,  laughing   and  /T  ^"^  ^""'"^  ™™ 
jnan   (sitting  on  a  table  fndtsl/'"^'"^'  ""^  '"-"^  °W 
tobacM-smoke  like  a  rat  thro„,ih      1  ,'"""'"«  through  the 
'truck  up  a  tune  on  a  fiddle    ^P^tt  ^°^'  '",">«  wall)   had 
one  watched  them  together      nf til  7f'  «''"^'  '*=''"'"=  no 
Pr.vate.     He  buried  hi  small  hand  in  .^°  T''  ^'^P''^  '•> 
Stephen's  large  one,  and  then  as  St'?  '""^  '',""""  ^^^Pths  of 
round  the  room,  he  whispered    "Sp"  ^'^^'^  uncertainly 
«tting  on  you-please."  ^  Steve-my  chair,  and  me 

eou^sHnd  SlheTSrwe^et'  '''"  "«'-«'"  »* 
Brant,"  but  in  their  own  nrXt  /  *''"^  '*  ^»»  "Mr. 
I'eter  ^hpped  down  from  hi  chl^  "  '!f^*''^'''  "-"  affair 
on  it,  and  then  Peter  wa"  lifted  „„'  ""f.  ^*'P''^"  '='"  down 
lomewhere  against  the  mi/Al.u^^  ^"'^  '^^"^  his  head  back 
.^-t  where  L  hLrt  ^^  ^^iS^l'^''-''' --teoat 
""'S'est,  and  he  could   fee!  the 
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hard  outline  of  Stenh.^-.  " 

world  ,.as  bus,ed  21;  t'  P*//^'  """"'-t.     Th™  nf  "'^ 

But,  boy,"  says  Stephen    h.ni"       ^   ■'°'''''  ™uW  terrify 

.,  /  «  go'ng  back  to  be  beater    „f 
i{  yer  go  now  n^  .1,  !,  '*'"^'^>  "f  course." 

,  "Oh.^  Stfve?       '^  -'i?!^,?  "-">■'  be  beaten  so  bad?  " 
always."  •   ■''"   "taymg  .    .    .   jj^^   j^!'"'''' 

fey  and  his  eyes  very  hat7    ''/^"  h"   '""'e  grew^e" 

t  "^hf  i  ~"2'''^  were  dancing  now  in  the  n,id 

Jhe  noise  that  thel^l^^h^^  ^\-'^^^s  ^^^^^ 

the  smoky  lamp  swun/iW,      j    *'"'  ^'hermen  made  and 

y  outside  against  the  clouded  aky, 
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white  and  delicate  and  swiftly  vanishing  in  the  room.  Dickr 
the  f,K>I  came  across  the  floor  and  talked  to  Stephen  in  hin 
smiling,  rambling  way.  People  pitied  Dicky  and  shook 
their  heads  w'lcn  his  name  was  mentioned,  but  Peter  never 
could  understand  this  because  the  Fool  seemed  always  to  be 
happy  and  cheerful,  and  he  saw  so  many  things  that  other 
people  never  saw  at  all.  It  was  only  when  he  was  drunk 
hat  he  was  unhappy,  and  he  was  pleased  with  such  very 
little  things,  and  he  told  such  wonderful  stories 

Stephen  was  always  kind  to  the  Fool,  and  the  Fool  wor- 
shipped lum,  but  to-night  Peter  saw  that  he  was  paying  no 

sta«  h.ff,  'Ti'  *""'■  i?"'"^  f ""'  '•"''  »  ""y  "bout  three, 
stars  that  he  had  seen  rolling  down  the  Grey  Hill,  anj  be- 
hold, when  they  got  to  the  bottom-"  little  brighi  nickety 
Dolfv'h^S*'f"7K!\*PT"""-"  *"*  ""'''1''"'^  '0  d«rk  that 

something  terrible  '-now  what  was  the  meaning  of  that.'  " 
But  Stephen  was  paying  no  attention.  His  eyes  were  set 
ZliJ'^  »'ndow  and  the  drifUng  snow.  Men  came  in 
stamping  their  great  boots  on  the  floor  and  rubbing  their 
/.ands  together-the  fiddle  was  playing  more  madly  thfn  ever 
-and  at  every  moment  some  couple  would  stop  under  the 
mist  etoe  and  the  girl  would  scream  and  laugh,  and  the 
mans  kiss  could  be  heard  all  over  the  room;  ftrough  Uie 
open  window  came  the  sound  of  church  bells.  * 

"vi^jjl^r*   '1°*"   '""'   ^''"P"ed   in   the   boy's   ear- 

Yerd  best  be  going  now,  Peter,  lad.     'Tis  half-past  nine 

and,_,chance,  if  yer  go  back  now  yer  lickin'  'ull  n'ot  be  " 

whL^'lo^ng"""'"""''  •"*=  "^''"  y^''  S'eP'-n-a  little 

hJt!^-"  *«'.''-«"'="d'>"sly  excited.     He  could  never  remem- 
ber being  quite  so  excited  before.     It  was  all  very  thriS 

himself^  but  then  possibly  Chri"tl  S^Jtl^C^ 
th  7T  V^^  ^^'fi"^  °^  '»''  ^^"'^"'^  ""d  the  happv  t?n 

^,  happened  to  Pet'  '  H^"  wa?rorrep.  VwTZ 
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evrn  drow.y  he  wa.  .ittlng  with  his  eyw  wide  open,  .tar- 
flL  "'.'  *'"'»'"^V  He  .aw  the  window  with  it"' 5„k 
frame,  and  he  saw  the  snow  ...  and  then  in  «n  in.?  V 
he  roon,.  the  people,  the  music,  the  tramp^,'"of  f  e     tie' 

the  summit  of  the  Grey  Hill  tnd  was  eal  Id  by  he  ^ple 
the  Grnnt ,  finger.  He  could  hear  some  sheep  cryrnBCfhc 
distance  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells.  Then  ^^ddenlv 
the  p^ture  was  swept  away,  and  the  room  and  the  people 
and  the  dancing  were  before  hin,  and  around  him  once  more 
f^relrth"'^  "T"''^  ''^  ""'-'*  '"«J  happened  to  Wml: 

£  G  ev  Hm  aTr  r""'"'.  ^V'"^  »='="''"  «>e  same  w^, 

ij    ^^j     1     °"^  *''r  Giant's  Finger  and  he  had  felt  flfi 

coldw.nd  about  hi.  neck,  and  alwfys  something  had"  h^ 

I    B^.'^S^".'"  I"^  ^Wspwed,  "Stephen—" 

dove    .nft'l^'i"''  ^'"'  ""''""8  Ws  hand  like  an  iron 

ft  ;nSi.'itdo:r  iran^T/'''^  '"^  ^^^^  °"° 

a  muffler  round  hi^ttat,  alid^altL't^tE'.S  e^ 
had  ™me  m  and  was  standing  by  the  door,  Jklng  i' 

Stephen  whispered   gently  in  Peter's  r.«».  "  n       v 

Stephen  rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  for  an  «„  t    ,. 
starine   at   the   door      Tl,„..    t.      ""™°o   »<«  an  Instant 

"Samuel  Burstead."  he  said,  "good  e-^nin'  to  yer." 
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they  were  like  the  people  ,„  the  SUept,  IeZ,'!':^atZl 
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h™  "''h°"  %^\'  '''I''  '«•'"  '"  •««  *''•»  *"  BPing  to 
InW^  ch.i^*r.h"n  "''  '"'  "?'■""«•'  ""^  'hen  .«tTo,w*»^ 
Terjr  tlghujr  clenched.  Wlien,  nfterwords,  be  iirew  ud  and 
tf.ought  «t  all  .b.,ut  bU  childhood,  tbi.  V.-ene*^irway,  r.^ 
mained,   o>-er  and   beyond   all  the   otherg.     He   wondeid 

Uiat  be  bad  >t  .o  dramatically  and  forcibly  before  him   when 

7aL.t  ,\?tl  '",  ''"'=*  ""'  "  *"  '«'^'»'»e  it  stood  for 
ILTm  a  •"'  "^'''  "  *"  ''«'""'=  'hat  Chri.tma,  Eve  in 
tho.e  dim  days  wa.  really  the  beginning  of  everything   an,^ 

not   of  n       ^  "fu"""'  f  «*'  ""  """«»  "'at  »K»d  out  were 
not   of  necessity,  the  right  thing,  and  any  unreality  thlt  it 
might  lave  had  was  due  perhaps  to  his  fastening  on  the  in 
c.dental,  fantastic  things  that  a  small  child  notfce,   Ifwavs 
more  vmdly  than  a  grown  person.     I„  the  very  firs{  instai 

pet^\t  L-pir'tart  wr  ^^^i:!^^:^ 

SamF'     •  ^'•'P''^'',B""t.  if  yer  want  me." 

front  of  him      H«  ,         1.1.        .  *    "'  "  °'K  nsherman  n 

had  never  ™"for^Jr  '""f '"«  ""  ""^  J""  '"dy.     Stenhen 
ne,er  before  appeared  so  terrible  to  him;  he  had  Wen 


could  only  .oe  the  middle  of  thTfl  "''""^  ^^'  •w"  boy 
•kirU  and  trouier.  but  L  L  '^°°''  ""''  P'«e»  of  len  -nJ 
that  Stephen  -ndVhe"  t5:  ttw^  """  ''^""«  '"  "-«  '^m 
be  moved  Lis  head  round  and  "w 71"  *"'"«  '°  "s""-  Tl^n 
he  MMT  that  the  two  men  ZereT,  '*'"""  '*"  '''ouldtrn,  and 
Cfntrc  of  the  room  wa^lu  A^"''!''"fS  *»  'be  waist  Tht 
*-'d  to  .peak  to"sT:;he„"a':i''"'w".'?  '•'««"  "'L  S 

5'b^?£r?it^£^te,^S\i;L:S„S=^ 

of  a  monarch  in  Tl.e  Bendine  M  "u  th""  *>«''  '''"  "ore 
^nd  now  two  of  the  faniouifM    .      """"  ^"een  Victoria 
P'-^ite  corner,,  and  quite  sZhv.      """  *"*=  P'-eed  at  oD^' 
aMhough  thi.  were    he  «  "   L       '""''.^'■"'  '''"ou,  fac"^ 
"ood  behind  them      %Z.u       '""PO^ant  hour  of  thri/  iTf  ' 

«■»  enemy  wa.  smooth  and  ^b^v  "^"T''  ■"""  '"  «>e  world 

-"  a"  the^tn  !:r.zviz'''f  -'''^"  *chT 

Me  along  the  wall  TiT  . '  ^  '^  "'"^"t  now.  mndp  ,  j  i' 
»«»»tillswinp-n?a,ittl'  '^"f  '"  "^e  middl'e  of  ,1"^* 
"»dow.  ,0  tSlt^the  "  ;""^,  7''''<^f-Kottento  LeTh" 
,  ^-;_eame  in  mtfe  c^  :  "h  V?:/''"]"^  »«"«  lightfy' 
TrT:;;''"'^  ">«  hell,  were  yl   Dealfnl  '  "I  ^"^'  '"'o  the 

ThetS'-K  tr"'"^  """  '^  "^""^ 

'P«rt,  said  somethfng  thai  P.?  ''*'"'S"«  '^'h  his  leg.  wide 

S"  ne  nad  no  reason  for 
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moved  with  s1m:7^ZIs7Z,  ")""  ^^^Phen.  He 
often  th^/^lsed  altrtl  er" Vheirn  '"  ''r''  .'"'  ■""- 
fence  again  and  agl       ''  ^'*  ''''  «"*  P^"*  '''^  "Cher's  de- 

him  now_buthec"ld  not  see  Hi,  f?""""  ""'  ""'""^ 
and  his  stockines  had  fnlil  !,  ^'-''^  "'"'  ''"^  ^^ite, 

every  -vemeTh^l  ''^  :l7ro;:^tid'''"''A''"'  "'^'' 
an  instant's  vision  of  Stenhei",  A^f  ^  ,  ^^  '"'"^^^ 
was    white   and    thnt    h»  .        ?  '  """^   '"^  »»«'  that  it 

seemed  to  b  om  notlt^S  an'd  h"^  '"'•  ^''^  -''™ 
out  into  strange  tCl'^fso  nl^rd'^pLr'^^^^'' 
one    woman— a   young    cirl-lwitir  ,       /  ,7  ''""^^  ^^^ 

He  could  not  see-he  could  not  see  . 

ing.  Then  he  W  that  tll'w  ""'"^'  ^"''  ''-'''  """'■ 
glimpse  of  the  br^k  floL  1^  T  '  ■'  ^'"''^'  ^^  ^^^S^t  a 
sitting  back  in  h  ch^Ms  f,;  '""  "'f  Stephen  wa, 
was  trickling  out  from  th.  .  7f   ''''"^'   ""'^   "»<») 

beard.     The^n  Pete^rmeXre-y  Frosted™  mI™  *"  '/ 

would  be  brfve,  braver  rtan  he  h./'\"^'  ^''""^-  "^ 
perhaps  in  sa^e  si  ange  wt  hf/I"  ^"'"  '"^^•'^'^'  •■""^ 
Stephen.  He  determined  w.T^^  i  l\  ''"""y  *°"''^  ''^'P 
to  be  brave.     TiTev    '  d  J  '     ''"   P"*"  t^-^t  he  h.d 

'^  had  begun  again,  he  heard  the  sound 
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of  the  blows   th»  ^  83 

on  one  knee  In^   V     I  ''.^"^  "  «"''den  view      Sw^       '"'" 
Ppf»    "~^,'?'"'"   ^o"Jd  be  killrl      \  "*'"— Stephen   was 

were  pressing  nearer    Imf  fi  '  '"^  men    n  the 

front      *^  u  i       '''"'"■'    and    ercot    L     1-    ^  "  '""  climbed 

Stephen  Kraveiv  LT  w  J""  '"^  motionl™     W  "''" 
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"  'E's  not  dead." 

K  "J^Tlf""   ™/°°'"  "'"«'  •'e's  moving,"  and  from  the 
back  of  the  crowd  the  Fool's  silly  face,  peering  over 

Peter  crept  unnoticed  to  the  door.  The  clocks  were  strik- 
ing ten,  and  some  one  in  the  street  was  singing.  He  puUed 
up  his  stockings  and  fastened  his  garters,  then  he  slipped 

Z^  Tk  .  .,?  '"r  '"l^/"''  *'"''  "'^  '^y  ''"S  full  of  stars 
and  that  the  storm  had  passed. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HOW  THE  WESTCOTT  .AMI.V  SAX  OP  POH  PKTER 

Mule  ».  Scaw  House,  where  h^  fifl,  r  "i  '^^'  ^«'«^'"K 
ran  a.,  the  way  twenty  mTnLJ V  m"""  '"Z"^-  ^^  «  P"'"" 
most  of  the  time,  thet^d Tent  up  hlir^'^f.  ""'"  '''  "'"'' 
n-ng  difficult;  he  had  certaMv  r,?-  f""^  *''^*  "^^^  '™- 
night,  there  were  too  manT  t^hin  T"^T  "^  ^"""'"K  to- 
meant,  then,  that  he  would  arrh.!!  *°  *t'"''  ''^"'-  That 
and  there  would  be  iTis  aunt  Tn/r'  ''^"}  ''"'^-P"''  '«"» 
father  sitting  up  wa/ting  for  hl^  '"  S'-'^^""'"  -"d  his' 

round%:£srf%re'^stet"i-^  *^^  ^7  ^«^  ""  the 
whiteness  against  the  black  ho,  f      ""j'^  "  ^''Sht  shining 
Treliss'  prin^oipal  strLt  wt  des    ted"'al  "d  '^1."'?''*  '"'^ 
hgh  s  showed  in  the  windows  and  vofl^"'"  '"'"  '^ 
singing  and  laughing,  becauslon  Ph  -T      S'"''^  ^  ^^^ard, 
be  parties   and   me?;/makZs      plZl^^^Y  '^"'  ^""'d 
rather  desolate  figure  asainTV^       *"'    ^''°''*='J   «   «ny   and 
m.     There  was  f  longlTv         l  'Tl,  "  '^  ,^'''"''«'  "•" 
Street  at  the  top,  past  the  post  nL.    f^'T"'''  ^«  ^'^^ 
lie   Square    where^he    ToC  wfs    'then\f  ^"u"*"'"  '"*» 
turnings  up  the  hill  past  1^^=.  f    '     I",  ""'""g''  ^'"d'ng 
Man  at  Ams,   then  Ct  the^'nM   '"f/'/''  ''^"^^  "^  Thf 
,»long  the  wide  high  road  that  run/?i    V^'  *°^"   «'><J 
last  one  struck  thf  common    l^T/j"'''  ">«  '^a  until  at 
»/  trees    (so  black  oTrni^ft' likf thl ""  1  '"-''  «W 
stones  of  Scaw  House  ^'  the  grim  grey 

wi:^ierev":;t^S's:2K'°"^'  ^"^^  -'--  -- 

t'«-es  were  liie  animafs   and  til Tk*'"  /"^.  """""ou^,  the 
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often,  and  Peter  himself  could  tell  odd  stories  about  the 
Grey  Hill — no,  ghosts  held  no  terror.  But,  very  slowly,  the 
shadow  of  all  that  he  must  very  soon  go  through  was  creeping 
about  him.  Wlicn  he  first  came  out  of  The  Bending  Mule 
he  still  was  as  though  he  were  in  a  dream.  Everything 
that  had  happened  there  that  evening  had  been  so  strange, 
so  amazing,  that  it  belonged  to  the  world  of  dreams — it  was 
of  the  very  stuff'  of  them,  and  that  vision  of  Stephen,  naked, 
bleeding,  so  huge  and  so  terrible,  was  not  to  be  easily  for- 
g-otten. 

But,  as  he  climbed  the  steep  street,  Peter  knew  tf  ": 
however  great  a  dream  that  might  be,  there  was  to  be  no 
dreaming  at  all  about  his  meeting  with  his  father,  and  oid 
Frosted  Moses'  philosophy  would  be  very  sadly  needed. 
As  he  climbed  the  hill  the  reaction  from  the  excitement  of 
his  late  advcntui'C  suddenly  made  him  very  miserable  in- 
deed, so  that  ht  had  an  immediate  impulse  to  cry,  but  he 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  made  fists  with 
his  hands  and  called  himself  "  a  damned  gawky  idiot," 
words  that  he  had  adm.'red  in  the  mouth  of  Sam  Figgis  some 
days  before.  "  Gawky  "  was  certainly  the  last  thing  that 
he  was,  but  it  was  a  nice  queer  word,  and  it  helped  him  > 
great  deal. 

The  worst  of  everything  was  that  he  had  had  a  number 
of  beatings  lately  and  the  world  could  not  possibly  go  on, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  he  had  many  more.     Every 
beating   made    matters    worse    and    his    own    desperate  at- 
tempts to  be  good  and  to  merit  rewards  rather  than  chas- 
tisement met  with  no  success.     The  hopeless  fact  of  it  all 
was  that  it  had  very  little  to  do  with  his  own  actions;  his 
father  behaved  in  the  same  way  to  every   one,  and  Mrs. 
Trussit,   the   housekeeper,   old    Curtis   the   gardener,  Aunt 
Jessie,  and  all  the  servants,  shook  under  his  tongue  and  the 
cold    glitter   of   his   eyes,   and   certainly   the    maids   would 
long  ago  have  given  notice  and  departed  were  it  not  that 
they  were  all   afraid  to   face   him.     Peter  knew  tli.it  that 
was  true,  because   Mrs.   Trussit  had  told  him  so.     It  was 
this  hopeless  feeling  of  indiscriminate  punishment  that  made 
everything   so   bad.     Until   he   was    eight  years   old   Peter 
had  not  been  beaten  at  all,  but  when  he  was  very  young 
indeed   he   had   learnt  to  crawl   away   when   he   heard  Ws 
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father  s  step,  and  he  had  never  cried  as  ^  h^h^  y^ 
nurse's    white    scared    face    h»rl    f  •%»       j    ,  ^ '^'""'^  •>'» 
then,  of  course,  there  was  Ws  if".*  *T.''   ^™   '°-     ^nd 
that  was  another  reason   for  .iw"'  h"  ^""  ""'"'"- 
mother  for  more  than  a  m  m.tn  I?     .•  "•="""  ««*  !'« 
ill,  had  been  ill  for  as  lon^™    h     "  \T  '''"'"'^'=  ^^e  was 
he  was  younger  he  had  tefn    akL'in '^  v""=""'f'-     ^^'>- 
once  or  twice  a  week  brTrr!    T       ^  '"'  "°"'^'»  """n 
down  and  kissed  ^hat  white    Ld   f"""'  'f.^'  ^"^  •«="' 
the  curious  smell  in  the  room  If  fl         '  ""^  ^^  ^"^  "°^1' 
he  had  heard  his  mother'sToice    ve?"/"'^  ""='^'""^'  «"d 
soft,  and  he  had  crept  ou    al7'      J.  ^'",  '"""y  "»<'  ^"y 
aunt  told  him  sometimes  to  /oT;^  !!•  "  ""^^  °''^"  '"' 

would  creep  in  aloneriut  he^neTer  '"m  '  "''"'"'  '""^  h": 
cause  the  whiteness  of  the  room  1'/^ ''  '"^  ''"^"''"K  be- 
-ered  like  church  froze  WsTp:e"ch*'''=H?r/ '""'^''"'"S 
his  father  and  mother  together  ^"^  ""''='"  '^«n 

self,  so  that  it  was  onlt    f       u-  '°  ""'''^  "hout  by  him- 

bie  haif-hou?aftrr  Xy  Si: ;"''"'"« "-  j'-^- 

te  saw  his  father  '''^  "^^"^  "P  to  bed  that 

Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  th«tT.f\  ""^  '""«  *™^- 
'emained  at  the  back  ofts  mind-anf ^  °"  """  ^"PP« 
shghtest   detail.     The   hideLT^  ^^  ""^^^  ^o^got  its 

photographs  of  old  grand  fXr  •.^^^"''""1  ""''  *'"='"«« 
■^  ill-fitting  clothes  ai'd  heavv  ^Iff  ^"""^T^^"  Westcott 
Jl-ek  on  the  mantelp  ece  rclo^'i  fh  7'''  ','"'  '^'''*<=  ™"We 
0'  twenty  minutes  Cd  'then  g"e  alt^"'''  *'^''  ^"''''""'y 
f"-;  no  reason  at  all,  the  stratht  K  H?  """  ""''  "  J""P 
and  uncomfortable  w  thTts  hard  w  n^"  u"'. '''^''  '"  ^^"''^ 
»«-Mom  table  with   if«         "ard  wooden  back,  the  bi?  din- 

f^fe  where  aS'wHhr/ernt  t  ^^'^'  "  ""'^  '"  *^ 
"ot  with  her  frizzy  yellow  ha^rh      u^7'  '^°°'^^  «"''  his 
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his  father,  motionless,  reading  the  Cornitk  Timet — ^last  of 
all,  sitting  up  straight  with  his  work  in  front  of  him,  afraid 
to  move,  afraid  to  cough,  sometimes  with  pins  and  needles, 
sometimes  with  a  maddening  impulse  to  sneeze,  always  with 
fascinated  glances  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  his  father 
—Peter  himself.  How  happy  he  was  when  the  marble 
clock  struck  nine,  and  he  was  released!  How  snug  and 
friendly  his  little  attic  bedroom  was  with  its  funny  diamond- 
paned  window  under  the  shelving  roof  with  all  the  view  of 
the  common  and  the  distant  hills  that  covered  Truro! 
There,  at  any  rate,  he  was  free! 

He  was  passing  now  through  tlie  Square,  and  he  stopped 
for   an   instant   and   looked   up   at   the   old   weather-beaten 
Tower  that  guarded  one  side  of  it,  and  looked  so  fine  and 
stately  now  with  the  white  snow  at  its  foot  and  the  gleam- 
ing sheet  of  stars  at  its  back.     That  old  Tower  had  stood 
a  good  number  of  beatings  in  its  day — it  knew  well  enough 
what  courage  was— and  so  Peter,  as  he  turned  up  the  hill, 
squared  his  shoulders  and  set  his  teeth.     But  in  some  wnv 
that  he  was  too  young  to  understand  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
the  beating  itself  that  frightened  him  most,  but  rather  all 
the  circumstances  that  attended   it — it  was   even   the  dark 
house,  the  band  of  trees  about  it,  that  first  dreadful  moment 
when  he  would  hear  his  knock  echo  through  the  passages, 
and  then  the  patter  of  Mrs.  Trussit's  slippers  as  she  came 
to  open  the  door  for  him— then  Mrs.  Trussit's  fat  arm  and 
the  candle  raised  above  her  head,  and  "  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr, 
Peter,"  and  then  the  opening  of  the  dining-room  door  and 
"  It's  Master  Peter,  sir,"  and  then  that  vision  of  the  mar- 
ble clock  and  liis   father's  face  behind  the  paper.     These 
things  were  unfair  and  more  than  any  one  deserved.     He 
had  had  beatings  on  sereral  occasions  when  he  had  merited 
no  punishment  at  all,  but  it  did  not  make  things  anv  better 
that  on  this  occasion  he  did  deserve  it;  it  only  made  that 
feeling  inside  his  chest  that  everything  was  so  hopeless  that 
nothing  whatever  mattered,   and  that   it  was   alwavs  more 
fun  to  be  beaten  for  a  sheep  than  b  Iamb,  stronger  than 
ever. 

But  the  world — or  at  any  rate  the  Scaw  House  portion 
°^  '' — '^ouU  not  move  in  this  same  round  eternally.  Some- 
thing would  happen,  and  the  vague,  half-confessed  intention 
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wards,  he  would  write  his  ti  /"i"""'  ""^  "•^".  after- 
done.  His  heart  be  a  the  thou.hl""*"^'  "'  "'W  had 
h'gh  gates  and  dark  trees  ol  T  ^  a?  '  ""^  ""^  P^'^^d  the 
step  and  head  high.  He  waJ!  •""  "'  ^'""  ^^h  quick 
age-and  there  would  so„„^  ^^^'"^  oW-tweU-e  wa's  a„ 
no  longer  be  endured  Hp  .t.-  ^^  '^''^"  beatings  must 
what  would  happenlhen-the  '"'''  ^^'"  ^'  thoSghrof 
father  sent  shudders  down  hUh  1'^"^""  °^  defying  hi 
would  soon  be  thirteen  '"'"'''  ''"*  ^'  ^"^  twelve,  he 

•But  this  Seaw  House    wik   -i      . 
t-sses,  was  only  hairhis   life  "Vf ""«'  ''^'""'  ""^  *«- 
■ftenee   that   he   had   down    n   the   ^"■'  '""'   ""=  "*''"  "- 

at  tb"". "'";:«  ''""'  ""    t^e  Grey'Sill""*  '*'  ■^'''P''''"'^ 
along  the  beach  and  in  amonest  the  '  '"'"""'"g  about 

The  Hearty  Cow,  a  httIe"Tamo„„,f  T'  *'''""P'"«  ""'  to 
away,  or  looking  for  the  lo^.?  .*  '  ""^  «""«'  ten  miles 
^t  Porthperran.^  Ail  ttese  thin  '/' .""""^  *he  sand-d^nes 
^0  With  his  father  and  d  tVltT''^^  whatever  t^ 
was  undoubtedly  this  other  sort  nf  Vf  .J"  '^^ons-and  it 
W'th  the  gipsies'  and  the  trim LJh  *?."*  ''^  ^""'^  '^ad 
I'M  o  run  away.  He  knew  n^ '  X  "  .*''"  *'™e  ''ame  for 
age  but  he  did  Lt  want  thlm  he  Jil';'',!''^'^"  °'  ^'^  "-n 
Curtis   the  gardener,   to   Dick;     he    M-  ^''  *°  *""'  '"  old 

Se^pt"  --  wouid  tUt^Ltd^-f  e2f 

««ttered  with  shinin  J  st"  ^nd  "  ''"y  '^"''^  ^im  a  sky 
;orId.  Turning  a  co^n  r  he'l/'r'''^  '"™  a  white  di,^ 
and  to  the  right  alonir  tl,.  ^^  straight  before  him 

<^-s  that  hilhifhZf  •=-"«-  ^•-;'-  b'aek  elump'rf 
""fd,  it  had   been  a  mn»f       i  ''"'™^<^«d  that  he  was  verv 

'°  "-  in  the  "ol'g'L^'r  se?  '"^  T''"  "''^  "-'"^ 
-and  now—!  ^      "^  ""^  ''^'^"e  m  the  inn  at  night 

P  Pam  that  made  it  difficult  to 
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-here  Stephen^ut  Lis  gtsts  ?o  ,  ej  Ju  ^^.7" 
would  not  want  him  to-niKht-  he  wou^H  l»  """"Stephen 
would  i-ather  be  alone"  ,nHfK  "^  *""'''  ^  ^"y  tired  and 
ing,  when  it  would  teevTry  lit"  s  td  Ind  '  "l  ""  """"■ 
But  if  he  ran  away  altogether'  '  H^    f    "P'  •'"'"*'• 

middle  of  the  road  Ld  thSt  a^^t' i^lth'S  If  t 
sea  came  un  to  him   I;l,»  »i..  i!^    V.  "oise  ot  the 

the  siek  meLcho!'rmo;';of '  he^Bell  Rock'T  ^f  "''"  " 
the  world  was  holding  i?s  breath  so  ftni  if  "*  "'^'«»*  "^ 
whither  should  he  run  >     H»       ij      .  ''  seemed.     But 

his  father  could  not  find  "m-h  '  Ll""""  '°  '"  """'  *•"" 
everywhere  in  the  wor"d  An7  fV  ^  "  """  '^'^^^  to 
awav  WherP  „.r  fi  1  ^  "'^"  "  *"«  cowardly  to  run 
Bwfly  wnere  was  that  courage  of  which  h^  h„-l  k 
thmkmg  so  much  >  «!n  J,»  ,1,  i  i-  V.  ,  "^  "™  heen 
pulled  up  those  stocking  ,°^  ^'I  ^'"'"  ^•'""l''"''  ""d 
side  road!  uraHy  ^  f^U  „T'"  ''"^*"™^'^  "P  the  little 
level  and  whTe  with  the  h,!/"*'  """^  »*<'"«=»  »nd  "ow  « 

behind  t^SooL^trdLf  •{  I"'  'ir  ^T  "«'■'' 

were  sitting,  of  course      '^'"'^°''*— '*  '"'a'  there  that  they 

sla^'flSh'edl:"  atvf  h-*\"!,*  *'^  '"■°'=''"  "  shooting 
bare  branches  of  the  tree^'t      t^'  ""''   ''=   '"'"«   ^^^   ">e 
the   wind   that  always   sei°1'"^h''^T^ 
house.     The  noise  echoed  terrfhWfh      \  '^""^  '"''""'^  '^' 
then  there  was  a  silence  that  w-""*  ""'''■"^'  "'"' 

could  fancy  how  his  a^t  1  ^/  ''''''"  """^  *^"'ble.  He 
Patience  cardsTor  a  T       T    ^  ''"'*  """^  P"'  down  her 

at  the  wirdt-he\„7wXt"h1  'f/J"  '''='  ^'^^'^'^  ^'^' 
from  behind  his  naner  Tn!l  i  .  Z^*''"  ^""^^  "<"  """'^ 
sound    unless    L~^'n^7l  *''''^  '"''"'''  ''^  ""  "»''" 

Trussit's  steps  iow/Thf;t"T'"-,'^^    '''''''    ''"■ 
f        wn  tne  passage,  then  locks  were  turned, 
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"  Aifr"'"*  into  the  d«"k  ^  '""'^  '"'«=''  •«»ve  her 

J         Oh !  It's  you.  Master  Ppli-r  "  .«j    v 

out  a„„ther  w'ord,  to  let  him  fi    "««'..•  ''f?'  ""'''*'  '^tk' 

ently    ,„to  the  hall  and.  afte?'«  «        iPP"*^  P"'*  J"'.  «1- 

J  lowed  him  in,  banging  the  ha!  ,1°  "Tu^'  ?»"'«.  »he  fol- 

opened    the   dinin|-,?om   door   «n     '^''  ""^  ''"•     ^''n  «he 

Master  Peter  come  in  s1^"TK''"l'r"'ff'   8''°>Iy.   "It's 

P«;t  ten  as  she  spoke.  ^''^  ""'''«  ^'°«=k  struck  hif! 

Ws  hands.     He  eouIdKra^nl^P  "•''«■■"''  ""d  round  i» 
""*  collect  his  thoughts.    It  last  If  "'-i"".'' '""'  '"  oould 
I  wice:  «         ^t  J"t  he  said,  in  a  very  little 

Ivecome  back,  father." 

I.I  to  j»,„«  .bout  w  irj, ,  *""  ■'™'« »"  "k- 

It  must  be  eight  o'clock!  What  w  *."  ''"^^  ^'ve  had? 
We,  on  such  a  cold  night  too"  %°.f  ^°'"  ^"  ""  man  to 
"Miediately.  '"«"t  too,    and  then  fell  asleep  again 

At  last  Peter  snol  *-    e   " 

come  from  quite  an^tl^Sn"  '  '""'^^  *'■"*  "^^-ed  to 

wf,   5\'r~^''«oo'ne  back!"  ■ 

fct  t,me.    When  he  spoke   r  '""''""",  "^  ''""for  the 

hf«  out  of  the  ceiling  or«,eflLr    ''   """■Sh   his   voice 

»^m  to  move  at  alL  ''°'*  ''"'='"«'«  J^s  face  did  not 

•■I?»r  ^^^yoa  been?" 
,  in  the  town,  father." 
*-ome  here." 
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twe":  r'flS%;d  v;„;.:rr '"»""'  °'  *•"' "« •- 

conscious  of  the  Brim  a^d  H.nTfl        .     "  ,''"'  '"""e'ldously 
.  little  table  by  the  window  ""^  ""'*"•  P'""'  """  »'»««  o" 

"  rhrv/r'  ^°"  ^^1"="  ^"'"S  '"  the  town?  " 

"VVht  Sw''"  •"  T'"'  ^^'""8  '^1"'='  father." 

Whjr  did  you  not  come  home  before?  " 
mere  was  no  answer. 

"Yes  ^Z7  """t\°"  ""«''*  *"  ™'»'=  h«»»e?" 

w.^s^^'.^^^u^'-z  toXo^th^t /r  r  ^- 
=n-std:::L;!i.?-^---^ 

."Ktrr.^""  ""^  "^''^'=  ^°'  *•>-<=  things?  " 

COm7u7to''you  tSre""'    «"   ""   *"   y"'-"   "<"»•     ^   will 
"  Yes,  father." 


v?ry   worst    beatings   that   L^„      j    •      .■''  ^"^  ""'y  the 
father's  gloomy  ^f  s^L^'ZTtZj'll  ^tT'   '"j 
on  more  unimportant  occasions      4n'^/'    ,  ha^kcround 
two  other  beaUngs  in  the  S'«        aT^^  2"'^  remember 
very  bad  ones.     He  do  <^  h     !i  ^  *^^.  ^"^  '°"'  h-" 
middle  of  the  room  •  the  little  H     '  "'1'^  *'''"  ^^'^  >"  "'= 
open  and  the  glitSrinTof  th.      """f  P""'^''  '^'"^"'^  "■^^ 
oyer  his  room  and  sS  on  the  liun     f "  """g  a  light 
his  bed  (a  Bible,  an  "  Arabian  Nh,h     ■■'>"'  °^  ^^'  """»" 
"  David  Copperlield,"  "  Van^tv  F  •  '"  1?^  tattered  copies  of 
"  Tom  Jones,"  and  "  Harrv  T  ^        ""'  .!  P«"«"ne  Pickle," 
ing  stand,  a  chest  of  d^a'^rs   Z"^""      '  """"^  ''*"<=  --'- 
little  bed.     There  were  Z  1'  f  '^'""^-h°ttomed  chair,  and  the 
the  sloping  roof,  buTthere  w^P,  r'  T.""*  ^""^  because  of 
telpiec^,  aSd  they  were  n^inTi     '"'°  "^'"''  ^«''«»  ""  "'e  man- 
flowers  on  them  ^^"^'^  "  ^''^^  ""-'ght  blue  with  yellow 


be 
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i«  the  n,iddli  of   heir' "ndVofJ"'  5'=  '^"^  "-«'•'"" 
to  undress  or  no.     There  Ji.    '"""'"^d  whether  he  ouffhl 

Frosted  Moses  seemed  a  verv  Inn;  ^'  7'"'°°'  «f  old 
I'ttle  use.  If  It  had  all  hT„  */«"'  '"^  "  was  of  very 
ponie  in  then  he  m,-ght  have  eL^™*:?  •'".'"'"  »«"  he  ha^ 
h.tening  with  the  fandle  LtSi;''^  "'  ■""  "-"  ''''»"'«  and 
H.S  father  was  so  Very  stfon^^?  T?  *""»  «"^h  for  hini 
was  „ot  very  tall  .n7w'a*;°veVtoad'i''Vr'»  ''«-«=  -»^ 
had  seen  him  once  when  he  wis  strinni"  *'".  ^'^'  ^^t" 
of  it  always  frightened  him  '^P^'*'  """^  "-e  thought 

[e  "ip-lirant^hV-C^Sr'^  ='"'«"  "'"-ough 
h«   atud  slipped  and   he  foulVnof     "»'"'  ""Pressed,  afd 

-r ''  --  --  open  'A:iAtX''^t 
ja.so\rhr^-riSy^  iS^'^-'t/n:^: 

fully  far  away  and  he  hn^^'.u^J""'  '"""ed  so  dread- 
'e  wondered  whethe,  hfs  Zh.  "m'"'"*'  '"  think  S- 
^r  thought  of  him,  h  s  wth  J"  "'t'  '*""■««  white  r^L' 
'We^head  shook,  but  he  ItjraUf"^'''''}"^'  *"  «>«'"" 
tten  he  might  go  to  slecn  »nVl  ^  t°,  «*'  '"to  bed  because 
^  woken  by  his  f°  ther?^  ""''  "  ^""^'J  "^  "o  foghte^nHo 

father's  "itfr'^r/'"'^''  -'e-en,  a„d  he  heard  hia 
».!-^Wi"gin  hi^aIdVe7a„?r  P-''  J"  ^«''«  -^^^^ 

:;  Vf  J|ther  *"«'  ^-  -«'■'  to  be  ho^e  before  ,i.,  •• 
:;  Yet  Sher,"*'''*'  •^°"  «™"K  to  The  Bending  Mule.  " 
\hrtP'''  '  -"t  on  your  doing  your  .ork  for  Mr. 
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i;  Yet,  father." 

"And  that  you  are  not  to  fight  the  other  boyi  in  tiM 

"  Yei,  father." 

"Why  do  you  disobey  me  like  this?" 

"  I  don't  know.     I  try  to  be  good." 

"  Yon  are  growing  into  an  idle,  wicked  boy.  Yon  are  a 
great  trouble  to  your  mother  and  myself." 

"  Yes,  father.     1  wnnt  to  be  better." 

Even  now  he  could  admire  his  father's  strength,  the 
bull-neck,  the  dark  close-cropped  hair,  but  he  was  cold, 
and  tiic  blood  had  come  where  he  bit  his  lip— because  he 
must  not  cry. 

J' Y°"    ■""''    '™™    obedience.     Take    off    your    night- 

He  took  it  off,  and  was  a  very  sn.all  naked  figure  in  the 
atarhght,  but  his  head  was  up  now  and  he  faced  his  father. 
Bend  over  the  bed." 

l,.""  ^j'rV  ^^^,^f'  «"d  "'=  al'  from  the  window  cut 

and   fastened   his   teeth  in  It   so  that  he   should  not  erv 
out.   ...  "^ 

During  the  first  three  cuts  he  did  not  stir,  then  an  intol- 
erable pain  seemed  to  move  through  his  body-it  was  as 
though  a  kn'fe  were  cutting  his  body  in  half.  But  it  was 
more  than  that— there  was  terror  with  him  now  in  the 
room;  he  heard  that  ittle  singing  noise  that  came  through 
his  fathers  lips--he  knew  that  his  father  was  smilinc 

At  the  succeeding  strokes  his  flesh  quivered  and  shrank 
together  and  then  opened  again-the  pain  was  intolerable; 

n  hP,  K  rt.J''"'"?^  *'"'  '"^■"'^'  ""'^  «"'<=d  °"  "ne  «"■ 
•W?'  ''"'.•^/"^  •"'  '^y^'  ^-^  the  picture  of  Stephen 
slowly  straightening  himself  before  his  enemy  and  then 
that  swinging  blow-he  would  not  cry.  He  seemed  to  be 
sharing  his  punishment  with  Stephen,  and  they  were  march- 
ing hand  in  hand,  down  a  road  lined  with  red-hot  pokers. 
His  back  was  on  fire,  and  his  head  was  bursting  and 
the  soles  of  his  feet  were  very,  very  cold 
^Then   he   heard,   from   a   long   way  away,  his   father's 

"  Now  you  will  not  disobey  me  again." 
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quIoWy  caught  back  «,„?"„  n.  »',  "'f^-'^"  """J  ">«" 
niovrd  to  the  window  an"  "o.^  t  T  t  ^^',  '"'''•  "« 
"lowly  on  to  liii  bed  „„^  ,r  .  *'  """"  '"'  limbed  verv 
came,  .lowly  a  fim'and  th^n"""  *''"'  '-  '">d  ''old  back 
«nt..  It  ^a,  not  the  i^",r'^'?''^'>•-  "'  '"'t  In  tor 
WM  the  misery  and  the' dc'oMt^n  * Vl?'  *"'  »«">'  but  it 
of  a  world  that  held  ^,t  „„  1 ''  "  ""''  *''"/'■'•'•'  bcavine.. 
great  cloud  of  unrelieved  u::.,';,^' '.:;  """'"'''  •»"  "nly  . 
At  I«.t,  3.ck  with  crying,  he  f.-ll  „",eep. 

nt 

The  /Irst  shadow  of  liaht  w..  .f.  v 
undulating  common  and  cTceo7^^  tt  3  f"""  ">«  *b'te 
the  desolate  garden  wherfTJr^dl^™"/''  "'"  ^"'^  '"^^  "f 
fat,  and  one  small,  storsoftlvM  f,.  ^^"'V'  "'"'  '""'  t*" 
halted  beneath  the  windows  of  fh^  ^'"'^"'  P""'"  They 
™a,ed  falling.  ,„d  their  breaU  r„t  r^T'  ""  ,'"""  '"'^ 
heads.     They  danced  a  little  in  th     .^  \  "J^^''  *''<=''• 

"■■ITS  r /,"^"  ""=  t""  teTaidT'  """•'^  '"^^ 

thef^ngu'rrf  ,t1  "4°cltn'nVV''t''"     «-   "^ 
and  these  were  handed  round  °"^"'='''  '°"  PT""- 

4^rifCd;rve:r„Ttt'f„  ^^^-^  »* «-  "'• 

gathered  courage  -nd^an^oTt  full  a'n"d  tl^""'   '"=  " 

^""  ft  under  a  .icgnore  tree 

A    scymore   tree,   a   sirymore   tree 
O.  looked  rne  out  upon  the  .el  ' 

On  Chr,st'>  Sunday  at  morn. 

••^^^t  Sd^erS/^iom'tn"  ''^''  ^"P^'-^'^. 
''y  on  the  dSan't  wa.fL^'SenT;.''-   -"'''  --^^'  'be 
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Oi  saw  three  shipi  a-tailin'  there— 

A  sailin'  there,  a-sailin'  there. 
Jetu,  Mary,  and  Joseph  they  bare 

On  Christ's  Sunday  at  morn. 

A  small  boy  curled  up,  like  the  birds,  under  the  toot 
stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep  and  then  slowly  woke  ^e 
moved    and   gave  a  little  cry   because   his   back  hurt  hS. 

Joseph  did  whistle  and  Mary  did  sing, 
Mary   did   sing,   Mary   did   sing. 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring 
For  joy  our  Lord  mas  born. 

O  they  sail'd  in  to  Bethlehem, 

To  Bethlehem,  to  Bethlehem; 
Saint  Michael  was  the  steersman. 

Saint  John  sate  in  the  horn. 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring 

'•  I?/,  ^"'■'^ ,''"'  "'"«'•  ""  ^'"•'''  'i'd  ring; 
IVelcome  be  thou  Heaven's  King, 
On  Christ's  Sunday  at  morn." 

He  got  slowly  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  window      The 
a   he-rTeTir^:  ^t^^f^  ^-/He  ^Zjt 

4^r;n^:g1irn^::5:^i^r-i^'^  --<'''-  -<i  the 
ano^her'clrof'V'Lt'r^u"'  *"=  «'"«-'  -  ">ev  chose 

the  ^^t^^^jz  tJA!:zr' ' 
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^HAi^TBR  III 
CAME  TO  CO.VcIrS'^e^^^   "°^'«^ 


And  to  a  boy  of  t^ehlyZTlVT'^S'  '?  ^"^'  >•-"« 
ZT  T"''""^'  especfXif  it    r?  ':  ^-gotten  With 
and  there  have  been  other  beatinU  n  »        ^■'^''''   "^   ''""day 
^   Jt  left  things   behind   it    nf  ^^        '  ™  '"'^''y  ^""8  before 
beating  that  pfter  h  "d  ev-  'r  had'^nTH  '.'   "^^   '^^   -'" 
but  Its  oceurrenee  marked  more  thnn    "'"*  ^''''  i^omething, 
[  Pa.n,  and  that  evening  stood  for   '       "  """  "<^«'=<="do  of 
he  did  not  rightly  under  ?and  vet    7  "^v  "'"'""«'  'ha 
ts  be        i„g  jj^^  ^        pantin^t?    "'"'i"S  "''^t  ^««  in 
certainly  met  the  affair  in  a  1?         °  ''''"^-     But  he  had 
"eek  that   followed   he   saw  ht  7T. ''"'^'  ''"'"'"gb  «  the 
spoke   to   hi,„   not   at   alleyo^d    ••r'J"'^   '''^'^'-    ""d 
I  ^2,^  "'ght,"  he  fancied  that  h  ""^   morning"   and 

tSS  S;^^  e- bf  .l^forT  '"  ^--'  ^-o" 
'5«t  was  ^e  mXd ';^L1  ^"^"^^  ^"^  »  I-ting,  and 
»f  holidays  and  no  P  Jlow  tn  T  l^''"  "  ^"^  a  week 
£  silenee-it  was  per  aps    "aff^  '"/^'^  ^id  not  S 

»'"'  a  different  Mrs.   Trus  ft  VfV '\.'''^'  '"  ^°  '»■     She 
;    ""^   K™te.     From   the   denfl.^  i ''"'^.  "  ^"^  very  liveW 
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Wii 


knitting  needles  clinking  in  the  firelight,  Mrs.  Trusslt 
held  many  conversations  in  a  subdued  voice  with  Peter 
who  sat  on  the  table  and  swung  his  legs.  She  was  valuable 
from  two  points  of  view-as  an  Historian  and  an  Encyclo- 
psedia      She  had  been,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  most  won- 

Hn!^!  i^°u?~^'"  ^."^  °^  Twinkerton-s,  Bambar, 
House  Wiltshire,  was  the  greatest  of  these,  and  she  had 
been  there  for  ten  years;  there  were  also  Lady  MetHe- 
sham,  the  Duchess  of  Cranburn,  and,  to  Peter,  the  most 
interesting  of  aU,  Mr.  Henry  Galleon,  the  famous  novelist 
who  was  so  famous  that  American  ladies  used  to  creep  into 
his  garden  and  i)ick  leaves  off  his  laurels. 

Peter  had  from  her  a  dazzling  plrture  of  wonderful 
houses-of  staircases  and  garden  walks,  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  shining  rooms,  of  family  portraits,  and  foot- 
men with  beautiful  legs.     Above  it  all  was  "  my  lady  "  who 

t?Mr7T  •"^.r"^"^.""'?  '^"''^y  «"'J'  °f  '=°""e,  devoted 
to  Mrs.  Trussit.  ,\  hy  that  good  woman  left  these  noble 
mansions  for  so  dreary  a  place  as  Scaw  House  Peter  never 
could  understand,  and  for  many  years  that  remained  a  mys- 

about  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land  and  especially  about 
the   famous   novelist  and,   from  the  answers  given  to  him, 

PeeraT       "  """^  """^  """'  """""'''=  P^<='"=  "^  "'= 

intfrr'^Hnl  ^"  ,^^"^y^l°P'^dia,  Mrs.  Trussit  was  even  more 
hit  tt^'u  '  Y  ?P"'=""y  discc-ered  at  an  early  age 
that  the  golden  rule  of  life  was  never  to  confess  yoursdf 
defeated  by  any  question  whatever,  and  there  was  there- 
fore  nothing  that  he  could  ask  her  for  which  she  had  n  t 

n„  f!^'  J  f" ''    '5\"'"S   hair   brushed   neatly    back   and 

no^,nr",  "•'.'  ""^''^  ^"  ^"g^  fl'"  f""  Always  com 
po  ed  and  placid   and  her  voice  never  raised  above  a  wliis- 

ahttle  iLTl^  "^"  *':f  '\''''  save  of  disturbance  w.s 
arou  ed  t„  !.r''  '^''  '^'  T^'  '"  ''"  """""^  like  an 
aroused   hen.     Peters   time  in   the   little  pink  sitting-rooni 

most  of  It  by  shooting  questions  av  the  good  lady  at  ai. 
:^ranrfla"hepi.!'=  ^^^   --''■"-  ^""'"^<^   "^  '^^ 
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"S^1J''i"^  of  stockings  did  Mr    C  „  ^^ 

He  didn't  wear  stocking       i         ^«"eon  wear? " 

,  Had  he  any  children?" 

be^g  ir^heXrelS^siS'tft  h^  ^^1  ""^  ^"nonr  of 
are  two  more."  ^"'"^  "'^"  ^  have  heard  that  there 

the  EaH  i^'^Tw-tr^^^^^^^^^^^  f  P-e-then   "Bid 

cleanly  gentleman."  ^  *"  ^'•'"»-     He  was  a  very 

to^^^^^i:f"--^-.onia?     It  came  in  the  his- 
North  of  the  Caribbean  Se,    T  K  i- 
And  so  on,  and  Peter  n»        J      beheve,  my  dear  " 

About  the  -rol-singe^she  '  ?''^°V''7  of  her  answers 
.'ad  woken  her  it  sef^^^  7  '   "   ^'«'e   '"itable      TkI 

f  e  considered  he  t"!  T'  '  ^."'  '''=^'Shtf uFsl 'en ^a„ J 
And  then  Peter  found'Sde^lv  th"  Tr";^  "'  ^''«-i»"" 
about  the  earol-singers  at  a?!  b.  '  ^''^"  '  ^'"h  to  talk 
felt  about  then,  were    in  L  ''''"'^   'he  things  that   hp 

SheVa?"  '''  t  "^^-.  Trussr'""  "^^'  -'VthinS 
»d  g-''e''him  ■■^ii'ed'^bitutout"""/  *^*  ^'''"'■"^^  week 

l-«ork  was  something  verv  wonH  /^  '^'^  1-ttle  m.^d  of- 
'»  Aunt  Jessie  her  tone^m^^^  bTcnn  -^"^  'i"^"'^'  «"d  -^ven 
I     B"t  indeed   to  Aunt  JeC  itl""'' P"'"""'"?- 

I  •*  *  •  *' "  ~  *  ~  S.;i  tv„sj 
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shaking,  and  no  strong-minded  person  ever  wore  mitten.. 
He  had  a  great  contempt  for  his  aunt.  .  "'"*• 

from"oS'=P„l7'Mf  ^Vf.'  t'  '''  ''"*  "^  "^  -'-- 

ness   in   Truro    'and   ^f'^^P""*  "'«  ^"y  '^"'"If  busi- 

House  seemed  to  llten      1^'    «'   "'/"-P ''?^  °^"   ^oa* 

there  was  a  ridLloStlinJ'of  rpTng  in  tTe'S-'T'  r' 
because  it  was  still  n„«=    u       i  .   1?        ^  ^"^>  "^'diculous 

prising,/.:::,  t^,^xS';f'';',„t'":::'i  ih  °''^''  ^-^ 

shining  as  ardently  as  thnno-h  ;»  "'"'^'l  ""^  'he  sun  was 
The  sunlight  flooded  the  Zh^^J  ""'"  *^  ""''^'''^  "^  J""«- 
father  wfstLtt  to  unwonted Tfr""  'i"''/?"''^'*  °^^  «'-d- 
Chair  and  was  .u^rX  I^Cve."'  '"=  ^""^  '"  "'^ 

of:|trn^^:^,-^--Kd::^^-^--- 

_is  that  the  sun,  boy?" 
'Yes,  grandfather." 

ol{iltli^V!il^-r^^ --or,  broken, 

an^M;xt^tlrf:r:il;;\hTi'rr"'  "^'-  -^^ 

the  cheekbones  and  little  hi  Jt.)  '^'■''"'"  "s'"  ''^■'■■' 

fak.     A  wrinkled  claw    hot     ^      i"",^  "^''^^  "''^  '^^P'  "f 

::Do  you  We'  fZ  gtd7a\C    %?■■'  "^'^''^  "-"• 

..  ™    course,  grandfatlier."  ' ' 

to.^;o^t^;SU'"""^"""^-"""- 

„  "f  course,  grandfather."  ' 

A„j  I,        •  •  ■•  "'3S  Strong  once,  he.  he'" 


,.  ,,      '  ^^A\V  HOUSE 

that's   hetter-.„,H„t  «   „    .  *I 

I      Peter  looked  vpi-„  Ja- 
|H^  could   havp  T^  ^  '■"^"'•^d  his  grand  f;fr    "  """^  ''"- 
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Peter  was  crossing  a  ploughed  field,  and  the  rich  browij 
earth  heaved  in  a  great  circle  against  the  sky  and  in  the 
depth  of  its  fiirroHs  there  were  mysterious  velvet  shadows 
— the  brown  liedges  stood  back  against  the  sky  line.  The 
world  was  so  fresli  and  clean  and  strong  this  morning  that 
the  figure  and  voice  of  his  grandfather  hung  unpleasantly 
about  him  and  depressed  him.  There  were  so  many  things 
that  he  wanted  to  know  and  so  few  people  to  tell  him,  and 
he  turned  through  tlic  white  gates  of  Stephen's  farm  with 
a  consciousness  that  since  Cliristmas  Eve  the  world  had  be- 
gun to  be  a  new  place. 

Stephen  was  silting  in  the  upstairs  room  scratching  his 
he»d  over  his  accounts,   whilst  his   old  mother  sat  dozing, 
with  her  knitting  fallen   on   to   her  lap   by  the  fire.     The 
window  was  open,  and  all  the  sound  and  smells  of  tlie  farm 
came  into  the  room.     The  room  was  an  old  one  with  brown 
oaken   raf-ers   and  whitewashed   walls,  a  long  oaken  table 
down  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  view  over  the  farmyard  ami 
the  sweeping  fields  beyond  it,  lost    it  last,   in  the  distant 
purple  hills.     Peter  was  given  a  chair  opposite  the  old  ladv, 
who  was  nearly  eighty,  and  wore  a  beautiful  white  cap,  and 
she  woke  up  and  talked  incessantly,  because  she  was  very 
garrulous  by  nature  and  didn't  care  in  the  least  to  whom 
she  talked.     Peter  politely  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say, 
although  he  understood  little  of  it,  and  his  eyes  were  watch- 
ing for  the  moment  when  the  accounts  should  be  finished 
and  Stephen  free. 

"Ay,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and  it  were  good  Mr.  Tene- 
ment were  the  rector  in  those  days,  I  remember,  and  he 
gave  us  a  roaring  discourse  many's  the  Sunday.  Church 
is  not  what  it  was,  with  all  this  s'inging  and  what  not  and 
the  clothes  the  young  women  wear — I  remember  .  .  ." 
But  Stephen  had  closed  his  books  with  a  bang  and  given 
his  figures  up  in  despair.  "  I  don't  knaw  how  it  is,  bov." 
he  said,  "  but  they're  at  something  different  every  time  vcr 
look  at  'em— they're  one  too  many  for  me,  that's  certiin." 
One  of  Stephen's  eyes  was  still  nearly  closed,  and  both 
eyes  were  black  and  blue,  and  his  right  cheek  had  a  bad 
bruise  on  it,  but  Peter  thought  it  was  wiser  not  to  allude 
to  the  encounter.  The  farm  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  then  there  was  dinner,  and  it  was  not  until  the  meal 
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had    been    cleared    away   that    P.f 

!boyfi;e'V^,:\?^^^.];;.n;s  wUh  .e  this  afte„o„„, 

I  It  was  the  „,;st  exeltint  ?hr~""''.  T''*  """"oon?  " 
wa,  tte  curiosity  shop  of Vr  is!  ZlT'  ^^^''^^  Tan's 
years  ago  throughout  th"  soi.t  L  /  ""?"=  ''^'^"  '^<="ty 
I  believe,  although  ZaeL.v  hil  If"  '■^':.  ^'  '"  ^t'"  "-"e, 
has  departed  moft  of  the  ^tmZf  "  ^"'^  ""^  *'■"'  '"m 
■s  now  smart  and  prosperous "iflrj  °^  '^'  P'«'^<^'  ""d  it 
dark  and  dingy  enoV  Cone  knfw  '"'^'"'^^^y^  it  was 
come,  and  he  was  one  of  the  mysteHe?  7  "T  ^'"='""y  h^d 
even  now,  in  mysteries.  He  had  ar  if  /  ^'"'^  *'"" 'J^'>'«' 
J  with  a  basket  over  his  bnpk  *r".  '"'  *"  »  y""!?  man 

the  light,  when  Tre!    s  was  a  S  IT  ""'""■«  ^^'^  -- 
Bannister,  Junior,  had  no    ca  tt,      'f^  "'"^^^  ""d  ^I'- 
jThe   Man   at  Ar;ns.     Zrcharv   h,^   T'f  P"^'"«  ^^^  "ver 
■ttle  silver  images  in  Ws  basket        ^."''l ''"'^    »"K   and 
«  a  little  roon,%ver  the  sh^    'jf,^."  ^''^  stayed  there 
|;^'th  hi™.     The  inhabitants  of  the  n,*'""f.'""^  P^'P-^d 
\t'  b"'   they   were  always   Lets^ed''  ^-t"''"  *'-'^d 
|beapoortrade,"they  hadsaid/ffi    ;   -    ^'""'^J'  ^^'^''"y 
l»;fying  anything  or  anybody  not  If ■"■/      P""""  *'^'''=  "  ^'g- 
I'tey  had  hung  about  his  shnn  ",°''/"^"^^y  approved  of— but 

"laments,  a^d  h^d'^a  k  T  ^^1,.^' 'r'"'' ''"'^  ««'« 
I«Pen  and  mouths  agape  at  Z  ti™  '°"etimes  with  eyes 
I  tem.     And  then  pefp^e  had  T  """  ''^  <=°"ld   tel 

Ifagon  and  even  bSi'^  and   Cf.  ^T  '^"'''  ""^  ?  "" 
I  ad  heard   of  the   things    tha't^^'  '-''"'  '"'•""''=  ""'J' 
Ibew  where  he  found  hTtreas'e,    f    '^    ^"^   ^'''«-     ^^^^   ""e 
Ijop,  smiling  and  amiable    b^t  si  r  '"  ^"^  "'"^y"  '"  his 
I"";  from  London,  and  he  htdlT*'""^'  gentlemen  would 
l^dreas  Morelli,  concerning  tl        f?',"^''   ^""''^nds   like   Mr 
I;™  written.     Z^chaTSs  sh°on  b   '^  "  "^"^  '">'  ^''-^^ 
l«Tre]iss  for  all  that  was  "tranZnr""  "S'''^*  *•«=  ^"'j 
|«  Imk  with  London  an/  nfT^  unusual— the  stronir- 

l^ittle  back  room  behind  Ms  stp  !"r"\P'---     He  ha^ 
^^-ends,  give  them  ^'^^^^  :^^Z^  :^t^:^ 
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the  world.  He  was  always  so  friendly  that  people  thought 
that  he  must  wish  for  things  in  return,  but  he  never  asked 
for  anything,  nor  did  he  speak  about  himself  at  all.  As 
for  his  portrait,  he  had  a  pale  face,  a  big  beak  nose,  very 
black  hair  that  hung  over  his  forehead  and  was  always  un- 
tidy, a  blue  velvet  jacket,  black  trousers,  green  slippers, 
and  small  feet. 

He  also  wore  two  rings  and  blew  his  long  nose  in  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  the  most  wonderful  colours.  All  these 
things  may  seem  of  the  slenderest  importance,  but  they 
are  not  insignificant  if  one  considers  their  effect  upon  Peter. 
Zachary  was  the  most  romantic  figure  that  he  had  yet  en- 
countered; to  walk  through  the  shop  with  its  gold  and  its 
silver,  its  dust  and  its  jewels,  into  the  dark  little  room  be- 
yond; to  hear  this  wonderful  person  talk,  to  meet  men  whr 
lived  in  London,  to  listen  by  the  light  of  flickering  candles 
and  with  one's  eyes  fixed  upon  portraits  of  ladies  dancing 
in  the  slenderest  attire,  this  was  indeed  Life,  and  Life  such 
as  The  Bending  Mule,  Scaw  House,  and  even  Stephen's 
farm  itself  could  not  offer. 

Peter  often  wondered  why  Stephen  and  Zachary  were 
friends,  because  they  seemed  to  have  little  enough  in  com- 
mon, but  Stephen  was  a  silent  man,  who  liked  all  kinds  of 
company,  ond  Peter  noticed  that  Zachary  was  always  very 
polite  and  obliging  to  Stephen. 

Stephen  was  very  silent  going  across  the  Common  and 
down  the  high  road  into  the  town,  but  Peter  knew  him  too 
well  by  this  time  to  interrupt  his  thoughts.  He  was  think- 
ing perhaps  about  his  accounts  th.it  would  not  come  right 
or  about  the  fight  and  Burstead  his  enemy. 

Everybody  had  their  troubles  that  they  thought  about 
and  every  one  had  their  secrets,  the  things  that  they  kept 
to  themselves — even  Aunt  Jessie  and  old  Curtis  the  gar- 
dener— one  must  either  be  as  clever  as  Zachary  Tan  or  as 
foolish  as  Dicky  the  Idiot  to  know  very  much  about  people. 
Zachary,  Peter  had  noticed,  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
always  listened  to  everything  that  Dicky  had  to  say,  and 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  even  when  he 
seemed  to  be  talking  about  the  wildest  things — and  it  was 
a  great  m.iny  years  after  this  that  Peter  discovered  that  it 
was  only  the  wisest  people  who  knew  how  very  important 
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PWe/o'strefr'tr'^^^^^^^^  -'7   bottom   of 

straight  down  to  the  liw/„^   ""^""^    "'"t   «hat   goe. 
bo.U  lie,  and  you  co„  d    L  t^tL'.t^  ^''"''  ""^  "'^llfg 
chief   between 'the   house,   on    e.-fh        V  ">"""  '■""dker? 
houses  in  Poppero  Strlt  «,.!,?"  ,'"'=■     *^""y   "f   the 
of  the  pathwf;,  and  you  n'utt  ^o  /  ""'f  '"''"'  ""^  '-e 
door.     Zaehar/s  »hop^  was  1  ke^thf,"  ^*'.'"  .'°  "='«^''  "'« 
door   With    a    bright    bras,   t„„e£'   ""''   "   '""^  "  ^''^n 
many  things  jumbled  together  i^th       ^^^    "'"^    ^'^^y 
china   shepherd,   and    shephe'de,se,    ::'"^''*-J''"dle,tick,. 
cup,   and   ,aucer,,   bttle   bra,'    «     '   ""»'   ""<'   neeltlaee,, 
niateh-boxe,.  charis,  and  o  d  blue*T'    '"  "''    »""«"-boxe, 
back  a  complete  suit  of  armour  th„fT /'u''''  """^  "'  "^e 

of  the  m^'e'SrS  IT s^"!,'""''"  «""  "-  'hing, 
.n  the  low-roofed  ihop    brushed  n^Jr^V""  'f ""'""'  %"'« 
»hom  Zaehary  now  hfr'ed  to  a,lrwi/h  f.""''-^'"^^''  ^""'^ 
passed  into  the  dark  room  bevond    Pete,  .,"  "■??""  ""'' 
There  were  two  silvi-i-  /..„ji   ^-  ,  ^f  ^'  close  at  h  ,  heels 
piece,  and  there  we  e "two  i^'lf  J."^'"^''  °"  *'"=  ■»-«- 
baize  table  and  round  the  fiT         ""^  """*"■«  "^  the  green 
of  them  Zachary  h?ms  ^  tXr'w^'l  '*""'  '"'"■     ^n" 
Bannister,   host   of   The   Man   „t    T      P'"""""'  ''"'«=  Mr. 
Frosted  Moses,  sucking  as  usual  at  hi^'   T'^"  ^"^   "« 
fourth  wa,  a  stranger  '  '"'  «f^^"t  P'P^,  and  the 

B.^lXCd  r.n:/-"''  -.in..  "Ah,  Mr. 
'■th  you.?  Excellent  eien'pi  i.?'^-  brought  the  boy 
,^athe,o  (old  Moses"  'sodetnlef"  ^1'"'"*'='  ""''  M' 
'l"s  is  Mr.  Emilio  ZantT  a  friP„T^^°"  ^^r'  "^  "«"«; 
The  stranger,  who  was  LZ  °^  ?'"^  '"'n  London." 
kead  and  an 'eager  smiTe'ro,:  andThrt  'f  ."""•T'"'  "^  "'»''' 
te  also  shook  hands  with  Peter  a,  Tf,  i"  '  7'^^  ^"=P'"'"' 
-5-n  of  his  life  to  Je:m\L'A\':L^Z£ 

"tut  hTtrgri?:;rdr  ^-^  ^-^"-^'"^  ^^- 

"erything  that  he  had  to  ,»4      d   '"tcimg  courteously  to 
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an  cxcitinjt  Introduction.     The  boy  was  able  very  quickly 
to  oWittrntc  liimself  by  sitting  down  somewhere  in  a  cor- 
ner and  rininining  absolutely  silent  and  perhaps  that  wis 
the  reason  that  he  was  admitted  to  so  many  elderly  gather- 
ings—he was  never  in  the  way.     He  slipped  quickly  into 
a  chair,  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall,  but  close  to  the 
elbow   of  "  the  gentleman   from   London,"  whose   face  he 
watched   with  the  greatest  curiosity.     Stephen  was  silent, 
and  irosted  Moses  very  rarely  said  anvthing  at  all,  so  that 
the  conversation  si-eedily  became  a  dialogue  between  Zaeh- 
ary  and  the  Icreign  gentleman,  with  occasional  appeals  to 
Air.  arant  for  his  unbiassed  opinion.     Peter's  whole  mem- 
ory of  the  incident  was  vague  and  uncertain,  although  in 
atter  years  he  often  tried  very  hard  to  recall  It  all  to  mind, 
lie  was  excited  by  the  mere  atmosphere  of  the  place,  by 
the   silver   cundlesticks,   the   dancing   ladies   on   the   walls, 
Zaclia  :■•  .   blue   coat,  and  the  sense  of  all  the  wonderful 
thing!,  ii.  the  shop  beyond.     He  had  no  instinct  that  it  was 
all  important  beyond  the  knowledge  that  it  roused  a  great 
many  things  in  him  that  the  rest  of  his  life  left  untouched 
and  anything  to  do  with   "London,"  a  city,  as  he  knew 
from  Tom  Jones  and  David  Coppcrfield,  of  extraordinary 
excitement  and  adventure,  was  an  event.     He  watched  Mn 
Emilio  Zan  1  closely,  and  he  decided  that  his  smile  was  not 
real,  and  that  it  must  be  very  unpleasant  to  have  a  bald 
like  •■   "<=. '''^'' "f =<^d  t'""  he  said  things  in  a  funny  wav: 
like      ze  beautiful  country  zat  you  'ave  'ere  with  its  sea 
and  It.,  woods      and  "  I  'ave  the  greatest  re-spect  for  ze 

ilnr  ZacLt"         "  ""'  "'^  '"'  '''  '"  ^"^ 

Sometimes  Peter  fancied  that  his  words  meant  a  great 

deal  ,„„re  than  they  seemed  to  mean.     He  laughed  when 

Stephen  talk,  but  Stephen  was  very  silent.     On  the  whole 
the    conversation    was    dull,    Peter    thought,    and    oncrie 

m^lZu  %T  I^"'lon  was  spreading  like  a  balloon  and 
filling  all  the  room.     There  was  no  mention   of  London 

uif  Lr"'''^'^    ^°\  ""^"^   P'"^'"^   Stephen   had   come 
there,  because  he  sat  loo    ..g  at  the  fire  with  his  brown 
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.a.d    like  a  shot  out  of  a'guT'" /^^''';"i  'l"«'''/"n1 
friend  think  of  it?"  *     "     "^""^  *''«'  docs  our  little 

emb:'::,S"°^J''7j''j'-t  he  was  referring,  and  looked 
matching  hin,  keLlJ.  '    "''"•   ^'""-'"'^    "-at   Zaehary    JS 

boy?  "and   he  put^s   f  "  tnH    "  ^T  ""^  «'"»"  "  >   ■  v 
d'».kej  him  moic  than  ever    but  T      '''"''  '"'^•<=-     ^'etej 

;i;;-i^:^Si^K^r^#r'''"«'''»^^«<'. 

""d  both  Zachnry  and  Mr  Zan  fla,  ^w""'  "">•  ''"'-""ion, 
t'-n  w      m  the  ]ea,t  necessary    ""«""^'^  "  8'^"'  ^-^-J  "ore' 
,  And  then-afterwards?"  sa  J  Ar,    !,      • 

And  then,  -ddenlyf 'Jhe^n  h^°£rd  tht  "'   ?°''^'^"   "'-" 
grew  very  grave  indeed,  and  hif .  '  '^'"■''""'  M'-  Zanti 

■■AndVu'sM,!!^-'  -'-P-edt'his^  a';:  '^  ^^-* 
;»  London^nd   at^/veXU^"  ^''''d  >  ^'-"  -e 

S^^^S^^-^Sd^S-- 

'         tlie   most   wonderful 


^1! 
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place.  In  one  week,  It  yon  are  clerer,  you  'ave  made 
thouiandi  of  pounds— thouiandi  and  thouiandi.  Ii  it  not 
•o,  Mr.  Tan?  When  you  are  ju»t  a  little  bit  older,  a  few 
years— then  you  shall  come.  And  you  ask  for  your  friend, 
Mr.  Emilio  Zanti— became  I  like  you.  We  will  be  friends, 
is  not  that  so?"  ' 

And  he  held  out  his  large  fat  hand  and  grasped  Peter's 
smnll  and  rather  damp  one.  Then  he  bent  even  closer,  still 
holding  Peter's  hand:  "  Do  you  know  one  thing?  "  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  No,"  replied  Peter,  husky  with  awe. 

"It  is  this,  that  when  you  think  of  Mr.  Zanti  and  of 
London  and  of  adventures,  you  will  look  in  a  looking-glass 
—any  looking-glass,  and  you  will  see — what  you  will  see  " 
and  he  nodded  all  over  his  fat  face.  ' 

Peter  was  entirely  overcome  by  this  last  astonishing 
statement,  and  was  very  relieved  to  hear  numbers  of  clocks 
In  the  curiosity  shop  strike  five  o'clock.  He  got  off  his 
chair,  said  good-bye  very  politely  indeed,  and  hurried  up 
tlie  dark  street. 

For  the  moment  even  his  beloved  Stephen  was  forgotten 
and  looking-glasses,  the  face  of  Mr.  Emilio  Zanti,  London 
streets,  and  Zachary's  silver  candlesticks  were  minried  con- 
fusedly in  his  brain. 


i  : 


And  Indeed  throughout  the  dreary  supper  Peter's  brain 
was  m  a  whirl.  It  often  happened  that  supper  passed 
without  a  word  of  conversation  from  first  to  last.  His 
father  very  rarely  said  anything,  Peter  never  said  any- 
tlung  at  all,  and  if  Aunt  Jessie  did  venture  on  a  little  con- 
versation she  received  so  slender  an  encouragement  that 
she  always  forsook  the  attempt  after  a  very  short  time. 
it  was  a  miserable  meal. 

It  was  cold  beef  and  beetroot  and  blanc-mange  with  a 
very,  very  little  strawberry  jam  round  the  ed^s  of  the 
glass  dish,  and  there  was  a  hard  red  cheese  and  little  stiff 
woolly  biscmts. 

But  old  grandfather  Westcott  was  always  hungry,  and 
his  querulous  complaints  were  as  regular  an  aecompanimeiil, 
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•nd  that  gave  Aunt  J t«' "  a  L'  I  i''"',  ""o  *"^  ""y  pf^oi 

•  »tMnge  noi.e  from  tl.e  .„  ,        T!'  '"  "''»  ""d  at  last 

quarrelling.     At  Uh  a^    ■'oT%'''l''\,''''  ^"""'^  "'■  ^S 

.^"f   for   a    poor   old    man-"    ''nf:    *''"  '•^^'"^■"t  l>'<ce  of 

poor   old    n,„n  -    ,     ";;"  «"'     tl»n    ^hnnpcrLg  and 

«P«du«lIy  into  slerp    '^     '"^    "'    ""'■"■"'"    that    Jtngtl.ened 
-;.  -"dtriartrd"'  tfr  ^-^  '^een  .eared 

the  result  by  tlus!  .  Ztit  l-  ^^'  ""1  -"J  >""ltipi; 
figures)  crept  over  tl.e  ,««"  and  fh  *"''''  ^'"**'  '"-«ritten 
"arks,    and    aWavs    be  win  "  .""'=  '"""^Kv  «"»" 

ooking-glasses,  „n'd  fat  Mr  "z::"^    '",''"    ""e    '^ond^ 

ran  down  l,i,  face."  SuchnT  '""«'""«  »""'  the  tears 
h.ng,  could  be  .0  cuhS/coS^  X",  :^"'  «"  'h«" 

>"■,         '•"v-ng    their    PwAr^^d    J,  ,  °  Ji'"' ""e  sup. 
^    I  even  2489  X  gilg  V  c^o?      ^'■'■"    f"""^- 

.nd  inand  S.""  "'^'  "»'•  "^  pag-e  Inl  Tp^and  dTwT 

f.^s^^JT^'-'y  ^-  the   middle   of  the   silence  hi. 

-on'^Tuesd:;  Zk^'"'   """^   *"   --"-ol-to   Devonshire 
^^^^^ttKn/---'--^..r.and 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IN  WHICH  "DAWSON'S."  AS  THE   GATE  OF  LIFE    IS 
PROVED  A  DISAPPOINTMENT 


If  'r 
k:. 


I      T*f,'  "f /o""e,  very  strange  that  this  should  come  so 
swiftly  after  the  meeting  with   the  London   gentleman 
—It  was  almost  as  though  he  had  known  about  it,  because 
It  was  a  first  step  towards  that  London  that  he  had  so  con- 
fidently promised.     To   Peter  school  meant  the  immediate 
supply  of  the  two  things  that  he  wanted  more  than  anythina 
m  the  world-Friendship  and  Knowledge;  not  knowledge 
of  the  tiresome  kind.  Knowledge  that  had  to  do  with  the 
Kmgs  of  Israel  and  the  capital  of  Italy,  but  rather  the  ex- 
perience that  other  gentlemen  of  his  own  age  had  already 
gathered  during  their  journey  through  the  world.     Stephen, 
Zachary,  Moses,  Dicky,  Mrs.  Trussit,  old  Curtis,  even  Aunt 
Jessie— aU  these  people  had  knowledge,  of  course,  but  they 
would  not  give  it  you— they  would  not  talk  to  you  as  though 
they  were  at  your  stage  of  the  journey,  they  could  not  ex- 
change opinions  with  you,  they  could  not  share  in  your  wild 
surmises,  they  could  not  sympathise  with  your  hatred  of 
addition,  multiplication,  and  subtraction.     The  fellow  vic- 

tZ  ^,  i  '  '"'«'•'  ''^^^  •^*"  ^^P«'<=d  to  do  these 

things,  but  they  were  too  young,  too  uninterested,  too  un- 

menlZT^-     ^M     *'""=''    f "'    boys-boys    wivh    excite- 
ment  and  sympathy  .  .  .  real  boys. 

He  had  wanted  it,  far,  far  more  terribly  than  any  one 
had  known.     He  had  sat,  sometimes,  in  the  darken  h 
bedroom,   and  thought   about  it   until   he   had   very   nearly 

denlv  ^nZ""   '%T'^'^,  "/"  t'«'ly'  «"d  now  it  had  sud- 
denly come  out  of  the  clouds  .  .  .  bang! 

II 

a  JumLr^nf  ""'*.  •'?' '  ^'"^  "  """"«  'P^^J  ""d  provided 
a  number  of  most  interesting  situations.     In  the  first  place 
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-Jinronfe"  :S,^^<Jh '^'-f.f-' ""-^n  Monda, 

I  ,'!"'>  «g«a«l  foot,  into  0  d  Parlow^  'f  7''°  J'"^  '"*"i"g. 
the  shining  map  of  Europe  on  th.  "'"fZ-'^*  study  with 
I  Caesar  (conquered  Brita,^?  3.°" /"'^J^"'  f  ^"''  °I  •^"''"' 
I  They  would  all  be  there  Th^d'  ,*■  ^°''°  '^d  carpet. 
I  -as  a„d  „„  discoverfng  ;harh?w"o^^  "°"'^"  "'•"'"'e 
Wilhe  DaffoU,  of  reeent  train  1  "^''^'"  =""=  agai".  • 

because  now  h'e  would  Sc  dwf^a^dT'^'  ^""i'/  '^  P'^^s^d 
•  •  •  Ves,  that  was  all  verv  nl»      If'^i     ^"">  ^=t  him! 
,      There   was   further  the  ^t.f^f"*.*''  ^^'"^  "f- 

after  all,  be  exac  ly "hat  ptrf '  *'^'/!='-'"'l  ■"ight  "ot, 
I  m  his  mind  were  evolved  from  v  "'«'?"''  ''•     ^he  picture, 

I  »ith  her  own  hands  "  "^'^^  ""^  handsome  education 

,  M^°  s:f w\;^iLVS^;^-■■l^°pp-«^  ■?  - 

course.   Master  Petef  Hnl  """^  '"  l^^"""-     "Of 

J'.ey  are  all  like  th't,  ^TeCe  ^  B  f^'',,^"'''  '^  «""«' 
now.  It's  time  for  me  to  h^l^C-  "^  *''"^'  '«"  away 
supper,"  &c.  &c.        ""  *"  ''«  '""ting  after  your  mother's 

^S^X  hLrtrlTe  "muf «  .^"^t-'  """«■'  i, 
as  she  gave  him  mixed  biscuits  outTh;"^      ^°"  '^h  " 

Stephen  also  was  of  litf).  ^ .  ''^''  '""• 

S'ad  when  he  heard  about  it""'  ""'  '^  •^'<^"''  -^«  specially 

„  And  It's  a  good  school,  do  you  think  >  "  !,»      ■  j 
,        Of  course,"  said  Petp,  „„i-     ^i     V,        "e  said. 

I's  in  Devonshire   and  nea;rb/tl°"\'''  ""^  ^'^  hest. 
(Ih's  very  importantly)  ^  "'^  ^'«ht  o'clock  train  " 

« h/t^i  tttT^drn^t^t;;?'  ^°  «-«^  - 

;Wow.     It  was  a  dreadful  ni?f  „fT        P."""'  ""^  »  """nor 
'  -e  most  wonderful  ll'tt^  IdXrl  t'uX  Tff. 
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I  es — Uiat  11  be  a  good  day.     Well   Vr^'..  f »,«      j    /• 

always""  "''"    "'    "''    ^°"'    ^''''-     ^    'hall    love    you 

looS  hr  if^hf  S  "^^^'l""'^  by  the  shoulders  and 
"promise  me  that      Yer  J/f       %""  """'  '"y'"  ""e  "aid, 

shining  brass  buttons  o/hi  It  £  tn.H '?  T''  "l?^/  ""^ 
brown  hands,  his  mild  hlZ  .T'  i  ^  ''*''''  ="^  '^'ge 
at  the  end  wherl  it  outht  t„  T  T^  "■""  '"^^^''^y  '1^^'^ 
Brant  raised  from  theory  heart  orLT"',-*"  ^l^™ 
strong  and  primitive  as  thp^nt  j  ^  ^'1^'  something  as 
that  made  L  Zrground  """^  """  '"'*  '"""'"«  ^''^''■» 

the'£'c"ri:^tf  "Sl^^t  ''t-  I"''  M''^^  ''™  -  «-' 
and  Pester  did  noi  slelZ!'!^  "^''^  "'"  '^"  """' 

-the^Sed^tSrtt  L'rl.T.'  f"''"'^  '•"'^  «'-'^ 
and  the  .hing- Jt-^n"  t'-^  Ife  ^^fl^ 

afte"of alf"  g'/^""  /^  '^''"^  "  °"  *"«  '"'« 
ve.stil,heeou,di^e:rrsetat'arS^a:S::: 
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Man  at  Ar^^L^J^f /^'fof  4?/  P^^^-l^r^C 
grey  uncertain  clouds,  and  the  .1  a  '°''"  ""'"S'^d  w"h  the 
and  the  only  certain  and  assuredTh  """^^"^  ^"^  ^he  sea! 
«ie  Giant's  Finger.     That  ,H      .  V"^  "^^^  '''^  streneth  of 

the  journey  to  the  station  seeLeT  Pn^f""!^'^  *'""«  ""^ 
His  father  was  perfectly  silent  j**'^*"  '^'=a»se  of  it 
"'gh  hare  snatched  ffom  th^'  ""''.  ""^  t^ri"  that  Peter 
thistles,  and  his  own  esrciaJ '  '"?*"'''  ">«  Porters,  the 
«."  paralysing  occurrence      He  «'.''''"  "^a^fv^  by 

a^  something  himself, Tut  h^could  V^^'^'^  *°  ^av^ 
that  were  quite  impossible  like  "How  T'^  """"''  "^  th'^g" 
-;3  early  in  the  .orning,!^^"  X^w^TdS-wLS  ^K 

It  was  terrible, 
was  hupin^^.^'  -"^''^-'hey  were  hurrying,  every  „„e 
H.S  father  suddenly  spoke. 
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alone.     Two  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 
Ills  nose,  and  the  train  .started. 


He  bleu 


I  H 


chole''in''tl!e"thr"f  '"V"'°  "/.^"'^  ^'^'"'  ^'«'  *<=«'»  «"d  a 
fn  Vh.  I?    [  '  ""^^  "  ''"''^•^"  P'"'""^  desire  to  be  back 

wiftnet'of^^r"*"  "'  ^T  """^^     ^"^  '^'d  ">-=  fl-t^g  1 
Ts  leavin/h..     "'^^„™"""-y   Pi'^o^e   him.     Suddenly  onf 
was  leaving  behind   all   those  known   paths   and  views    so 
dimly  eonimonplaee  in  the  having  of  them,  so  rosily  rTman- 
tic  in  the  tragic  wanting  of  them  '  ^ 

sho^lT  '""""'  *'"'*  ^^'l-  '^'"'^"'  ^''  «""t.  "nd  ti"  father  I 
tus  of^E""    tT  P''">"=«-"y  aifeetionat;  in  their  f a  e- 
wells  ot   him!     They  were  not— to  that  he  could  swear— 
and  yet  back  he  would  run  did  Honour  and  Destiny  aUo^ 

He  felt  like  a  sharp  wound  the  horrible  selfishness  and  I 
mdfference  of  his  parting  when  Stephen's  beard  had  been 
Ld  1,     ^VTf^y  f ^"'"''  ^''  f«'^  that  it  had  hurt  him-  ' 

~tlv   the  ir'""^  K°"">  '°^''  ^"^  '''"»  '"'d  hedge,,  ' 
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^^dm!  pr;t!„r  *"'"" '"  «^'  ""^'^  "* "» '■«'  -«t  not 

Y»* .  ^vca,  you  are — or  von  wr^ro      c  .  * 

^^^^iu.c,.  „„.  .ee  ^^hethrth:r.ufrr^tC't^ 

said  Set  SinTLTh:''  '"'  '  '"f™  -"><=  -ndwiehes  " 

•■  Well,  suptZ^^ZlZlT'  "".'  '"'""S  "• 
•"-      And  if  you  eould  LnlJ,  ,    i  ,"""  """^  '^•'"  .'"urs  with 


me. 


alone,  you  know."  "  '  ''^"  """"g  my  meala 

•Jow^ioT.ir^^'ritetLr'^"  :!'''=  ^'^-p--  -- 

Pitality.^  Aloreover  he  O  d  G  nH  ""^'"^''  "^  *''"'  h"'- 
produced  the  most  wonde"fu]i?  ,han"r  ''''^',  ^"™  '""'  ''»^' 
certainly  a  meal,  and  Aunt  Jessie^     ^T'^l'     ^^"'^  ^as 

other  things,  like  chiel^en  and  tSf^.^tr^'  T""  "'^"y 
plum  cake.  tongue,  apples  and  pears  and 

,  ^oraTShT?  i::  t°h^s\-r  "r-j  -^  ^-^-^ '° 

I^KO  are  as  weak  as  pins,  you  h'v^  a  V"''-  "'"'^^°"=  y""' 
"f  your  chest,  and  3':ou  have  t  inten  ^^  "'  "'^  '"'■'''^'<= 
mother  again."  ""  '"'''"se  desire  to  see  your 

"itutr  :!;:L^''t:::  r-^'  t-^^^  ^^  --•*  h. 

called  Stephen,  and  one  or  two  nl  rf  "  ^"'"'^  "^  ''"' 

,  ■■^*"^"tEt.«rs'''i  "■•«■■*'■ 
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This  was  nnmensely  reassuring,  and  Peter  felt  very 
much  cheered.  You  will  make  all  the  friends  of  your  life 
there.  You  will  learn  to  be  a  man.  Dear  me !  "  The  Old 
Gentleman  eoughed.     "  I   don't  know  what  I  would   have 

he'a'dJ^  "'  '"'°'''-  "^°"  ""*'  '"'^^  '=''""'«='  y-  --"V' 
!.  L^  ''^"'•d  some  one  say  once,"  said  Peter,  "  that  courage 
IS  the  most  important  thing  to  have.  It  isn't  life  that  mat- 
ters, but  courage,  this  man  said." 

you,1,oy?"^  "'"''"  ""^  ^^^  Gentleman  said,  "how  old  are 

"  «r*n  ^^"^*'^y  thirteen,"  answered  Peter. 
VVell    the  more  you  see  of  boys  the  better.     You  might 
be  forty  by  the  way  you  talk.     You  want  games  and  fellows 
of  your  own  age,  that's  what  you  want.     Why  I  never  hearf 
of  such  a  thing,  talking  about  life  at  your  age  " 

t),  k'k^I'  ]''?'  ^  •""*  '*™'=  something  tery  wrong,  al- 
though he  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  his  crime,  so  he  turned 
the  conversation.  luniiu 

.„!,"'  \  t""^^  "''^  L"^  """='''"  ^^  '^'-J'  "  to  hear  about  your 
school  if  you  wouldn't  mind."  ^ 

.JtV^"  ??''  9^""^°"'"  began  in  the  most  wonderful  way, 
and  to  hear  him  talk  you  would  imagine  that  school  was  the 
paradise  to  which  all  good  boys  were%ent-a  deliriously  de- 
lightful place,  with  a  shop  full  of  sweets,  games  without  end 

onetbei^brd"'  '  ""'^  ^"'^  ""^  ^^  ^'^  *°  P^- 

OIH  rT  Jj'""'?  """'  attentively  with  his  head  against  the 
Old  Gentleman  s  very  warm  coat,  and  then  the  warmth  and 
the  movement  of  the  train  caused  the  voice  to  swim  further 
and  further  away  into  distance. 

"Bless  my  soul!"   Peter  heard  as  though  it  had  be 
whispered  at  the  end  of  the  train 

to  ch"S  w"""'  ^°""«  """•     ^""^  ^""'^  -'d  y-  -re 
A  rubbing  of  eyes,  and  behold  a  stout  guard  in  front  of 

when r  ;e"lt  f""  T.^l  *'^  ""''  ^^""^"^  whatever    b 
when  he  felt  for  his  ticket  in  hi.  side  pocket  he  found  also 

Went  a^fleir"'^  ''"'  """^  '="'^'"'^  ""'  '-"  '^"^  -•>- 
All  this  was  very  encouraging,  and  Peter  followed  the 
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train  that  remind^  P^r^T  the  Sel  r'toT  "  '""•= 
•o  helpless  and  incapable  did  it  look      Th  /"""   """' 

and  his  luggage  into  a  cartlge  and  thin  1/^^^  ''"V^ 
last  word  as  to  Salton  bein^  hi.  ,?  *.  "  .^"'  n""  wth  a 
here  a  y„,  k„^  „„,  "niZLthZ^Z'^  "*=  Tf  ^"^ 
slept  again,  because  when  he  nevf  I^'b^  j  .  ?^  ""'^*  '"^''e 
the  platform  was  fuU  of  peopk  ""'  °^  *''^  *'"''''* 

W-S^4r' frifnrandV^^  "l'^'  """"^  "^  «-"• 
them  with\  great  feefi  of  d«7!- '''''''TV     "«   '^""'''ed 

th.  «ung  thfmseives  ^1^2:^:2^1^:::^- 

^d^^X'lhVl^^^^^^  ^at  bod, 

a^d  behav-ng  as  if  Peter  wLn.  tht ^^^  XidT;'^^/ 

-^^LM^Lra';.S^f^Vter2:r-a-t 
.•ear,''^;^?  •"«''  '"  -"''  ^  "  P-'  -Jtlnight,  Will, 
wa;^f%r  wanf  :rb:"ff'^'''-  '  -^'  "^-'t  you  bother  to 
letted?;  t  Haggetl*-  ""'•  ^°-'''  '"««'  '<>  «'-  father's 
OW^;'C  J  Si' ■  ""^"  '"  ^°"  -'""^  about,  really. 
.at7'&^,tdeirSby"  «°-     ^'"^  '-^■-'  ^^  ^o  be 

win^owl^dtSratf  ^tt  t"^  ^.^  ^^  "^  ^""^ 
mildly  on  to  the  rack  and  L  ^  ,  '""''^'"  ''«*  "'"s  flung 
screaming:  ^  '""  ^"""'"K  ""»  "f  the  window, 

«"th?rf 'ciS  SeV-  ''°l5''?r'  °1-;''-'>  ".  "e-s  going 
Cocker!   Oh Mhere  he   is  r     w  1 '"'  ?!''"=*•'  Ko'"*?  strong? 
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two  gentlemw,  sat  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage 
and  exchanged  experiences.  «^n»go 

"  VVIiat  sort  of  hols.  >  " 

.Jl?'  ^""^  '?"'."•'     ^"^   """""«   ^"^  Christmas  at  all 
low  down  "'""  "'  *'^'*~8°'""'"  I'layed  it  awfully 

rather  scored  because  my  sister  had  a  ripping  writing 
ease  sent  to  her,  and  I  gave  her  a  rotten  old   book  in  ex- 
change, and  she  jolly  well  had  to." 
.M^lt^"  it  continued.     To  Peter  it  was  completely  unin- 

h  *  h;  J  'h"^'  f  a^  ^"'"^'^  '"">  ""-'  '""'ed  like 
this.  He  was  suddenly  flung  into  a  foreign  country.  The 
dismay  in  I„s  heart  grew  as  he  remembered  that  he  was 
go,ng  into  this  life  entirely  alone  and  without  a  friend  fn 
the  world.     He   felt   that   he  would,  had   it  been   possible" 

fAtZu'::!''"'''  "'"  ''-''''''  P'""«^  ^"  "  '-""S 

alight  "^aftertrsV"!'.''"'  ""'  '"'"''  '°  ""^  °- 
As  the  train  dragged  slowly  and  painfully  alon«  the 
dreariness  and  the  loneliness  increased.  The  dusk  felf  and 
they  stopped,  as  it  seemed,  every  other  minute,  and  always 
Peter  thought  that  it  must  be  Salton  and  prepared  to  ge 

whatever,  and  their  voices  continued  incessantly,  and  always 
the  httle    ram  jolted  along  sleepily  wandering  through  th 
dark  country  and  carrying  him  to  unknown  termors.     But    e 

had    „M'ht''"H  ""^  rr^'^''  "'""  "'•=  O^-^  Gentleman 

"  •tL^I-,    X  "'""■'^  ^^^^  "  ""'  ''"^  »««  "  through. 
T.snt  Life  that  matters,  but  the  Courage-" 

And  then  suddenly  the  train  stopped,  the  Iwo  bovs  flune 

themselves   at  the  window,  and   the  porter   outsidV  like  f 

"S^^:^'-\nTi^\T''  '"  '  '''«'  suddenly 'shouted 
ct„„T?'  ^""  i*""*  'here  were  mixed  impressions.  He 
passed    a"yi^  '^"^.--dy  platform  whilst  dark  figu" 

s^d  "  A  "  vo7w''f  »f.-.  ^J"^"  "  *»"'  """  Somebodv 
said      Are  you  Westcott.?      and  Peter  said  "  Yes  "  and  he 

Ws^ThC'th"  "  '"^'^  ""^""^"^  ^^'-''y  or::;dcd  wih 
dealof  nnU  J  """  "  «■■""'  ^'"^  "^  squeezing,  a  great 

whl:  •■rs:';otx:''  ^"  ''"*''°'''^  -^^^  ^~-  — 
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smelling  liedBeswitli  1,1,^1.  T,^      .1.  .       ^''<^^'>  dark  sweet- 

one  was  very  quiet  now   nnlL^t?,  horizon.     Every 

dreamed  of  the  O  d  n.'nfl     ^'*"/''"  "''•''■P  onee  more  and 

A  sudden  tu^e^ttstnTo/ "'"•"'•'''''  ""^  «*'=P''-- 

back,  and   pLr  ^vafa^Te' a^/a^n"  tHef "t^^l^r '^""^ 
driving   up    to   a   dirt    l.„o-„   k    ij.  .     ""''  "'^y  were 

hospital  or  a  prison  ^  ^"'''''"»  *•"•'  '""k^d   like  a 

following,  witf  soife  ten  o  her^  itnt  '^''m  .-''"'^","«''t, 
who  wore  a  pince-nez  VliVZ'  '""8/"?  """  gentleman 
was  very  eold  anTthat  l^hXr^'Vl'^'''^  *»»  "'»*  '■«= 
He  hear^  many  voiees' on  e  Were  S' utt  ""'  7"^'"''"«- 
being  continually  onened  Id  ?l  ^  the  distance,  doors  were 

down  the  dismal"  pasCes  The!  '  ""''J',"''  ^'"-^^  •''«'' 
lined  with  books  and  aTtout  IP  ^"'  '"^''"''y  '"  »  »'"dv 

watch  chai„7-.e„L''ran7:harh   'r  T^"^"^  "«'  ^is 
Some  eager  borfn  the  W        '''■     ^"^  "^  ^'ou  all  ?  " 
and  a  shriU%.pi7g;^:l'^,i;7?4-'  ;■*,    «  Pl-sant  smile 
and  Peter  immediately  hated  him     ^  '  "'""''  ^°'''  '"' 

a  Wk"  *Se  sS  Sem^t  s'at  MV:^  r  T'^^  '" 
all  are.     Your  first  term   vZ  I.         '        ^"'  •^J'''  ^ere  you 

and  play-work  and  p™;.^°",v'T^s7'^J"?^^^^  ^-'^ 

and    then    we'll    be    friends      Oh    ys'str^T"'''' 
Prayers  at  nine-thirty "  '   ^         Suppei'   at   nine. 

-z^ti;,r- Vo'i'^^r^ -'c'  \'^''  -» -'"'  P-- 

-d  left  them  wiCranZr'Crd^  ll^'t'l  '"'^''" 

^a«uely,  figures  passed  """^    ^"'''    ■»'^«>y    »"d 

Peter  sat  down  on  one  of  the  play-boxes  and  saw,  to  his 
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"  No,  I  hate  it,"  said  Peter. 
"Oh,  I  say!     What's  your  name?" 
•'Peter." 

"Peter!     Oh!  but  your  other  name.     The  fellows   will 
name/""   °'™"   '"^""^    '^   y""   ''"    *''""'   y»"    Christian 
"  Westcott,  then." 

"Mine's   Cheescman.     I'm  going  to  like  everybody  here 
and  get  on.     I  say,  shall  we  be  chums?  " 
No." 
I'Oh,  Isay!     Why  not?  " 
"  Because  I  don't  like  you." 
"Oh,  I  say!"  ' 

"j^  aaothei  minute  I'll  break  your  neck  " 
Oh!     I   say!"     The  piping  boy  sprang  up  from  the 

xty'll  givl  •t'yo^.''  '^"°*'  ^•'"  "'"^  ^--  --  -»  Peter'. 

CasuaUy.*'"  ^'^'"^  ^°^  """'"^  '*'"'°  **^  P""'«'=  *"'"'"8 

litUe^lnM.el''"'?^ '  T1  ^'^  ''"  "''=  «'<=atcoats  swaying  a 
is  thlli  tf,  *  '  '"'^  '"'^«'''«  ""'  ""''  ">«"  thinning  ag!in 
as  though  there  were  two  persons  inside  them    Peter  sat 

^"waT veTv  «l^  V*""^  *'■?.'  *""  ""  ^"^  ^"  '^^  h  "d 
«e  was  very  tired  and  very  cold  and  very  hungry 

A  crowd  advanced  towards  him-five  or  fix   boys    and 

bootsup,Val[y  I  wtirVlfdowh't"'  ""  ,?  ''■'  ^''"' 
savi     tL.  •  i'  °°  whatever  you  like      Oh!  I 

So  dL  fh     "  "f T  ^y-     ""  '"y  J-"  ""ne  is  Peter^^  " 
tentL  L™   r*''''"'  P'P'"«  °"«  '="'l«''v°nr  to  divert  at- 
tention  from  h,s  own  person.     The  fat  boy,  accompanied 
by  a  complacent  satellite,  approached  Peter       """"P'"''"' 

..  „.^^°'  y°"-     What's  your  name?  " 
vVestcott. 

"'Tisn't.     Il's  Peter." 

"Peter  VVestcott." 
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Peter  wa,  "  hacked  ^up  '"" 

•M^To.  *'"'  '°  ^'"'  ""=""  "'  ""'  -P-'""*  when  y„„.„ 

Peter  stood  square  and  faced  him. 
^^„  Oh!  you  won't  speak,  won't  you?     See  if  this  will  do 

n>outt'''  ""■  """^  "'  *"'  **"'='^'  •«=  -«•  -I'o  hit  m  the 
He  was  still  silent. 
Some  one  in  the  back  of  the  crowd  ««.,!   •■  nh 

ached.     He   buried   his    head   ?^   »t,      *    ""^  ""^  •■"  ^^"^ 
.bove  hj      ,„d  critd'quitSen'Sy  t  ril^L^X^"^' 

"ffcrbr- -•-"-- "''■•'"'''"■ 
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would  die  bccaute  h'.%  heart  would  never  beat  again 

Then  .lowly  he  gathered  hi<  clothe,  together  and  tried 
to  arrange  them  on  the  bed.  He  wa.  dreadfully  cold  and 
W.  toe,  .tuck  out  at  the  end  of  the  bed.     He  could  not  cover 

there  .hould  come  once  more  that  dreadful  wakening. 


M 


CHAPTER  V 
DAWSON'S.  THE  GATE  INTO  HELL 


A    LETTER  froo.  Peter  to  Stephen: 


Dear,  dear  Steve, 

There;  a  noi.e  going  on  and  boy,  are  throwing  papet 

That  iZiVk^lA  '"ir  '^J  ^"*«"'«  "•*  '"^•^'^o 

that  I  can  I  hold  my  pen.     Dear  Steve.  1  Impe  that  you  are 

very    very  happy  a.  I  am.     I  am  very  happy  here      I  an, 

m  the  bottom  form  becau.e  m,  ,um.  are  Lawful  and  my 

master  beat  me  for  them  ye.terday  but  he  i,  nothing  to  falhlr 

Iwa,  top  ,n  the  e..ay.     I  like  football-l  have  a  frtnd 

-ko'.  called  Galion(Idon-t  thiJk  that  i,  the  right  IZ  to 

.pell  a.     He  ,ay,  that  it  i.  like  a  trea,»re-,hip).     Heia 

-^ce  boy  and  Mrs.  Truuit  rva,  hi.  father'.  hou.ekeeperoZe 

your  loving  friend, 

Peter  Wettcott. 
A  letter  from  Stephen  to  Peter: 
Hear  Mr.  Peter, 

head     1  '"'«'*' ,*'»'«  '^.T"  y"'"'  "'-^  /"^'"'»  out  of  uoZ 
"ead.     I  am  no  hand  with  a  pen  and  it  i,  tnl.;«  '   ?° 

/  am  always,  your  friend, 

^  Stephen  Brant. 


---* 
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truth  was  .cmethinK  that  ml  tf      1"  'll^ '""h-and  the 
and  shoulders  set  bfck  ^  ""''  ^'*''  '''""^''ed  teeth 

beS"L!:rafd*a^ra^i:!;^«„rth::^- «"V^^^^ 

policy.  He  was  placed  inThe  W  f  L  ™  T'  "  '\^'' 
Ignorance  of  Latin  and  MathemaTies  Ind  h^rr""'  °^  ^^ 
was  younger  and  weaker  nJ;^  \  ,J^"^  ^''^'y  °"e 
comparative  peace  and  hp  ..P  •«  ^  "'^'"'^  '"'""  "-ere  was 
fingers,  or  w^s  se^lt  do J^  to  the  boS  f"' ''™"  ""^  '"''y 
was  not  inattention  but  rati  er  a  "Z"'  *""'"'"*'""■  " 
grasping  the  system  on  wh  eh  evervS  ""^5^"*^  *''" 
while  in  this  first  week  he  had  earJJ  ^  T'^^^'  ^^«=''"- 
three  friends,  and  altwlh  if  j  T "^  *  reputation  and  made 
«  bad  beginning  ^«^  ''"  ''"'  ""'  ^°^  "  that  was  not 

staX^tVt5^n\hTiLr'/"^;  !?"''^"^  '^-". 
that  he  ought  to  be  plavin^  f^K  n''  ""^  '^"""K  =«tain 

saw  another  new  bov  anH  h„-1  Tl-  '  commonly  hung, 
noticed  before-he  was  shl^r  i"?".  ^""^  W  h«  had 
good-tempere4  eyes    and  he  '        ^  *'"■  ^^^'  "'""'• 

one  who,^  PeterTad  evt  seen  t„Tr  ^^r^*'"'"  ""^ 
d>d  not  mind  it  when  his  ears  were  duiC'"^k'''"""^  ^'■"^  ^' 
but  only  said  slowly  "  Oh  I  ?.  »  ™  •"'  «""*  twisted, 
boy  Peter  made  approach    '        ^  '"        ^°  *''"  wonderful 

oughtTo  Ce*bee";,lt:  f/  ''f  "^  ^^  ^<"'»'«'"-'  ^ 
where  to  look."  ^    ^    ^^  yesterday  only  I   didn't  know 

The  slow  boy  smiled.     "  I'm  „„;„„  ,     ,    , 
said,  "  come  on."  ^"'"K  to  look  myself,"  he 

theXtTunX'r^tm'eTb"''-  .^'"'  -"'-"«  down 
on  that  Lt  mornTng  n  schoolZo^'"""  ''''"  had  ^noticed 
than  Peter  and  not  very  much  l;!  T  ^^'^  ""'«  "'der 

dignity    an  air  that  wl^  yZ^^olZ'fY-  ""'\  "  ^race,  a 

-ugh  and  clumsy  .gure^^eltS^^  ^-^  tSt^Sj 
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!t°"h"U"lpp™t^^^^^^^  'r  ••  Stee^forth." 

diseordant  crowTwfth  ie  ',  "  fr>  ^T'  '"*"  "«-  » 
shouting  and  laughing.rd  Pete  could  r""'';,  '""=^  *"« 
.was  crying.     The  crowH  ..  '^"^^^ ^°"^<\  hear  tliat  some  one 

danced^hlting  ,ou„7V:L7'^?"'*  5°'?"='^  "  ""«  -"d 
was  standing  cryin^r,,!-.  ^  ^  ™  '  ^"^  '='"'''''7  W  who 
in  hi,  arm.^  E^  "^  ^T^dT'^ll'  ""J'  ^''  ^''^^  Juried 
by  one  boy  i„  the  ring  Into  another^  '"'""'  ^"^  ''"'"=''«' 
tossed  from  side  to  side  ^'  =™''  ^"'^  »°  was 

Pe;?r%„'dSy  tT^o' r"^  £  f  "^ -''■   "^'-^  caused 
land  like  a  bullet  frfm  Tin  he  r'"''^  T"'''^  ""«  <='"^»'. 
circle.     "  You  beasts '     Yn^  K^    .   »'  u"*"  *'"'  "'"^d'e  of  the 
He  began  to  hit  wfldly,  wUh  ^s'head';  '"'''^^  %'te^cally. 
him,  and  very  soon  tl.e're  was  a  fw       """',?*  ""^  •""=  "«" 
roared  with  Ja.ghter  as  th^v  fl.fn^  f^T  '"^'^^-     ^he  crowd 
one  another,  thel,  suddenroi  of  th'  '"'"f""""  ^"^^  ''S-"'" 
in  the  eye  from  Peter's  tistTn/  the  circle  got  a  wild  blow 
other  was  kickedVn    he  sluns    „  tV^''"**"'"*^  '""=''.  "- 
Peter  had  lost  all  sense    ftae^  or   S  oTr'  '"''^  "'"''^'^• 
he  was  wild  with  excitement   !nd  th    '  °^'^='°"  or  sanity; 
the  last  five  days  found  mT^^r    .^  ^'^"'-"P  ^"""ons  of 
He  did  not  kno';  whettrfe 'weTe' hir7'"^''"'"«  ''^^o'- 
down  and  in  an  instant  up  aLhiiln         ,""'  ""^^  ^^  ^« 
his  and  he  drove  hard  a  the  STw  h"    "'"  ^"^  ''"''=  '» 
arms  and  legs  were  short      iTd'TTf         mT'  '""""  """^  •"" 
with  him  had  there  not  ten  hlrf  Jti^''''  «""'  ^^^y 
the  mystic  whisper  "  Binns"'  »n^  ■'         "  ""^  ""  "^  b^We, 
iiies  before  the  sun,  so  had' that  .In "". '"'*''"''  ""  ^I-^  '""^ 
Only  the  small  caus'e  of  the  ^Ifhl       ".Z^  disappeared. 
The  tall  form  of  a  master  «««./.   ".        '*""  '^"""'ned. 
ground,  but  it  appeared  ^at*^?,.    i'"'"'^  '^''^"  the  play- 
Ad  not  speak.     The  smaU  Lt  i'       ''™  """""«'  »"^  he 
wide-opened  eyes,  large"n  a  ^^IP?'  ^"""^u"^  ^''"  ^"h 
tear  stains.     Pet^r    ,riho  wl  '''=  '"'  '^'"'=''  «'<='«  "any 

pouring  f.om  a  cut  Tn^his  cLek'thro"""  .'t'  """^  -' 
oissing  and  that  one  of  his  eves  w-^    »    '  *"'*''  """ 

to  speak  to  him  when  he  waTa„are  fhff  'h"""«=  ^^  "'"'"' 
M  sprung  from  nowhere  and  w,.  J  ^"  Steerforth  " 
-eet  him.     Pete. 's  heart  b^«f  .J/;  /^-"^g  g'acefuUy  t. 
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The  boy  smUed  at  him  and  held  out  his  hand. 
1    say,   shake   hands.     You've   got   pluck— my   eyet     1 
never  saw  such  a  rug !  "  or  j'     /«=.     i 

?«*""  '.''°°''  ^""^^  ""^  ^"^  speechless. 

What's  your  name.'  " 
"  Westcott." 

Jiy^r'  ^"f'';"^-  "  '»"'t  'Pelt  as  it's  spoken,  you 
know.  C-a-r-d-,-l-l-a-c.  I'm  in  White's-what  do  you  say 
to  places  next  each  other  at  table.?  "  •'J' 

awfuHv  "''■«/»'*"''  ^T  r'  "™'°"-  "Thonks  most 
awiuily.        He  stammered  in  his  eagerness 

away  ^°"  ""^'"^  ^°"  """  '''"'P'^-"     "^^^  W  "'""^'J 

Peter  said  something  to  the  infant  whom  he  had  delivered 

and  was  considering  where  he  might  most  unobtrusively  wash 

7t  wa,  thrj  ''"Z"'°"t  '=""'"""'  "^  """^  ""^  »t  his  elbow. 
It  was  the  slow  boy  who  was  smiling  ab  him 

..  i'^^i  y""''?  «  »'8''t-     You'd  better  wash,  you  know  " 
where  to  go^'  •""'*  """^^"^  "^  "'"'  ""^'^  ^  ''''^"''  1"""  ""'"^^ 

Shi'  ^r"  "'"''  ^^^'"  8^*  ""'"'1  Mother  Gill  all  right. 
She  likes  me.     You've  got  some  cheek.     Prester  and  Bank 
Ml,  and  al  sorts  of  fellows  were  in  that  crowd      You  landed 
"wLt"cott^       "•=  '^''-"^'l-     "WhafsyournameT'' 
"  Mine's  Galleon." 
'       "Galleon.?"     Peter's   eyes   shone.     "I   sav    vou   didn't 
ever  have  a  housekeeper  called  Mrs.  Trussftf"  ^ 

WasIZlly  sm'^n.'"""'^''  "'  '^"""^   '  —•>«'  -''-  ^ 

wriXoksf"  """  """'     ''''^"  "  ■""='  "^  >"-  father  who 
"Yes,  rather.     He's  most  awfully  famous! " 
Of  all  Z''      '*•"'  'lif.""'?"'  "P^"  ^"'>  excitement. 

if  ?outus?itr'""^  *''"^'     ''''""  ''°^^"'*  "f=  Ki-  y- 


0r 


Dla^e'tnf  "^  '^.^^^^^e  a  q-estion  of  individuals  there  is  the 
Place  to  be  considered.     Thi.,  Daw.on's  of  twenty  years  age 
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a  dim,  confused  wonder  that  he  t•'^         ™-  "''"  ^'"' 

^0"!  and  a  straight  bodj  ^^1?%^''  ''"t'"  ^'""'s'" 
"•any  very  n>any  indeed,  who  Lnnf  ''•  ^^"^  ^"« 
■ndeed  have  been  better  for  them  all  hTJl''  "".^  "  ^"^^ 
they  were  old  enough  to  test  it,  1  /  .  ""^  ""^^  '^''^'^  before 
into  whose  hands  tiis  ^t  :;'  f  fct^- ,  f/ any  of  those 
design  of  God,  themselves  trained  bvT  f  *""'  ^y  '^e 
speak,  they  will  understand  that  Ml  ^  ^  P''"'^  °^  ^l»wh  I 
Pete^and  for  those  others  there    ^^  u"'  "'  '"•"'"'""«  «« 

To  Peter  indeed  it  all  ™m„  ''".''*  '^  sympathy.  .  . 

known  so  little  before  hTZ  IZV"''''  '"''"''^  he  h;d" 
before  there  were  very  manv  fV  ^f''"  "  '"*'=''  ™  the  plaee 
«ereo.her  things  that^TZ  t?iS  '^  ^"'  '"■''-''- 

a  God  in  Peter's  eyes,  he  was  greater^f        '"    ."^  ^''^  "» 
j  S^phen,_  than    any    one   i„    T tr^^ Ct^^S'  t^ 

about  many  things  out  of    "^  ^"tJT  ^'"^  ""^  '''"'ed 
asked  Peter  whether  he  would  ^  f^""'  ""^  then  he 

""^  P^t-.  delighted,  said  •■Yes  •■'^'  '''^  '°  ''<=  ^^   fa«, 

weeks^Sfprert:„fd  if  h' '"PP'"^  ""  --•     Three 
understood  quite  ^e^and  ,      wlnVv"'"^'^'  ''"'  "-  h"       ' 
from  the  room,  leaving  the  plZ  J.'^'  T1"'''=  ''"''  '''"ke 
Cheeseman  beeame  Ferris'  fag-        ""''^"^  ^^^y  ^ere-and 

^„  far  ii-t--';;^  :?1W  W;  ^-'■ 

m  the  greatcoat  and  eried,  he  had  1  "^  '"'^''""  '"'  ''«d, 
and  he  soon  found  that,  on  that  stdelf  ?/"  .""^  "^  ^^ar 
Msy.  He  was  speedily' left  2„ea„//^"""«^  l>«»n>e 
t'  •"  ^P"e  of  his  sLll  si.e:-.lt,^\h--  We 

-S"so':t^X:-ran'jr",''  '"■""'^-'  "■•»  «-  eyes 

-y  when  he  was  lisji  ^'^s"  m  th"  ^  '^'''«--»''« 

I  i  ,  ne  was  something  of  the  bull- 
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&»"^h  "T   •*  *''"/"'y  P="'«l  the  First  and  Second  I 
forms  showed   signs  of  meek  surrender  to  his  leadership 

fl!ip  J"'  ,aTT'  •""  ^PPy-h'=  wa'  entirely  miseJ^  ' 
able.  He  would  be  happier  later  on  when  he  had  been  able 
to  arrange.all  these  puzzling  certainties  so  different  from 
those  dazzling  imaginations  that  he  had  painted.  How 
s  range  of  him  to  have  been  so  glad  to  leave  Stephen  and  Z 
comTngT"'"  "*"•     ^^■'""  '""''*  ""^  have  thought  was  | 

n^\"'""'v^"^t  "l  *,'"'°«''  "  '""'  l««n  another  life  that 

Christmas  Eve   the  fight,  the  beating,  the  carols 

And  yet,  with  it  all,  with  the  dreariness  and  greyness  and 
fierceness  and  dirtiness  of  it  all,  he  would  not  change  t  for 
those  earlier  things-thi,  was  growing,  this  was  growing  up' 

deed^     Nn^  r  5'  T  "'7^'  '""«^-     ""«  *""  a  hero  in- 

as  a  st^ne/  7  ^'^'-^"^  '^''""'='  ^'^P'"'"'  ^ho  remained 
as  a  stamed-glass  window  remains,  to  be  looked  at  anrf 
treasured  and  remembered-but  here  was  a  H^ng  wonder  r 

only  i'eter  f  elt  it.  Even  the  masters  seemed  to  sugeest  that 
Cards  was  only  fourteen,  but  he  had  seen  the  World.  He 
Euro»e'"h7w'  '''%"«'i''«'  (his  father  was  dead)  abou 
Europe  he  knew  London,  he  had  been  to  the  theatres- 
school,  he  gave  them  all  to  understand,  was  an  interimTn  the' 
social  round.  He  took  Peter's  worship  very  ea^ly""d  w  n 
iL^f  P^.  SrenS.  ''''''  ^  "--^-^^^'^"y-  He' 
Peter  found  that  Galleon-Bobby  Galleon— was  disan- 
pointing  not  very  interesting,  ul  had  never  read  Ws 
fathers  books,  ai.d  he  couldn't  tell  Peter  very  much  abou 

He  fad  „rj  ''  -7"  ''T^  "'  '"'"  •'"'  -"'erreser^e^ 
He  had  not  many  ideas  about  anything  and  indeed  when 
he  went  for  a  walk  with  Peter  was  usually  ve  y  silent    a" 

■e^vlu  LT  "  "  ^f  'TP"-  Cards  "ihou^ht  Ga  ieon 
very  dull  and  never  spoke  to  him  if  he  could  avoid  doing  so, 

he  would"  ■Turn""'*'"."'  2"'*^  ""^'^  "'"'  G»»™"  •«-- 
Lre^f.  ^  '"     ^'''"  """  •»'«'''  '"'^«  l-ad  Cards  to 

Peter's  main  feeling  about  it  all  when  half  term  arrived 
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iron^lrra^l^rinrhnrVe-di'^t  '"  ''V'' 

kicked  af  welfa    t,"  other  C      On  ^  Tf""'  """  '"=  «"' 
watchfulness  with  the  enrf  in  I-  I     ^'^^  '^'"  "  •^'"B':"* 

The  enemy  wr,  to  be  fnnn^-  "^  avoiding  the  enemy. 

was  no  seJuXby  nfit  or  ^^^''''^1 '''"''  ^°""'  »»■"« 
safer  if  one  spoke  as  ill  L^'  m'I'  "" }^^  ^''"'-^  "f«=  ^^<> 

There   -ere  ^Je.^hfJ™  S   ceS^"  d'  l'"'  '"  *''«  "''"• 
world,  and  as  he  watch^  fh.  T  T    ^"'''-"•oaming    the 

then  the  very  dreadful  ^bL        ""i!"  ""^  ""«  '^"'°^  ""d 

lips  that  he'^oud  „e  e  "sZr'         ^7'  -th  clenched 

was  learning  the  truth  ot^^U^tZf^^^ 

Cornwall,  meanwhile — the  Grev   Hill     o 
hills  above  Truro— remaineWf„v^   ?    '   ^'^i"^   """'«'   'he 
curely  hidden.     '^"^'^"'^^  '°  ^"^  during  these  weeks,  se- 


III 

Gdieon.  fhi^siVb ;:  br:;m"'B'e:c"h  m"'^  ''''-^'  ^■'"' 

Peter  had  defended  on  that  earH  ,  ^^'""""s,  whom 

lumself  with  unswerving  fidelUvnr"''"'"'  "^  ^^^'^'^ 
round  and  fat,  and  on  Ws  a  riva  htd  T^'"!,"-.  "^  *"' 
sparkling  eyes— now  he  wll  /^,  '""^  '^d  cheeks  and 

Ws  eyesf  hJstartTif  anTonetoreV'r  "^'I  ""'^^  ""''<'' 
eager  to  hide  when  DossHJe      P^f  ^""'  '""'  ^"^  '•'^'"'ys 

but,  after  a  month  of  the  t  T",  "^"^  '"'^  ^""^  f°'  hi,n, 
-quired  the  Serence  of  ™se  th  m  ""=  l"""'  '"'"-" 
to  the  wall.     Beech  wouM   t  ''?"''  "■'"■  "-eir  backs 

W™  and  would  wilingT/ha^  ^dZ  h  "'.°^  """"^  ^°' 
quired  of  him— he  did  indpllq^?  •  .'".'"  '"■''^  "  ^een  re- 
Icft  in  peace  in  his  dorm.f  •""»  ""=  '"'""  "'at  he  was 

scenes  iS  which  he  saved  Pet^;  T'"t  '"  !";""'<="  ^""''-'f" 
his  own  part  perished  ""  ''"""''•=  '''=''"''  ""d  for 

the  lower  school  ^;l^'t\^';  "^''bourhood,  for  amongst 
'     °'  °"y  "'«'  very  considerable  fear 
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of  Peter  was  to  be  noticed,  but  Beech's  large  eyes  raised 
to  the  other  boy's  face  or  his  eager  smile  as  he  did  something 
that  Peter  required  of  him,  spoke  devotion. 

Beech  Minimus  was  forced,  however,  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  to  suffer  especial  torture  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  in  the  evening.     It  was  the  custom  that  the  Lower 
School  should  retire  from  preparation  at  eight  o'clock,  it 
being  supposed  that  at  that  hour  the  Lower  School  went  to 
bed.     But  Authority,  blinded  by  trustful  good  nature  and 
being  engaged  at  that  hour  with  its  wine  and  dinner,  left 
the  issue  to  chance  and  the  Gods,  and  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  Lower  School  triumphed  in  freedom.     There 
was  a  large,  empty  class  room  at  the  back  of  the  building 
where  much  noise  might  safely  be  made,  and  in  this  place 
and  at  this  hour  followed  the  nightly  torture  of  Beech  and 
his  minute  companions — ^that  torture  named  by  the  Gods, 
"  Discipline,"  by  the  Authorities,  "  Boys  will  be  Boys,"  by 
the  Parent,  "Learning  to  be  a  Man,"  and  by  the  Lower 
School  "  A  Rag."     Beech  and  his  companions  had  not  as  yet 
a  name  for  it.     Peter  was,  as  a  rule,  left  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  spent  the  hours  amongst  the  greatcoats  in  the  passage 
reading  David  Copperiield  or  talking  in  whispers  to  Bobby 
Galleon.     But  nevertheless  he  was  not  really  indifferent,  he 
was  horribly  conscious  even  in  his  sleep,  of  Beech's  shrill 
"Oh!   Comber,  don't!     Please,   Comber,  oh!"  and   Beech 
being  in  the  same  dormitory  as  himself  he  noticed,  almost 
against  his  will,  tliat  shivering  little  mortal  as  he  crept  into 
bed  and  cowered  beneath  the  sheets  wondering  whether  be- 
fore morning  he  would  be  tossed  in  sheets  or  would  find  his 
bed  drenched  in  water  or  would  be  beaten  with  hair  brushes. 
Peter's  philosophy  of  standing  it  in  silence  and  hitting  back 
if  he  were  himself  attacked   was   scarcely   satisfactory  in 
Beech's  case,  and,  again  and  again,  his  attention  would  be 
dragged  away  from  his  book  to  that  other  room  where  some 
small  boys  were  learning  lessons  in  life. 

The  head  of  this  pleasant  sport  was  one  Comber,  a  large, 
pale-faced  boy,  some  years  older  than  his  place  in  the  school 
justified,  but  of  a  crass  stupidity,  a  greedy  stomach  and  a 
vicious  cruelty.  Peter  had  already  met  him  in  football  and 
had  annoyed  him  by  collaring  him  violently  on  one  occasion, 
it  being  the  boy's  habit,  owing  to  his  size  and  reputation,  to 
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jome  days  after  Mid-Tern    jt  ha/      ?f'  ^''^  ''^  ''<=<'^: 
He  finally  told  Bobby  Son  otn'^fl  '"'°  °  P""'"" 
ttat  very  evening  he  was  goLTtoSefvTv''r  ""?'''"  ""at  on 
besought  him  not  to  do  th^s* ,v^'  ,-^ *''"  ^'""'^'•-     Galleon 
strength  and  the  natural  tend^neTo?  T  ?°""'"'^  «-'"<=° 
follow  their  leader  blindly      Prt^?     -J^  ^""'^  School  to 
watched,   when   eight   o'doek   had'"'*    ^^^^'"^ '"  "P'^ ''"' 
Sehool  had  assembled  in  ttelas/Lt"?  t"^   the   Lower 
was  a  somewhat  piteous  spectacle      r'    ^'  •"'  """"'"'•     " 
a  dozen  friends  i.  the  m  ddt  of  th.  ^  "  ""j'  ""°^  ^'^^^ 
jangang  i„  yea„  f,„^  eight  to  twM        "'•  """^  ''""y  ^7^ 
faces  and  p„pitiatory  smUes    ea<rer   "'  '^''i''"^  *"''  white 
if  they  only  might  thLselv^  bXr^d"'"'  '"  *""=  "^"'"^ 

Gai  TvotTeVi'^:,XS--  r-   '-   a 
themselves,  /or  thrin;tan'  Taft  "'"^  ''''"^''  "''"  t^fy  we,e 

feH---^^-i^^^^:^rfvr^ 

Co»fe  a7d  ihT S  t'^^r^T  r  *"-''  «-  to 
preparation  of  the  string  whip  that  h.  ^^'^^  '"  the 

face  was  crimson.  *        ^  "'°*  ''^  was  making,  and  his 

«  S  feK"  '"'"'  '■'""'''  "  -t-^     Bring  him  here 

-^:n^rtSrS^^---o„,  but  Peter, 

one  claimed  a  fight,  by  all  th?,  T  "f  *"  ^  ^''"'=-'  if  any 
fons  he  must  hL'if  But'^  hlfw'",''  '""""'""^  "f  »aw^ 
m  the  bottom  form  should  chSnlpK'  ",  "^"  ^y  -d 
as  It  were  against  their  will  h.  .  *^^  Comber!  Slowly,  and 
bHghtened.  'of  eo„:;  wLttt  wS  ^i'"'^  faster,"  Ces 

^ri^:f^'  -  ^'^  p- thrciHf  tea 

Meanwhile,  Comber  between  his  teeth:   ..All  right,  yo„ 
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young  devil    I'll   give  you  such   a  hiding  as   you  damned 
wards*"  ^^'■''     '^'""   ""=■"  """   J"""   P'oP^'y   "ft^^ 

A  ring  was  made,  and  tliere  was  silence,  so  that  the  pre- 
fects m,ght  not  be  attracted,  because  fighting  in  the  Lower 
School  was  forbidden.  Coats  were  taken  off  and  Peter 
faced  Comber  with  the  sensation  of  attacking  a  mountain. 
Peter  knew  nothing  about  fighting  at  all,  but  Comber  had 
long  subsisted  on  an  easy  reputation  and  he  was  a  coward  at 
heart.  There  swung  into  Peter's  brain  the  picture  of  The 
Bending  Mule,  the  crowding  faces,  the  swinging  lamp,  Ste- 
phen with  he  sledge-hammer  blow  ...  it  was  the  first  time 
for  weeks  that  he  had  thought  of  Treliss 

He  was  indifferent-he  did  not  care;  things  could  not  be 
CoX/  i"/"'  "°*  "ind  what  happened  to  him,  and 
Comber  minded  very  much  indeed,  and  he  had  not  been  hit 
m  the  face  for  a  long  time.  His  arms  went  round  like 
windmills,  and  the  things  that  he  would  like  to  have  done 

tT/ar,:  ^""1  K^"^',''""  ^"""  "'  '•"""  -''  *°  bite  him  on 
the  arm.     As  the  fight  proceeded  and  he  knew  that  his  face 

Tn"  at"auTeri*i  ^ -^.^"^  '  '  ""'  '""^  '''"*  "<>  -"-«»" 
W  t  If  ^''"'  ^''  ^'=*='  """^  ^"^  conscious  of  cries 

that  he  was  not  playmg  the  game.  Infuriated  that  his  re- 
cent supporters  should  so  easily  desert  him,  he  now 
flung  himself  upon  Peter,  who  at  once  gave  way  beneath  the 
bigger  boy's  weight.  Comber  then  began  to  bite  and  tear 
and  scratch  uttering  shrill  screams  of^ragc  and  kicking  on 
the  floor  with  his  feet.  He  was  a';  once  pulled  awayf  as- 
sured  by   those  dearest   friends   who  had  so  recentlT'and 

Z"'lir"'f  """  '"  '•"'  *  ^^S«  "  *at  he  was  not  ^faying 
he  game  and  was  no  sportsman.  He  was  moreover  I 
ludicrous  sight,  his  trousers  beinc  torn,  one  blue-black 
eye  staring  from  a  confused  outline  of  dust  and  blood,  his 
nair  amazingly  on  end.  ",  ■■  ^ 

There  -ere  also  many  cries  of  "Shame,  Comber,"  "  Dirty 
game,    and  even  "  Well  played  young  Westcott! ''  ^ 

hands  th"„'i.\-'"  ''•'  ""'P'  *"'""  *"''"  ^'°  ^'  Wood-stained 
nands  that  his  rcign  was  at  an  end 

T-here  were  indeed  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  no  more 
nifi.f^;i  "  ^,1'"  "'Sht,  an'  he  would,  have  reined  mag- 
nificently over  the  Lower  School.     But  he  was  as^lent  and 
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tk^brSad  ■■    '"^  "'"'""'■''  •■-•'•Jer  devil,  but  joli, 

companionship   of   Car(h'''wL°Z„'''''ji"'*  """"'  continued 

ypunger  Sir  WiUonghby '  Patteri.  ?^   ■  {'   ''"^'   P"''«P»   " 
his  muscle.  *  ^   i-atterne      w.th   a  leg,"  admired 

GaKtXty'slttS  °:  'VITJ^'^^  --^  Bobbv 
afternoon  in  spr  nl    and  1,     "  ^'«'l'""-     ^'  "  °  Sunday 
faintly  blue  hill     Vearer  to  T^;  h"'  "  "  *•"'"  ""«  °f 
-ore   sharply   outlined    and   rough      •-.?;"  ^'^^  ''-«''ts 
painted   with  a   green   wo™1    .       j        ,  ^"*'"8   paper- 
church   spire    and   r  J      '    ,   '^^-^ofed   farm,  a   black 
below  them  a  gree„"hed!rh„^'''"«''''^   '''='''•     I--ediate? 
that  has  eaugh't  7he  \tf  o'fTh?skr  Ih™"^^*  ""»" 
swolen  clouds  flooding  slowly  with  th'^"  f  ^^.""^  „*''"'"   ^"'^ 
coming  sunset,   hanging   stTtLarv  i^         "  ^     "^  °^  *''" 
feeming  to  have  flung  to  ear  ksome  nVl   ""=.  '^"^"'   """J 
in  the  first  primrose!  below  tVTjP'"''^'  °^  *''«'''  colour 
his  head  out  of  h's  hole  '  ^^^^^^     ^  "''''''  ^"tehe^ 

The  boys'  voices  cut  the  air. 

y-^^^:^^Zr--^  about  things- 
Father 'sajs  so"" '    '"PP"'^    '    ^°-     ^'-^    awfully    stupid. 
cCP   '"""^  ^"^   "-'"«  »*"Pid   when   your   father's   so 
;;Do  you  mind  my  being  stupid.?  " 

like  w^;tpletf4rinsldeThe^tT  '"-^-things 
not  their  real  insides  Pe'nl^I  l-  a^°.  "«  P"' ^  ™»"' 
Binns  and  Prester  Ma-  an?f\  '  Z^""""  ^'"  ""d  old 
when  one's  grown  u,>-;„  '"  '"'"'*  °"^''  g^ng  to  do 

"  No    ifll   •     r  "P— y""  never  want  to  know  that  " 

aJrVllr;,.^:,}.  '"PP°'^-     O^  ~^  I  In't  be 
No,  I  don't  think  you  will." 

J  Nrft^a'wfu^iy-r;^'  z  ^"uf  7  fr'^'  ^-'-^ " 

aw  things.     There^as^'oL'Tmari  LSt  LTS 
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ring!  and  thinjjr  who  lived  In  London. 
Galleon  wouldnl  be  Interested  in  tliat. 


."    Peter  itopi, 
■he's  an  awfully 


"  Anyhow,  you  know,  you've  got  Cardi 
clever  chap." 

a  U  o^'tWngsT'"'"''"  '''*''  "«'"'  "  """^  '•'■'  ''"  '"«>' 
"  Yes,  but  you  know  I  don't  think  Cards  really  cares 

for  you  as  much  as  I  do."     This  is  an  approach  to  senU- 

ment,  and  Peter  brushes  it  hastily  aside: 

I  like  you  both  awfully.     But  I  say,  won't  it  be  splen- 

Old  to  be  grown  up  in  London?  " 
"..  L*^""'  ''"ow— lots  of  fellows  dop't  like  it." 

thmks  that  they  must  be  very  young  boys  indeed. 


CHAPTER  VI 
A  LOOKING-GLASS.  A  SILVER   MATCH  linv     .    ^, 

OF  WHISKY.  AND-VOX  Po"puu  ■  ^  ""^^ 
I 

PETER,   thirteen  to  sixteen!— and   left    «n   (f   . 
very  mueh  the  same    nn  f»,  ..      1     .'         "  "PP«»". 
at   the   end  of  it  as   at  4.  .      "''*"'''  PO^^'-ons  go 

Friendship,  Honou"  GloryX"^^^™'"'"™^"'""'' 
went  ,.ith  him  during  these  .^Z.^'Jl"^  ''""'=  "n-J 
themselves  were  it  not  th,f  ^  u  "'*""  '"""^  "  »»<>fc  *« 
stage  and  mor  1  ting  issil^'ndT"' •".*"''  «  *"'" 
for  a  Tun-fledged  clfronerTh  ^"-"  ''"'  ""''=  '°<»n 
take  the  history  of  M  sGin  on^.^T'"""'-''"''  *" 
the  curate,  of  her  final  desni™?^  ?"  ^'""'  "'^"'^  ^"h 

•■Itimate  confession  that  he'^^Ts^S  '^  '"'?  ""^  "'  ^'' 
a  story  quite  sufficient  for  thrre  e«el  enf  v"/"'"'^-?"""'^" 
is  the  history  of  Benbow  that  hn  i"  ™/"'""-  Or  there 
study  we  led   Peter T  chanf  '"  gentleman  into  whose 

year  or  two  otZlso^s^LVri:^''.'  "/"^  '"'  «-!. 
the   dung-heap   and   there   toL^       ."""f-  °^  ""^'''''S  ^ut 
child-like  Mrs    Benbow    led     "w^f- ""t^  dismally-with   . 
lamb  to  the  slaughter-hruse-irr !   ^'''^  *°  °''*""''''  "  » 
hearth  and  homefher    fe  s^itn   "  fr^-'^'"*'  ^'''''  *"  •"" 
brain   nor   stren^I,   to  p„Tw.l^        *'"''*  P'^-^' »"'»  "<> 
the  natural  and  in  e  est^nl  Llf    "  ''^'""-     ^^  *''"«=  " 
child,  behind  whose  back  tlm'^^^fro"'"";  ""/'^^  ^"'  "^  ""y 
-ung,   from   innocence  tknowleZ"'""!,^,^''^^  J ''''- 
practice,   from   practice  to   mlZ  1 1     c  ^  ™   knowledge  to 
ment,   and   a  n^L,;  prospecZ  nin  ^"^'""'".   Conceal- 
study  With  which  itZuutZsyt^l^ll  "   "  ""^^^'"K 

But  the  theme  is  Peter's  educ  J„n       i  ^^'^  P"*^^ 

an  incident  to  that  his  orv  Tr,^  "j  «nd  Dawson's  is  only 
by  the  percipient  reader^Z«'"'"^f'i'""  ""^  ^  t^k™ 
even  an  early  rehearsal  of  T'  "f  "'"''''=  Sj""»»l- 
to  Learn  to  be  a  Man  or  Th  w'',^.  '"""=''  "How 
Ground."  .  .  ""'   °'    ^''^    ^^<"M    as   a   Prancing 

But  With  Peter,  if  y„„  take  him  from  that  first  asking 
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Mri.  Truuit  (swinging  hi«  ihort  legs  from  the  table  and 
diving  into  the  mixed  biicuit  tin).  "  la  It,  Mri.  Tru»iit 
like  David  Coppcrficld?  "...  to  his  meeting  of  her  again, 
be  still  rather  short-lcggcd  but  no  longer  caring  over  much 
for  mixed  biscuits,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  with  Dawson's 
over  and  done  with — "  No,  Mrs.  Trussit,  not  in  the  least 
like,"  and  grimly  said  in  addition,  the  clmngcs,  alterations 
and  general  growing-up  Development  may  be  said  to  be 
inside  him  rather  than  out,  and  there  they  arc  vital  enough. 

With  those  three  and  a  half  years  it  is  a  case  of  Thing:, 
•ticking  out,  like  hillocks  in  a  flat  country,  and  it  is  retro- 
spection rather  than  impressions  at  the  time  that  sliow  what 
ninttered  and  what  did  not.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  vital 
things  at  Davson's  are  pretty  plain  to  the  eye  ond  must  be 
squeezed  into  a  chapter  as  best  they  can. 

Treliss,  as  it  appeared  in  the  holidays,  seemed  to  Peter 
to  change  very  little.  His  relations  with  his  father  were 
cdriously  passive  during  this  time,  and  suggested,  in  their 
hint  of  future  developments,  sometliing  ominous  and  uneasy. 
They  scarcely  ever  spoke  to  one  another,  and  it  was  Peter's 
object  to  avoid  the  house  as  often  as  possible,  but  in  his 
father's  silence  now  (Peter  himself  being  older  and  in- 
tuitively sh.ir|)er  as  to  the  reason  of  things)  he  sow  active 
dislike,  and  even,  at  times,  a  suggested  fear.  Outwardly 
tliey— his  father  his  grandfather,  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Trussit 
—had  changed  not  at  all;  his  grandfather  the  same  old 
creature  of  grey  hairs  and  cushions  and  rugs,  his  father 
broad  ond  square  and  white  in  the  face  with  his  black  hail 
carefully  brushed,  his  aunt  with  her  mittens  and  trembling 
hands  and  silly  voice,  Mrs.  Trussit  with  her  black  silk 
gown  and  stout  prosperous  face— Oh!  they  were  all  there, 
but  he  fancied — and  this  might  easily  be  imagination — that 
ihey,  like  the  portraits  of  the  old  Westeotts  about  the  walls, 
matched  him,  as  he  grew,  knowing  that  ever,  as  the  months 
passed,  the  day  came  nearer  when  father  and  son  must  come 
to  terms.  And  beyond  this  he  had,  even  at  this  early  time, 
a  consciousness  that  it  wns  round  his  mother's  room  that 
the  whole  matter  hung — his  mother  whom  he  saw  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  a  very  little  time  in  tlie  morning,  when  that 
old  terror  of  the  white  silent  room  would  creep  upon  him 
and  hold  him  tongue-tied. 
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of  n  rush  of  au<«tion.    .J^.\  '"  *"'  on  1,0  i^doe 

-,...i.„.  .horror'  a;~,:'ff. "  w»  i«s 


son's,  R,-im  enough  in 


Its     OHl;     (.f,,,,!: 


""«■     'I'lie  silence  that 


was    prndually    grown.j;    ^-.tl.    r<  t.r— »h.       ••-  -"^..^  mac 
whether  at  home  or  at  school    tl,  t  TTf  """'    ""urance, 

said  nothing-might  have  l'm„  d  """  '^'"'"  ""  ""e 

pany,  but  here  again  tlere;"       '   T"A'  ^."=P''^"''  "»"- 

Each  holiday  s1,o«ed  Peter   e  :;f''.7";'  '^T'"^'- 
had  done,  and  he  was  afr,i!>  .        f\^''=P''en  than  the  last 
Perhaps  /n  reah'y  L  dH "!  kL^'J'rV"  -''y  'hi,  was' 
»ure    that    the    change    was    In  ^'f    1  "'  ""^  "'«=  ''«  '"»» 
Stephen  as  devotedly  as  Tver    »n/ •''!,'"",•     ""=    '^"'d    f"' 
he  needed  him  mor^harevW  a„'d"s.w\'"  *'"•'?"''-'- 
affection  was  even  stronger  Ihan  ?th«/I     "■  »    ""'«='  '"■" 
hnd  changed,  not,  Peter  £ew  ^      ''«d  been.     But  Stepher; 
self,  but  in  his  own  habUs  rnd"      ^  '"^"^"•"  towards  hiin- 
enemy-had  takcra  farm  near  Cow     f  "'»'™d-hi,  old 
they  said  at  The  Bending  Mule   that  he    "-"".'JS  "'^"'  '" 
Burstead   (once  Stephen'?  swel^L    A   •    ^'«'"  "*""*  M"- 

They  also  said  that  BurstJ^K^'K     '"  Stephen's  face, 
horribly,  and  that  she  Cdiv^''^"'^"''''  "'"'  '"""'''  ""' 
was  Stephen  Brant's  wi?e    but  tha    »h"  '""'  """  *•""  »''« 

young  woman,  poor  thing      ThL^^dth'of"?;  I  "^"'''  ""^ 
this,  and  that  he  could  hear  h.7    ■         °'  Stephen  knew  all 

was  sending  him  off  hthead-a^ni '"'.",;«'"'''  "'"'  """  '' 
And  they  shook  their  hel,?.  !l  J.''*'  •"=  was  drinking, 

foreboded  ill.''  Moreover  'tJroId  fd'  ^^f'"^  ^"''='  ""d 
died  during  Peter's  first'  rear  a  n  ^'  ^'"-  ^""''  """^ 
wa,  alone  now.  He  had  ch«„  J  ^"T" ''  ""^  Stephen 
heard  tangled  and  unt.dy  h  s  ^foth^  '"\''PPearance,  his 
eyes  wild  and  bloodshot  a'^d  once  Pete,  TS'"''"''^  V^  ^'" 
Stephen's  farm  and  had  olimbeTth'e' sTai^rlj^rd  opTn^S 
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the  door  and  had  seen  Stephen  (although  it  was  early  even- 
ing) sitting  all  naked  on  his  bed,  very  drunk  and  shouting 
wildly— and  he  had  not  recognised  Peter.  But  the  boy 
knew  when  he  met  him  again,  sober  this  time,  by  the  sad 
look  in  his  eyes,  that  Stephen  must  go  his  way  alone  now, 
lead  him  where  it  would.  ...  A  boy  of  fifteen  could  not 
help. 

And  so  those  holidays  were  more  and  more  lonely,  as 
the  days  passed  and  Peter's  heart  was  very  heavy.  He 
did  not  go  often  to  The  Bending  Mule  now  because  Stephen 
was  not  there.  He  went  onee  or  twice  to  Zachary  Tan's 
shop,  but  he  did  not  see  Mr.  Zanti  again  nor  any  une  who 
spoke  of  London.  He  had  not,  however,  forgotten  Mr. 
Zanti's  talk  of  looking-glasses.  As  he  grew  and  his  mind 
distinguished  more  clearly  between  fact  and  fancy,  he  saw 
that  it  was  foolish  to  suppose  that  one  saw  anything  in 
looking-glasses  but  the  immediate  view.  Tables  and  chairs, 
walls  and  windows,  dust  and  fire-places,  there  was  the  fur- 
niture of  a  looking-glass.  Nevertheless  during  his  first 
year  at  scliool  he  had,  on  occasi.ii.i,  climbed  to  his  dormitory, 
seen  that  he  was  alone  and  tl..n  gazed  into  his  glass  and 
thought  of  London  .  .  .  London  in  his  young  brain,  being 
a  place  of  romantic  fog,  pantomime,  oranges,  fat,  chivalrous 
old  gentlemen.  Queen  Victoria  and  Punch  and  Judy.  Noth- 
ing had  happened — of  course  nothing  had  happened— it  was 
only  very  cold  and  unpleasant  up  there  all  alone,  and,  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  silly  thing  to  do. 

And  then  one  night  something  did  happen.  He  woke 
suddenly  and  heard,  in  the  distance  beyond  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  twenty-four  sleepers,  a  clock  strike  three.  He 
turned  and  lay  on  his  back;  he  was  very  sleepy  and  he  did 
not  know  why  he  had  wakened.  The  long  high  room  was 
dark,  but  directly  opposite  him  beyond  the  end  of  his  bed, 
tile  light  seemed  to  shine  full  on  to  the  face  of  his  looking- 
glass.  As  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  at  it  it  seemed  to 
stand  out  like  a  sheet  of  silver. 

He  gripped  the  sides  of  the  bed  and  stared.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes.  He  could  see  no  reflection  in  the  glass  at  all 
but  only  this  shin-ng  expanse,  and  then,  as  he  looked  at  it 
that  too  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  in  its  place  at  first  con- 
tusedly,  like  smoke  across  the  face  of  the  gUss,  and  then 
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large  fire  burning,  and  in  W  /-t ,"'°'"-  There  wa.,  a 
«;W>  their  baeks\  Pe:/';"^  tw'  ''"'^'"^  °"  ""e  floor! 
thrusting  papers  into  the  fire  The. """'  ^"^  "'«=y  ^e™ 
and  broaden  out  so  that  the  whol  0^17  '"^™^''  t-^tretch 
and  suddenly  Peter  saw  a  litM„     •  i  ""^  ■■•"""  "'as  visible 

;Srr^  aV:^th';K^'ren,y  ened  out  aloud 


Cards'  rn^prSLT:  tlf?/  "'^  '^'^'■•-  -"'■ 
Card,  ^  ''r  '"*"•  As  he  grew  -1  t  '°.  ""i-^h  that  was 
Cards  saw  him  continually  cZ.U  ^TT  '"  ">=  ^'^hool 
h.s  stoeky,  determined  streLh  V  ""'*''■■»'*<:%  admired 
speech,  his  ability  at  games^ He  if "^  'y^^'  »>«  brusq^ 
he  was  not  flattered  bv  P^ter-fatt^.""'  ^"^'"^  "'"o  t^at 
so  young  a  boy,  he  had  „  f '^a«ent.ons.     Curiously    for 

the  world  very'iueh  t  the  St  m"^  "'^^  '"^^  I^" 
wa^^to  see  it.  To  Cards  the  worid,"  ^'"/'-ays  after- 
and  P'"'"  ^'"='«  wanner  1°;,  7"'  "Z''"^'  «  Vanity 

nothmg  by  whieh  people  are  ?o  T  f";  also  that  there  was 

Peter    had    none   of   th.     \°  f^''^'  deceived.  ' 

'""Kb.  he  would  never  ^    1       ""'''•"   ''^  '"'""   alwavs   he 

»re  that  honest  bedrok  of  feM-   "'^"T'  ^"''''  '^as  to  ad-' 
*-m  of  ,        ,„,        ock  of  Je  f         ,„,„,_  ^,  ^ad 

There  .s  a  fellow  here.-Ur^L^I^;^  1^-^. 


ff-'f 
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whom  I  like  very  much.  He's  got  a  most  awfu!  lot  of 
stuff  in  him  although  he  doesn't  say  much  and  he  looks 
like  nothing  on  earth  sometimes.  He's  very  good  at  foot- 
ball although  he's  only  been  here  a  year.  His  name  is 
Westcott— Peter  Westcott.  I  expect  I'll  bring  him  back  one 
hohday. 

But  of  course,  he  never  did.  Peter,  when  it  came  to 
actuality,  wouldn't  look  right  at  home.  It  was  during 
Feter  s  second  year  that  these  things  were  happening,  and, 
aU  this  time,  Peter  was  climbing  slowly  to  a  very  real 
popularity.  Cards  was  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  second 
year— had  he  stayed  until  the  end  of  the  third  his  super- 
liciahties  would  have  been  most  severely  tested 

To  him  Peter  gave  all  that  whole-hearted  love  and  devo- 
tion that  only  Stephen  had  known  before.  He  gave  it  with 
a  very  considerable  s.nse  of  humour  and  with  no  sentiment 

A  I  ^V"  ^"'^^  1"''^  '=''^'"'ly'  •>«  ^"iohed  his  poses 
and  his  elaborate  pretences,  and  he  laughed  at  him  some- 
times and  called  him  names. 

Cards'  pride  was,  on  several  occasions,  distinctly  hurt  bv 
this  laughter,  but  his  certain  conviction  of  his  own  superior- 
ity always  comforted  him.  Nor  was  Peter  ever  sentimen- 
tal in  his  attitude.  He  never  told  Cards  that  he  cared  for 
him,  and  he  even  hung  back  a  little  when  Cards  was  in  a 
demonstrative  mood  and  wanted  to  be  told  that  he  was 
wonderful.       Cards   sometimes   wondered   whether   Peter 

"T.i  f"'  '"'".?*  ^"  ''"^  *'>^*''"  '«=  ^™sn't  really  fonder 
of  that  stupid  ass  Galleon"  who  never  had  a  word  to 
say  for  himself.  Peter's  grey  eyes  would  have  told  Cards 
a  great  deal  if  he  had  cared  to  examine  them,  but  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  eyes.  Peter  noticed,  a  little 
against  his  will,  that  as  he  advanced  up  the  school  so  Cards 
cared  increasingly  about  him.  He  grasped  this  discovery 
philosophiealy;  after  all,  there  were  many  fellows  who 
took  the.r  colour  from  the  world's  opinion,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural enough  that  they  should.  He  himself  regarded  his 
growing  popularity  as  a  thing  of  no  importance  whatever: 

LaI  T^  T  '""  ''"y«''>"<=  »t  »>'  because  he  despised 
a»d  hated  the  place  '•\Vhen  the  time  does  come,"  he 
said  once  to  Cards,  and  one  is  allowed  to  do  thiPes  I'U 
stop  a  lot  of  this  filth."  ^'  ^  " 
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-H-ilrl'7arjattrtor>°"/'"  P"'-  *"«  w- 

they'U  only  hate  you"  "'•      ^''^    =°'   Wallow-a„d 

but  to  be  liked!  .  .  .  w  at t«,  fh  '"'?'"''  '°  ^<=  "^'""^i. 
year  was.  in  spite  of  U  all  the  ^  T?'  ^"^  *'"''  "^'^""d 
ever  had.  There  wa  wari'th  of  ."t'T"  "l"'  ^''''  ''■"» 
tion  of  him.     He  was  onlv  fiff  l*^  '"  *'""''  "PPrccia- 

but  his  uncomproJstL  aUitie  r.''"^!'"''"  ^"  ''''  «8e, 
his  football,  gLe  him^a  !  prLS'L  'T^''  ''l  '"^"^« 
now  it  was  respect  rather  thin  ^^i  ^  '■'^"'^''-■'"'  even 
ing  more  like  ^  buU-dorthare^eTtrt- •  "*=  """^  «™- 
short,  rather  shaggy  evrbrow,  »  '  ""''  "^^^  ''*'«'  and 
rather  far  apart,Tbroad  Wk  Tn^r'?  J"'"'  ^^  "'"'rt  '^'g^ 
Now  that  Stephen  ImH.?       j   "'"'''  ''"■'">«  a™"- 

ground  he  built  urhislfeatTcard  "'i^  "'*°  ^'"^  '^''*- 
into  that  room-not  the  o?d  rl^^tv    "f  P"'  everything 

I'ut  a  new  shining  pllee  that  ^n  ]  *  ''"''  ''^''^  Stephen! 
irom  the  fact  that  ifs  „ues  l^r«  ,,  T?  ''^'^^^  brilliance 
was  done  him.  He  would  llf  T  ''"'*'  "'«  '«»«'"  that 
nbout  Cards,  of  thTthTngs  that  h7w^;'.  "■>'■*  ''"'^  '^ink 
way  that  he  would  sm^  ht  of  H*^  ''''  ^"^  '"■""'  "^  "-e 
would  be.  '"'°'   °f  the  guardian   that  he 

And  then,  as  that  summer  term   .t  K.        j     „ 
year,  wore  on  the  paiTof   Ca^ds^  ^      "f  °^  *''^  ''""'^ 
more  terrible.     He  dirfn't  I  departure  grew   daily 

he  would  be  ablf  to^Lt/ttr^W  \t''  '"''^'"^''^'  ^"^ 
would  be  no  life,  no  irteS/anT  aTllhf  d''^'''-  • ''''"^ 
the  immorality,  the  cruelty  would  onnl  \^"°'S'">i^Mon, 
never  oppressed  him  bef^e  BesMes  n'ext  "  "%""=■''  ^"^ 
be  a  person  of  some  imnnrf,„  ■  "'  y'""'  ''e  would 
Captain  of  the  Fo"  b  7  'f^''^ "  r™''  P"'""''-^-  '- 
would  be  terribly  hard  Of  J  P,*""  '  "  •  everything 
Galleon,  who  wa^s  a  very  1,^''"T  '''"'  ^'^^  °W  B^hby 
Peter,  but  there  was  no  excft.  ^i.  ''"^   '"""y  ^""^  of 

Bobby  was  quite  'eady  to  ITT  "'""'  "'"*  '-^^'at'onship. 
and  Peter  could  nevc~?-'  t":"*  '"  ""''"'^  -""'te?, 
that.  Beside  Cards  so  brHI-  ?^  t  '"^'"y  """-b  «ho  did 
«.  "air,"  old  Bobb;  r"  1^''^"„'-.  1°  ''""'l-"'^'  '>'th  such 
Bobby  also  at  times  was' inclln^  rit  S  s^^^L. 
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tal.  He  used  to  ask  Peter  whether  he  Uked  him-whether 
he  would  miss  h.m  if  he  died-and  he  used  to  tell  Peter 
that  he  would  very  gladly  die  for  him.  There  were  things 
that  one  didn  t— if  one  had  self-respect— say. 

That  year  the  summer  was  of  a  blazing  heat.  Every 
morning  saw  a  sky  of  steely  blue,  the  corn  stood  like  a 
golden  band  about  the  hills,  and  little  clouds  like  the  soft- 
est feathers  were  blown  by  the  Gods  about  the  world.  A 
mist  clung  about  the  distant  hills  and  clothed  them  in  pur- 
ple grey.  As  the  term  grew  to  its  close  Peter  felt  that 
the  world  vas  a  prison  of  coloured  steel,  and  that  Dawson's 
was  a  true  Hell  .  .  he  would  escape  from  it  with  Cards. 
And  then  when  he  saw  that  such  an  escape  would  be  run- 
ning away  and  a  confession  of  defeat— he  turned  back  and 
field  Jus  will  in  command. 

Cards  looked  upon  his  approaching  departure  as  a  great 
deliverance.  He  was  to  be  a  man  immediately;  not  for 
him  that  absurdly  dilatory  condition  of  pimples  and  hobble- 
dehoy boots  that  mark  a  transition  period.  Dawson's  had 
berp  the  most  insignificant  sojourn  in  the  tent  of  the  enemy 
and  the  world,  it  was  implied,  had  lamented  his  enforced 
absence  But,  as  the  end  of  term  flung  its  shadows  in 
iront  of  A  in  the  form  of  examinations,  and  that  especial 
quality  of  excited  expectancy  hovering  about  the  corridors. 
Cards  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  a  genuine  emo- 
tion. He  minded,  curiously,  leaving  Peter.  He  felt,  al- 
though in  this  he  wrongly  anticipated  the  gods,  that  he 
would  never  see  him  again,  and  he  calculated  perhaps  at  the 
little  piece  of  real  afl-ection  and  friendship  that  stood  out 
trom  the  Continental  Tour  that  he  wished  Life  to  be  like 
a  pa  m  tree  on  the  limitless  desert.  And  yet  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  them  both  that  on  the  last  day  whenrseated 

bu  Idings  a  grey  mist  below  them  and  the  air  tensely  rigid 
with  heat  they  said  good-bye  to  one  another,  it  was  Cards 
who  found  all  the  words. 

tufts  of  grass  lugged  them  from  the  earth  and  flung  them 
before  h.m.     But  Cards,  as  usual,  rose  to  the  occafion 

here.     I  dont  think  I'd  ever  have  got  through  Dawson's 
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if  it  hadn't  been  for  you.     It',  „  h.n    r 

pose  if  the  mater  hadn't  been  al>rn»H  '  ^^  """^  ^  »"•" 

have  stayed  on.     But  it's  n^  7         f°  ""^^  ^  ''""Id  nev^r 

its  only'for  a  Uttlfwh  t^^^ne  ^ilH^^^f "  'T     «'^-'-' 
It  m  a  year's  time."  '""*  forgotten  aJl  about 

Peter  smiled.     "You  »iii    t     i.     ■  . 
'■VV1.V  of  *'"'  ^  shan't 

»Yiiy,  ot  course  vou  will      a-j 

forget  you'      VVI.,.    ™     j   t       .e"^^    ""e.' 
ni  have%uch  lots    o  tdl*"::'      p"'  '""  ^  "'-"-''^  -"«"«. 
f  1  my  life  (this  said  with  a  J    !  ""'"  '""^''  -"r  ""e  in 
lilted  you!"  ^  '^'*''  *  «'««'  sense  of  age)   as  I've 

-"Lr t:!  hTs'dIr  shm  'L'"  '^''^'-  ^<='"  « Ws  re- 
tumbled  about'his  for  hearthe  L°*  "1  '""  '''^'  '"^  ^"^ 
h.s  body  was  balanced,  the  trLkthnTrl  T"  *'■"'  ^''''=1' 

'•"  the  t/,„  ^,-  ofherX'S  IlTl,  '  ''"'^^^^  ''  -^own 
°n  >t."  He  produced  itf  wrapped  1  *  ^"^  P"*  •^°"  """e 
his  pocket,  and  Peter  took  ft  with  ^  P^P"'  ""'  °f 

S'lver   match-box    with    "  pJ      ,.-    "'  "  ^"'•d-     It  was  a 

Cardillac,'-  and  the  month  and'thl"*™"   '"""   •>-   f-^end 

Thanks  most  awfuHy  "  pl     '  ^'"  P"°ted  on  it. 
-nt  of  you.     Good-byl^'old  ml"  •^"''  «"""^-     "  •'oHy  de- 

CardnLtfatdtnt.rS--';   "^'^   ^^-.  -d 

t^Bats:: 'i!  *°  *^^  --  -  to°cot\s  Sis— J 

^^^^  Well,  X  must  get  back,  g„t  to  be  in  library  at  four,"  he 

He  WaTcheVca^T  w  7.  %''*'"  ^^''  P^t... 
he  flung  hiSf'^o'ntstcVauT'^  ''"^".  ""^  '""  -^  then 
the  efforts  of  an  an    to  cli^b   P"""'''  "'"'  «  ^«<^«''t  eye 
•  •  •  he  was  there  fo    a  longtime  '^'''"'  '"^'^^  "^  SrLl 
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And  so  he  entered  into  his  third  year  at  Dawson's  with 
a  dogged  determination  to  get  through  with  it  as  well  as 
gjssible  and  not  to  miss  Cards  more  than  he  could  help. 
He  did,  as  an  actual  fact,  miss  Cards  terribly.  There  were 
so  many  places,  so  many  things  that  were  connected  with' 
him,  but  he  found,  as  a  kind  of  reward,  that  Bobby  Galleon 
was  more  of  a  friend  than  before.  No,r  that  Cards  had 
departed  Galleon  came  a  little  out  of  his  shell.  He  antici- 
pated, obuously  with  very  considerable  enjoyment,  that  year 
when  he  would  have  Peter  all  himself.  Bobby  Galleon's 
virtue  was,  at  any  rate,  that  one  was  not  conscious  of  him. 
and  during  the  time  of  Peter's  popularity  he  was  useful 
without  being  in  the  very  least  evident.  When  that  year 
was  over  and  he  had  seen  the  last  shining  twinkle  of  Cards' 
charms^  and  fascinations  he  looked  at  Peter  a  little  wist- 
tully  Peter,  old  man,  next  year  will  be  topping, 
feh  ITU  "'''*'""'  """""i''  "^  P^Pul^'ity  about  him, 
after  all  '*'"  ^  ^''^''*'        '  '°  *"=  '^"'   ^"  ^''''«°" 

Tv"'  tn  i'u  f"'  "'T''  "'■  "^»*  *'"'•''  y^"  t'ouMe  began. 

the  end  of  the  summer  with  Peter's  authority  in  prospect  and 

^  S  ""''t^'^  ^r^'"'^  ^y  ""  •''•"^'••■^e  insistence 
on  rules)   around  h.m  that  immediate  year  seemed  simple 

.o"2fh  ^."V"  ""=  ■""i'''^^'  *''^*  i'"^'^'^''^^  the  autumn Te™ 
damn  f^J""^  occurred ;  Peter  returned  in  the  mists  and 
fn^flff  ^'^P'T'^'^';  :!' '  ''■^"y  'y^  "P°"  '"■■"■     Although 

the^Flrnll"  %'"'\'  '"=  ""'  ^  ^''™'""  -d  Captain  of 
the  Football  ...  far  too  young  for  both  these  posts,  with 

B^Zlrw  ^■■''"  '''■'  ^i"^  "  «''"'"  ^«'  ■"  the  school,  but 
Barbour   (his  nose  providing,  daily,  a  more  lively  guide  to 

t  /Tlv^"'"^,^  *"'"'  '"^"^  ^y  P«'^''«  silence  Ind  im- 
pe  urbabihty  in  the  midst  of  danger,  "  That  kid's  got  guts" 
(this  a  vinous  confidence  amongst  friends)  "  and  will  null 
the  place  up-gettin'  a  bit  slack,  yer  know-Young?     Lord 

Footer  t"h:7"T'"'"'  '"'I'^'f.''*^ '""'  ^"p"^-  "f  ' 

rootDall — thats  alwavs  popular. 
So  upon  Peter  the' burden  of  "pulling  things  up"  de- 
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scended.     How  f«,.  n     i  *" 

eon  empt  of  that  school  Torld  1  Wli",  ,''PP'>'-"tly  oasu. 
of  the  direction  in  which  s  r«»  """affcaWy  competent  sense 
certainly  Peter  had  no  &  J'r  "r'"«-  '^'"'t  »"" 
things,  to  go  straight  for  H,.  V^?  'nclined,  at  this  stace  of 
the  outskirts  of  the  subiec  f  l"V""  '"=  '"^  ""d  tofeave 
here  Bobby  Galle„„  ^tfof  n  "''  f'?  themselves  And 
derng  a„d  "ear-sighred  a„d  °  "'l  '"  ''™'  '"''"K  «'  Wun- 

that  lK.ro,  Peter,  did  not  he  In.  .  '".*'"'  P"feetion  of 
never  avare  of  the  caus"'  cffl  .'^'""•^''f  vision.  He  was 
effect,    but  l,e  wao  nlnchl^^^,:;^,™'^  '^''"'^  -«-d 

ihc   prmirose   path"   was     nf 
He  was  popuJ,,,  ^    J^'   ,     """"='  open   to   Peter, 

term  to  do  anything,*td  Imd  l^f"!^^  °^  """  Autumn 
eyes'  pohey  of  his^rede'ceto  'L;'"''"1  ""'=  "'^''''ed- 
all  cnme  and  e>en  gently  ,vithll"«  Pleasantly  upon 
a  hand"  all  would  favei^fwe,  %",  """-ority  -LC 
fangely  simple  names,  simple  fw"  .  V""^.  ^"«  %»  with 
•{errard,  Watson,  West  TV,?  ,.„'"'''  """inals— Barton 
'"hed  hands  at  their  ow'n  espSl  r"'"  "^'^  "'^ -1"' 
'eason  at  all  for  disturb.."  ce'^  -  Yofr«'- ""''  ^^'y  ""'^  "o 
nor    eome   meddling   hero  "   th.  ^  "  esteott  had  better 

discerned  alrenrlv  .  i  ,'  ""^y  muttered  darklv  tT- 
P-al.  xXj  4  ™''-'^-  on  hi.,  pan  to'sE;  tZ'. 
erete  incident-fut  Pete"  had  It''  "'^  "'"'  term-no  cI 
from  an  exultant  popularity  tn  '^'"'''  ''^  ""^  ^"^  of  ," 
P-e'on.  The  football  sea  1^  ^j'"  "f "."'  ''"''"''  and  sus- 
and  Peter  had  not  the  tra  ".  , "  r  *"=""  ^ery  succcsful 
distrusted  the  revelaL^of  enth,"  '''"?  "''  "  ^^ader.  He 
»elf  so  enthusiastic  and  his  "i  enc."'™  ''™'"''^  ^e  was  hi"! 
ness.     He  hated  the  crim  Ll         fu  ^;'"  "''taken   for  cold- 

Barbour,  red-nosed  and  h, ,  "''1  "'^  A"'"™"  term  fMr 
the  chair)  Peter  knerfhatf  ",^d1"T[™"''  '"■a-o"  i^'n 
Bobby-there  wa.,  no  one  else-li        "'  "''"'"'■     "e-had 

-<^-"atthe«cl.lecolo„:on1jestr;Lf^:r 
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valued  so  highly  he  almost  wished  that  he  were  altogether 
alone.  .  .  .  Bobby  only  accentuated  things. 

Nothing  to  go  home  to — nothing  to  come  back  to.  The 
Christmas  holidays  over  he  returned  to  the  Easter  term  with 
an  eager  determination  to  improve  matters. 

It  was  geniality  that  he  lacked:  he  knew  that  that  was 
the  matter  with  him,  and  he  felt  a  kind  of  despair  about  it 
because  he  seemed  to  return  at  the  end  of  every  holiday 
from  Cornwall  with  that  old  conviction  in  his  head  that 
the  easiest  way  to  get  through  the  world  was  to  stand  with 
your  bii;;.  to  the  wall  and  say  nothing  .  .  .  and  if  these 
fellows  ho  thought  him  so  pieasant  last  year,  thought  him 
pleasr.il  no  longer,  well,  then  ht  must  put  up  with  it.  He 
had  ml   changed — there  he  wus,  as  ever. 

But  the   Easter  term  was  a  chronicle  of  mistakes.     He 
could  not  be  genial  to  people  who  defied  and  mocked  him; 
he  found,  dangerously,  that  they  could  all  be  afraid  of  him. 
When  his  face  was  white  and  his  voice  very  quiet  and  his 
whole  body  tense  like  a  bow,  then  they  feared  him— the 
biggest  and  strongest  of  those  criminals  obeyed.     He  was 
sixteen  now  and  he  could  when  he  liked  rule  them  all,  and 
gradually,  as  the  term  advanced,  he  used  his  strength  more 
and  more  and  was  more  and  more  alone.     Days  would  come 
when  he  would  hate  his  loneliness  and  would  rush  out  of  it 
with  friendly  advances  and  always  he  would  be  beaten  back 
into  his  reserve  again.     Had  only  Cards  been  there! 
But  what  side  would  Cards  have  taken?     Perhaps  Peter 
was   fortunate   in   that   the  test   was   not   demanded.     Poor 
Bobby  simply  did  not  understand  it  at  all.     PcL-r !  the  most 
splendid  fellow  in  the  world !     What  were  they  all  up  to? 
But  that  point  of  view  did  not  help  matters.     No  other 
monitor  spoke  to  Peter  now  if  he  could  help  it,  and  even 
the  masters,  judging  that  where  there  was  smoke  there  must 
be  fire,  passed  him  coldly.     That  Easter  term,  in  the  late 
winds  and  rains  of  March,  closed  hideously.     The  Easter 
holidays,  althoagh  perhaps  he  did  not  realise  it,  were  a  de- 
liberate backing  for  the  ordeal  that  was,  he  knew,  to  come. 
He  faced  it  on  his  return  almost  humorously,  prepared, 
with  a  self-consciousness  that  was  unusual  in  him,  for  all 
the  worst  things,  and  it  is  true  enough  that  they  were  as 
bad  as  they  could  be.     Bobby  Galleon  shared  in  it  all   of 
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»«id.  as  Cards  ifad  sfid  lifofe         ""■"  *""  ^'='"-     "'"^c  he 

thmg  of  all,  tl,e,-  aren'tTorth  it  "'    ""'''    '"°''    '"'••"">"' 

iMot  much,"  said  P.h.r    ■■  n- 
ferent."  ""'  ^^'^''      'h.ngs  I,„ve  g„t  to  be  dif- 

Things  were  not  diiTerent      Ti, 

!)ut  l,e  struggled  on      Thn  ™         •''  "'"^  ^°°  """>y  for  him 

and  there  w!?e  o.lte;  things  TaThTd"  '""^'"^  "^  "'W  "' 

B"t  they  remained  thcre-L    ?.„   '        ''  '"'"  ''•"■''  '^""kt, 

"•any  dark  places  at  Da.  on'     "d'Th"-     ""'"^  '^"'=  »° 

bram  ,^  that  he  heard  whispers  and         '«^"  *"  «<='  ""  his 

the  tra     of  the  beast  at  every  minute  7TT  """^  ■""'''^d 

fimi  ..otinng  now  in  the  open-t  "v  L,     "  '^^^     ""=  ~"M 

The  Captain  of  the  CitadcI-FM^,  I""  ^°°  '''""  f"'  him. 

the  worst  fellow  i„  the  school    bit  tl      '"'"''  "'  ''«  '"'^'^ 

done,  nothing  unless  snm^fi  • '  ""'"'  ^"^  nothing  to  be 

A»  the  term^adv:t'/reth"fperr"'«''V"  "'«  "P- 
there  were  plots  in  the  air!  He'^"  T""  ^"i  '"=  ^^'t  that 
some  of  the  others  were  noli/n,T  ^Y"^'  J^"e"haw  and 
and  for  many  weeks  n7Jat^J iZV'^''  ^'"f  ^^"  l-™. 
then  suddenly  the  storm   broke  '"  ""  <J'»tu'hanee--: 

not  penetrate  his  day  dream    then  *h  ^^  ''"'  thev  did 

he  put  his  book  down^nd t'tened      f,  """'^'  '■'"  ^"  a"d 
fled;  there  was  laughter  and  then Im         """''''  ^"^^  ""f- 

He  knew  that  it  was  uW  a"  ^^  °"^  "''•^d  out. 
'"d  more  than  anyone  tnTh'e:  ^"1''  ^."''  ^'  ^ated  Jer- 
huge  stupid  oaf,  low  down  n  the  n^  ^^""^  ^'"'  a 
hest  bowler  th.t  the  sehl"  hJ  ""'','"'  ^""'th,  b„t  the 
opened  his  study  door  and  liS  d'^T  "'  '"""'^  ''™-  «= 
^  -d,  and.  for  a  moment,  t^/tas^n'::  rnT^avTLt 
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one  iiliouting  down  in  the  cricket  field  and  the  buinlng  of 
the  fly  on  the  pane.  Then  he  heard  voicei  from  behind 
Jerrard's  door. 

"No,  I  say— Jcrrnrd — don't  give  me  any  more— please 
•  •  •  please  don't." 

"  Tlicre  I^  «ny — hold  his  mouth  open ;  that's  right,  pour 
It  down.     We'll  have  lilm  singing  i-    a  moment." 

"Oh  I  say—"  there  were  sounds  of  a  struggle  and  then 
silence  ag.nin.  At  last  there  began  the  most  horrible  laugh- 
ter that  Peter  had  ever  known;  weak,  silly,  giggling,  and 
little  excited  cries. 

Then  Jerrard's  voice:  "There,  that  will  do;  he's  merry 
enough  now." 

Peter  waited  for  no  more,  but  strode  across  the  passage 
and  flung  open  the  door.  Some  chairs  were  overturned; 
Jerrard  and  a  friend,  hearing  the  door  open,  had  turned 
round.  Leaning  against  the  table,  very  flushed,  his  eyes 
shining,  his  hair  covered  with  dust,  waving  his  arms  and 
singing  in  a  quivering  voice,  was  a  small  boy,  very  drunk. 
A  glass  and  a  whisky  bottle  were  on  the  table. 

"You  damned  hound !  "  Peter  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.     "  You  shall  get  kicked  out  for  this." 

Peter  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him,  and  went  back 
to  his  study.  Here  at  last  was  the  moment  for  which  he 
had  been  waiting.  Jerrard  should  be  expelled  if  he,  Peter 
died  in  the  attempt.  Jerrard  was  the  school's  best  bowler- 
he  was  immensely  popular  ...  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death.  On  that  same  evening  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Monitors;  they  were  bound  to  meet  if  one 
of  their  number  had  anything  ,  suflicient  importance  to 
declare,  but  they  came  reluctantly  and  showed  Peter  that 
they  resented  his  action.  When  they  heard  what  Peter 
had  to  say  their  attitude  was  even  more  mutinous.  Jerrard 
the  school's  best  bowler,  was  their  one  thought.  The  end 
of  the  term  was  at  hand,  and  the  great  match  of  the  year 
aga.nst  Radford,  a  neighbouring  school,  approached. 
Without  Jrrrard  Dawson's  would  be  hopelessly  defeated 
If  Barbour  heard  of  the  incident  Jerrard  would  be  expelled- 
Barbour  might  be  reluctant  to  act,  but  act  he  must  They 
were  not,  by  an  absurd  and  ancient  rule,  allowed  to  punish 
any  grave  offence  without  reporting  it  to  the  head-master 
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If,  therefore,  thcv  took  ««,,      ii 

ported.  Jerra'rd  w^ouId"te''LU  d"„"l:."'  "  ""'  ^  '- 
the  great  cricket  matcl,  of  fh„  '  ^'}  «"nj«>nion  and 
»U  tliis  through  that  inl»f/  ^'''"'  *°'''''  •"^  '"'t.  And 
ordinary  fellol  wou  d t -^  ^t ^J^^  *"  ■/''"'~«'  ^ny 
f«'r.  Alter  all  what  i.  there  tli  l  ''^'^'  '"  "'«  '^''ole  af- 
«  rag  with  a  kid?  Vha  tar,.  CT"^,''  \  '""  "^"^  '"  having 
»-rly  regarding  Pet.  r  who  wa  td"  t  "^1""  ""'  -"^'""f 
sternly,  ominously  milit„ ,?  rf  "*  "«^'"  '"  turn,  and  „t 
eourte«y;  E„er,hL  »hlw"d  hil'^^halTr""'.  '"'"  *'"' 
the  Mhool  were  it  ,,er.,i,,ted  in      Aft."!  ,""«'"  '"^«"  »" 

all  probability,  sor^y  enough  ft"  ""'  •'"'"^  *"».  '" 

«t;;!;"!:Stif-V^--"^^ 

thought  thaT  rX^warn^dt  "■•'"!  """"«  "'■»  -ho.n  he 
.ohool  would  take  hi's  St™™  1^"'  f,"  ^"^  ">"'  '^e 

i'^i.^- "'» -"  -^  -  <^or.i:^„::;;:!  s^ 

Then  the  storm  broke  P,'  '  ^  ""  i""'"«»- 
leon  through  a  cloud  of  ene^^"  ""T^'  "'"'  ^obby  Gal- 
f"t  hke  a  knife,  silent,  moUonW  h  *  *'".'*  '""'"'"^  '^at 
W  from  Ellershaw  to  the  "  n 'it  '  /°  •"""  *'""  '^cry 
of  the  first  took  it  as  the  „o«;  'f 'h  "^'  "*  ""=  '»«°™ 
^l-ott  was   the  song  tharr„;^ti^-  ,^^1  S 

ostfaS,^a;'iTTarp^i\";  'j^  '^''^  "■"  '"^"^  '"'  own 
effect  to  his  devotion  fo^hs  friend  h?"i''  ^"'^  P""-"--"" 
loyalty,  there  w«s  nn  nnc^fesled  ,'  '  •'^'"'P  ''"*"  '"  his 
Peter,  after  all,  hadn't  been  a  iTttle  '"•'""  "'  '"  ^'"^"'er 
-"-hat  was  the  good  o{r^"ktJ^u,T"T  """^  '"terfering 
wondered  whethef  Peter  S't  ra^i  '"''"'''*•      "«  even 

,    And    Peter,    for   the    firTt-  "^  ^"J^^  "•' 

happy.  Ther'e  wa's  leS/aTer'allt  L^"""'  ''''''  -' 
menH  ''  P.'-:.°P'''-  "^  *»»  a  general  filt^"^  "P  "«"'"»' 
fflendous  odds.  He  would  show  tT  ^  ''"«  "«"'"*'  tre- 
mnst  obey.  ""'^  '"'"^  them  next  year  that  they 
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On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  term  he  sat  alone  in  his 
study.  Bobby  was  with  the  matron,  packing.  He  was  con- 
scious, as  he  sat  there,  of  the  sound  of  many  feet  shuffling. 
There  were  many  whispers  beyond  his  door,  and  yet  a  great 
silence. 

He  waited  for  a  little,  and  then  he  opened  his  door  and 
looked  out.  As  he  did  so  the  bell  for  roll-call  rang  through 
the  building,  and  lie  knew  that  it  was  his  roll. 

Afternoon  roU-eall  was  always  taken  in  the  gymnasium, 
a  large  empty  room  beyond  the  study  passage,  and  it  was 
the  custom  for  boys  to  come  up  as  their  name  was  about 
to  be  called  and  thus  to  pass  on. 

But  to-day  he  saw  that  the  whole  of  the  school  was 
gathered  there,  along  the  dusky  passage  and  packed,  in  a 
silent  motionless  tlirong,  into  the  gymnasium. 

He  knew  that  they  were  all  there  with  a  purpose,  and 
suddenly  as  he  realised  the  insult  that  they  intended,  that 
spirit  of  exultation  came  upon  him  again.  Ah!  it  was 
worth  while,  this  battle! 

They  made  way  in  silence  as  he  passed  quietly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  gymnasium  and  stood,  a  little  above  them, 
on  the  steps  that  led  to  the  gallery.  He  started  the  roll- 
call  with  the  head  of  the  school  and  the  sixth  form  . 
there  was  no  answer  to  any  name;  only  perfect  silence  and 
every  eye  fixed  upon  him.  For  a  wild  moment  he  wished 
to  burst  out  upon  them,  to  crash  their  heads  together,  to 
hurt — then  his  self-control  returned;  Very  quietly  and 
clearly  he  read  through  the  school  list,  a  faint  smile  on  his 
lips.  Bobby  Galleon  was  the  only  boy,  out  of  three  hun- 
dred, who  answered. 

_  When  he  had  finished  he  called  out  as  was  the  custom, 
"Roll  is  over,"  then  for  a  brief  instant,  with  the  list  in 
his  hand,  smiling,  he  faced  them  all.  Every  eye  was  upon 
him— EUershaw,  West,  Barton  smiling  a  little,  some  faces 
nervous,  some  excited,  all  bitterly,  intensely  hostile  .  .  . 
and  he  must  return  next  year! 

He  came  down  from  the  steps  and  walked  very  slowly  to 
the  door,  and  then  as  his  fingers  touched  the  handle  there 
Tas  a  sound— a  whisper,  very  soft  and  then  louder;  it  grew 
about  his  ear  like  a  shot  ...  the  whole  school,  motionless 
as  before,  was  hissing  him. 
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That  same  n>gl,t  he  walked,  before  ehapel,  witl.  Bobby 
to  the  top  of  the  playing  fields.  The  night  ;as  dark  and 
heavy  wUh  no  moon  nor  stars-but  there\as  a  cool  wind 
that  touched   his  cheek. 

••  M'ell,  I've  been  a  pretty  good  failure,  Bobby.  Vou'vc 
stuck   to   me   hke   a   brick.     I    shall   nev^    forget   it 

?tr".hV"''' '"  "il  "^'  ''^"^ '"'™  ^  i'""  «>*  i">ppy  as 

nexTyear!"  """'        '"   ''"'"^ '     ^'"   ''"^    '«»    ""der 

plain^*""'  ""'  *'"  ''^^~"   ^°''^-^'  '''•^''  timorously  to  ex- 

».,  ..°!l;  '"''■'  '\  " '^"y'"'^  "''  "'^  ^av.     I  wonder 

■•  P^e  donV-'  ™'  *■'■'"  '""''"  P'^"!'"'''  ''"''=  "«=  ^- 
,1 J  ^^\  ^^^^  ^°- .  ^*  '"""'='  h<='-<=-ifs  all  the  same.     I'm 

That's  what  an  old  chap  I  knew  in  Cornwall  said 
But  why  can^  I  be  let  alone.'  How  I  loved  hat  bit  fasi 
IZrt::/'''    '"^"""^   "'^'   "^-""'y  "'<=   decent   tLngs 

he'hid"nev  '"  "^''*  '''f '"  ^"^^y  ''"^^'^'^d,  thinking  thai 
he  had  never  seen  anything  finer  than  the  way  Peter  had 
aken  that  afternoon.     "  In  a  way,"  he  went  on,  "you  fel- 

Inks  I'm  w?;th':hilT^'  """  ^"^"^^-  """^y  -" 

..l^'^'y^f'**.^^'"'   "'"•""•■■"K   a   clod   of  dark,   scented 

about  h  m     •■  h"   •"'I  '"'"^  "«''*  "'  ''  '•"  *''^  "-""-" 
about  him—    Heres  to  next  year's  battle!" 


CHAPTER  VII 

PHIJJE  Ol-  LIFE 


PE.ER  never  saw  Dawson's  again.     Wl.cn  the  summei 
holidays   liad   run   some   tliree   weeks   a   letter   arrived 
seating    qmte   simply   and   tersely  that,  owing  to  the   non- 
payment  by  evading  parents   of  bills  long  overdue  and  to 
many  other  depressing  and   unavoidable  circumstances   Mr. 
Barbour  and   that  House  of  Cards,  his  school,  had   fallen 
to  pieces       riiere  at  any  rate  was  an  end  to  that  disastrous 
accumulation  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  harm  that,  living 
It  had  wrought  upon  the  souls  and  bodies  of  its  victims  ite 
dying  could  not  excuse.     No  tears  were  shed  for  Dawson's. 
h.\l     '  "^i    f  r"",''  ''"'="'  *•'"*  """'  '"^  battle  never  could 
wll  1""  aI    .      ""''  "*.  ""y  '"*<=  "'"*'  be  left  behind  him 
with  his  defeat  written  large  upon  the  plain  of  it,  and  this 
made   m   some   unrealised   way   the   penalty   of   the   future 
months  harder  to  bear.     He  had,  behind  him,  defeat.     Look 
at  It  as  he  might,  he  had  been  a  failure  at  Dawso„'s-he 
had  not  done  the  things  that  he  had  been  put  there  to  do 
-and  jet  through  the  disaster  he  knew  that  in  so  far  as  he 
had   refused   to   bend   to   the  storm   so   far   there  had   been 
victory;  of  that  at  any  rate  he  was  sure. 

So  he  turned  resolutely  from  the  past  and  faced  the  fu- 
ture It  was  as  though  suddenly  Dawson's  had  never  ex- 
sted— a  dream    a  fantasy,  a  delirium— something  that  had 

nt  it^h^dT'V'.'"^'  't'"''  \\'"^  "^'^  ™'y  '"  *"«  eff-t 
nf  ;Led'ir  Hlsr.".'.™^^^'  ^''^'""^"^  "^^'^  "^  "-''■ 
Scaw  House  had  seemed  to  him,  during  these  last  three 
years,  mere^  an  interlude  at  Dawson's.  There  td  been 
hurried  hohdays  that  had  been  spent  in  recovering  from 
and  preparing  or  the  term  and  the  House  had  scarce^,  and 
on  y  very  quietly,  raised  its  head  to  disturb  him      He  had 

"  an^'no'1"-''^'-'^^  """'  '"^'^  "">"  "-'"S^  to  think  al^ul 
tlTe  firstdiff"  ""  irr  f"'"^'  ''-'-bed  indeed;  that  was 
the  first  dilTerence  that  he  consciously  realised.     The  dis- 
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«t  any  „on,e„t  betwtn"'tf:™  "  '„d'"p  if/  S'  77'  "'' 
only  sixteen,  was  no  longer  a  cMd  B.'.t  M  ?'' , ''  "'■'' 
apprehension    that   Seaw   House   J--,,;    .  ^""^'"^  "'' 

wider  influences  than  his    "tier     ^T  "   "'■"   ^""'"^   V 

had  given  Peter  an  acu  e  sen  e  ;f  1!""^"','  "'  ^'"'''""'^ 
be  defined  as  "  the  Ince  over  ft  '"■  T*^  """*'^'  "  ""«'" 
lowed  "-some  one  was  alw.!v,fn  '•'''"  '"  "'''  ''^'"  f"!" 
He  saw  in  this  how  eoselv^If  ""'".'^  '•"'  '^^^  ""'■be- 
cause .very  little  foment  at  n  "•"^  ^"""'^  t-'fi'^^ther,  be- 
present  aetivc  fear  Dalson',  ?"'  ^  c'"'"'*^''  *°  '"^ 
Peter.  And  yet  tl^s  was  all  IT';,';'"'''  ?"'''  "»"'''  '» 
broad-shouldered    had   n„   ,.1  """'^.'^'^i'^"'^  Peter,  square, 

planted  feet  and  the  bared  teeth  of  tI,K  n    '"    ""'"'    *'"= 

He  watched  the  faces  of  l,7«Mi        ,''"""''"« 

Trussit.  He  observed  the  frht.",'  '"'  """'  ■''"''  ^^''■ 
father,  the  way  that  Jid  Cu£  Tw  t'T'  "'  '"^  «^-'"'^- 
denly  cease  his  fugitive  diirJint  ,^"1  '""  '™"'''  '-J- 
eyes  at  the  windows  of  tl  f  h„l     '' k^'"''"'^  ^'•■"'   ^''^^^-e 

dark  shadows  of  the  l4  ass  °T  the  7*  "''"  """^  '^' 
banging  door   in  a  distant  .n^i,         *'''"'•'  ""'<=  "f  ^"me 

wind  btyond  the  walls      He  feli'/^r".,*""  "''•"  '"'^'^^^ 

'.is   aunt   were   furtive^   w  tch    g^.i     "'  ^T'  ''''"^^"  -," 

them  in  anvthing  tancible  Imt  I,„  i,  .,  ""''''  '"'"'g'" 


r 
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"  I  have  made  arrangements  for  you  with  Mr.  Aitchinson 
to  enter  his  office  next  week.  You'll  have  to  work— you've 
been  idling  long  enough." 

The  windows  were  wide  open,  the  lawn  was  burning  in 
the  sun,  bees  carried  the  scent  of  the  flowers  with  them  into 
the  air  that  hung  like  sliining  metal  about  the  earth,  a  cart 
rattled  as  though  it  were  a  giant  clattering  Iiis  pleasure  at 
the  day  down  the  road.  It  was  a  wonderful  day  and  some- 
wliere  streams  were  flowing  under  dark  protecting  trees,  and 
the  grass  was  thick  in  cool  lioUows  and  the  woods  were  so 
dense  that  no  blue  sky  reached  the  moss,  but  only  the  softest 
twilight  ...  and  old  Aitchinson,  the  town's  solicitor,  with 
his  nutcracker  face,  his  snuffling  nose,  his  false  teeth— and 
the  tightly-elosed  office,  the  piles  of  paper,  the  ink,  tlie  silly 
view  from  the  dusty  windows  of  Treliss  High  Street— and 
life  always  in  the  future  to  be  like  that  until  he  died. 

But  Peter  showed  no  emotion. 

I^Very  well,  father— What  day  do  I  go.?" 

"  Monday — nine  o'clock." 

Nothing  more  was  said.  At  any  rate  Aitchinson  and  his 
red  tape  and  his  moral  dust  would  fill  the  day— no  time 
then  to  dwell  on  these  dark  passages  and  Mrs.  Trussit's 
frightened  eyes  and  the  startled  jump  of  the  marble  clock 
in  the  dining-room  just  before  it  struck  the  hour.  ,   .  . 


And  so  for  weeks  it  proved.  Aitchinson  demanded  no 
serious  consideration.  He  was  a  hideous  little  man  with 
eyes  like  pins,  shaggy  eyebrows,  a  nose  that  swelled  at  the 
end  and  was  pinched  by  the  sharpest  of  pince-nez,  cheeks 
that  hung  white  and  loose  except  when  he  was  hungry  or 
angry,  and  then  they  were  tiglit  and  red,  a  little  body 
rather  dandily  dressed  with  a  flowered  waistcoat,  a  white 
stoclt  a  skirted  coat  and  pepper-and-salt  trousers— and  last 
ot  all,  tiny  feet,  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud  and 
with  which,  like  Agag,  he  always  walked  delicately.  He 
had  a  lugh  falsetto  voice,  fingers  that  were  always  picking, 
hke  eager  hens,  at  the  buttons  on  his  waistcoat  or  the  little 
waxed  n:oustache  above  his  mouth,  and  hair  that  occupied 
Its  time  in  covering  o  bald  patch  that  always  escaped  every 
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;-ed  sometimes  in    1     m  .  ,  :*^^'   .?,"     ^'^'^']^  .^'"'"Iders   and 

I>.lcr  how  much  he  wcTehed    «0,        '"?'"'/■■«''  ^°'^  *"  "'k 

taking  up  priee-%ht",eVs    '  nr'f      •    ''"'  "■•"•  considered 

■  measured  across  the  cllL         P"'^"'^"''-''  «"d  how  much  he 

that  shone  with  S  and  h''i>^  f''"'^  ^'^  '*^''  '""''"'  ^"^•^^ 
guid  voices  and  a  pcrpetuaT  funfj  '""  n  "^  T;""  °"'  '-"- 
adies  of  the  town"  moral  and  nH  '•"""  '.""'  "^""^  "'^ 
like  them  and  the/did  ^^M.t  P  te?"  O  ^^i"  t"'  ""' 
he  was  tired  and  unhap,,,-  he  kn„  t  j  .,  9"f  ^"^^  because 
and  they  plotted  to  des  -^V  him  It1hi""  '''^'"'' /"Sethcr. 
secretly  admired  what  thev  c^S^  i^-      ^  "^"^  "^'"id,  nnd 

The  Summer  stole  awav^and  A   .  "  """"^  ''^*"'''- 
and  at  the  end  of  October  soLi""  "'P'  '"'°  "«  P'^^, 
suddenly  happened  at  ScarHu^that"'"',-     ^"""^"""^ 
perative,  and  filled  his  brain  n^  A  T^^  "''"''"  '"" 

pffioc  and  his  work  there  was  onl^^/"  *'''"  Aitchinson's 
in  it  were  shadows.  He  LdhealA""'"t.^"^  "'^  P'^<'Pl« 
behind  her  closed  door  '"*  """''"  "Ting  from 

th/dlKrTfr  ifs  i'n^-'rr'  «"~.  down 
of  the  long  passage  there     ad  be  ^fh^^  "*  *^  ""^^  -"^ 
and  so  pitiful  coming  upon  that  L        'Tu^'  '"  """^den 
had  stopped  with  his^  hands  c  one  LT'^ /"  ""/  """  b= 
and  his  heart  beating  like  a  U    l       ""''  '"''  ^^««  ^"hite 
all  those  many  little  Lments  tf.at  t  T  ,\^T-     ^"^'"""y 
worn  with  that  heavy-sc"nted  a  r  J^  5^  '""'  '"  *''^'  ^hite 
remembered  the  smife  ?ha    she  had  if"'  "P""  •>'«  ^''^  he 
the  way  that  her  hair  l^v  so  tr  ■      ^^1  ^''^^  him  and 
He  had   always   been   fS.tened   a'nd  "^  "'""'  *''^  P"'"-- 
felt  suddenly  so  deeply  ashamed  that  fh^^'  *"  T^'^'^'  ''e 
face  there  in  the  dark  pas  "se  "'111^'""'"*'°°'^'=''  his 
these  years  and  he  had  allowTtho  J    .^  ""^  '"''?'«'*  '"''"  all 
h:m  from  going  to  her.     What  Ead  f '' f^P^'' t"  P'«'ent 
n  that  room.>     The  sound  of  her  c^W     '''""'"«  '"  ^'^ 
though  beseeching  him  to  come  tVi^h^r H^e"  ^^ 
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hnnjs  to  his  cnrs  and  went  desperately  into  the  dark  wet 
garden.  He  knew  now  when  he  thought  of  it,  that  his 
behaviour  to  liis  niotlier  had  been,  during  these  months  sinee 
he  liad  left  Dawson's,  an  nnconscioiis  cowardice.  Whilst 
he  had  been  yet  at  school  those  little  five  minutes'  visits 
to  his  mothers  rnoin  might  have  been  excused,  but  during 
these  last  months  there  had  been,  with  regard  to  her,  in 
his  conscience,  if  he  had  cared  to  examine  it,  sharp  accusa- 
tion. 

The  defence  that  she  did  not  really  want  to  see  him,  that 
his  presence  might  bring  on  some  bad  attack,  might  excite 
lier,  was  no  real  defence.  He  had  postponed  an  interview 
with  lier  from  day  to  day  because  he  realised  that  that  in- 
terview would  strike  into  flame  all  the  slumbering  relations 
that  that  household  held.  It  would  fling  them  all,  as  though 
from  a  preconcerted  signal,  into  war.  .  .  . 

But  now  there  could  be  only  one  thought  in  his  mi.nd. 
He  must  see  his  mother — if  he  could  still  help  her  he  must 
be  at  her  service.  There  was  no  one  whom  he  could  ask 
about  her.  Mrs.  Trussit  now  never  spoke  to  him  (and  in- 
deed never  spoke  to  any  one  if  she  could  help  it),  and  went 
up  and  down  the  stairs  in  her  rustling  black  and  flat  white 
face  and  jingling  keys  as  though  sh.-  was  no  human  being 
at  all  but  only  a  walking  automaton  that  you  wound  up  in 
the  morning  and  put  away  in  the  cupboard  at  night — Mrs. 
Trussit  was  of  no  use. 

There  remained  Stephen,  and  this  decided  Peter  to  break 
through  that  barrier  that  there  was  between  them  and  to 
find  out  why  it  had  ever  existed.  He  had  not  seen  Stephen 
that  summer  at  all— no  one  saw  Stephen — only  at  The 
Bending  Mule  they  shook  tlieir  heads  over  him  and  spoke 
of  the  wild  devil  that  had  come  upon  him  because  the  woman 
he  loved  was  being  tortured  to  death  by  her  husband  only  a 
mile  away.  He  was  drinking,  they  said,  and  his  farm  was 
going  to  ruin,  and  he  would  speak  to  nobody— and  they 
shook  their  heads.  It  was  not  through  cowardice  that  ?■  ter 
had  avoided  him,  but  since  those  three  years  at  Dawson's 
he  had  been  lonely  and  silent  himself,  and  Stephen  had 
never  sent  for  him  as  he  would  have  done,  Peter  thought, 
jf  he  had  wanted  him.  "Sow  t!ie  time  had  come  when  he 
could  stand  alone  no  longer.  ,  .  . 
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qnS%:lK,.''rs'afnt  !«''.'  """. -PP"'  'e„vi„«  that 

^toue,  staring  at  hT  pa  1  b"t  nlf  t?'  ■■■'*  '""'^•'  ''''«  » 
any  of  it.     *"  '^"P'^'  ^"'  "°''  ^''^'M  was  sure,  reading 

no'S:in';thf  ;„Shaf r  ,"'•=,  "^  '•"  ."^  --.  '"•3  -nt 

not  reading  his  pape  _fo ''"     '^    "''""  f'"'  *"''''''  ''«  ^""'^ 

It  was  a  fieree  nlrf^  «n7ff  ""e  they  all  listening? 

-nd  as  thougH  :tL""LX:fjt:'r  ?  '".^  '"•«" 
him  :nto  the  sea   but  hn  «-„iu   i    .     j.?     '"*  *^^'^*  ""d  «'"« 

-d  the  Wind  skiing  ^  uj  tIS  "r,"  ""  '"'  'r'^ 
the   road   he   found   a   rl„M   -,  •  Some  way  along 

children,  and,  p  eking  the  sn,an'")£  '"  '  ^'"'^-  "«  '"^^d 
had  been  sent  for  blr  to  Tl^  r^  "^ ''^  '""""'^  «">*  he 
turn  of  the  road,  and  been  bWn  b^th""''  •'^'''"""'  »'  "■= 
and  was  almost  dead  wTth  terrn/^A  /'"''  '"*"  ""^  ^itch 
Peter  the  child  had  eri^d  o,  t  t,  .'  A*,  ''"'  "*  ""e  sight  of 
hand  and  at  the  sound  of '^^ '"h  hl^hTi!  "'  ''"  "•"■° 

«^2eh,liket,.t-notmnerofti^tntt';„e^o:^ 

"I  KaJte'oVitblS'afet"'!'  "  ^'-"^■ 
-e,p„t  of  hedge   down   alo'^rUX^ld^r tat-l' 

sir"i,rg£'r/th^r  .'r    "-'  -^  -» 

whimper,  so  Peter  pifkd  W*;;„^''*''^dges  and  began  to 
cottage  at  the  end  o7the  rold  and  T  "^'T'''  '''"  '"  '"^ 
him  in  at  the  lighted  door      H  T^  '"'"  '""^  P^^hed 

incident  and  felt  less  loneiv  A^ll  '^T''^  ^y  "'^  "'"« 
Stephen  onee  more  1  s  frTeS  h^\  %*'""«'"  "^  ^'>''king 
had  been  wanting  hm  perhan,  .tHk- '""''""''•  ^'«P'"-'" 
him  but  had  been  afT^id  ttt  1  i.'  t'  u""''  '"  <=<""<=  *" 
J^-edhim-andhowtA^3>^-^-ng^i^ 

After  all.  thev  needed  one  another.     They  hod  both  had 
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l)crd  times,  nicy  were  botli  lonclj  c-vl  no  liistnnce  not  clr- 
cmiistanccs  could  lessen  tliut  early  bonl  il;at  there  Imd  been 
between  them.  Happier  than  lie  liad  been  ('or  many  weeks, 
he  struck  off  the  road  and  started  across  t'le  fields,  stum- 
bling over  the  rough  soil  an  1  pl'-nging  sometimes  into 
ditelies  and  pools  of  water.  Xlie  rain  had  begun  to  lall 
and  the  whisjiering  liiss  that  it  made  as  it  struck  tlie  earth 
drowned  tlie  more  distant  noise  of  the  sea  tliat  solemnly 
broke  beyond  the  bending  fields.  Stephen's  farm  stood 
away  Ironi  all  oilier  houses,  and  Peter  as  he  pressed  for- 
ward sceiiud  to  be  leaving  all  civilisation  behind  him.  He 
was  cold  and  his  boots  were  heavy  with  tliick  wet  mud  and 
Ills  hair  was  soaked. 

Beyond  the  fields  was  a  wood  through  which  he  must 
pass  betore  he  reached  Stephen's  farm,  .ind  as  the  trees 
closed  about  him  and  he  heard  the  rain  driving  through  the 
bare  branches  the  world  seemed  to  be  full  of  clmtterinK 
noises.  The  confidence  that  he  had  had  in  Stephen's  re- 
ception of  him  suddenly  deserted  him  and  a  cold  miserable 
unha;.piiiess  crept  about  him  in  this  wet,  heaving  world  of 
wind  and  rain  and  bare  naked  trees.  Like  a  great  cry  there 
seemed  to  come  suddenly  to  liim  through  the  wood  hii 
mother  s  voice  appealing  lor  help,  so  that  he  nearly  turned 
running  back,  it  was  a  hard,  cruel  place  this  world— and 
all  tlie  httle  ditches  and  hollows  of  the  wood  were  running 
with  brown,  stealthy  water. 

,.,^l  '"■"'"^  through  it  at  last  and  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lull  Stephen  s  house,  and  he  saw  that  there  were  no  lights 
in  the  windows.  He  stood  on  the  breast  of  the  little  hill 
for  a  moment  and  thought  that  he  would  turn  back,  but  it 
was  raining  now  with  great  heaviness  and  the  wind  at  his 
b.ack  seemed  to  beat  him  dnvn  the  hill.  Suddenly  seized 
with  terror  at  the  wood  behind  him,  he  ran  stumbling  down 
the  slope.  He  undid  the  gate  and  pitched  into  the  yard, 
plunging  into  great  pools  of  water  and  seeing  on  every 
side  of  him  the  uncertain  shapes  of  the  barns  and  sheds 
and  opposite  him  the  great  dark  front  of  ilie  house,  so  black 
m  Its  unfriendliness,  sharing  in  the  night's  rough  hostility. 
He  shouted  Stephen,"  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  storm  and  the  gate  behind  Iiim,  creaking  on  its  hinge' 
answered  him  with  shrill  cries.     He  found  the  little  wickc^ 
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called  „s,.in  "  St,  „  .en  "  Tl.l  „  '"''"^  ™  ""=  '''«"•  ""d 
l'ou.e  „„^  then  the'  Tlence  seled''"':  ."•''""'l'  f',""?'«''  "'« 
pushing  tlie  great  knXr  hn  f  ^  f  '•"'"•"Wed.  Then 
tl.c  d.,or  wa,  nn^Ltcrd  „nd  .  "f  *?  '""  ""'"ixe  that 
^elt  hi,  ,v„.v  into  e  d„k  hnll'"nfd  r'  t'"""  ''""•  "" 
shouted  "Stephen"  once  „„'re  inH  •  '"^''  "  """^'•-  «« 
back  to  hi,-,.  The  „""ce  ~ .  ?  ,"  ™'"-"  ™""'  ^"''"'"K 
the  Halls  n-crc  wet  with  T  1°  *"=  """■"■'•''  deserved-: 
the  floor,  „"-ndow  IttUeZ'ot^.r"'"''  ""  7''"='*  <»> 
uncurtained  square  "'°  P'""'8=  showed  its 

dl"'ar'at:rd"'t£'"Se'  aT"  '/- ''^f-"'^  two  can- 
On  the  bare  deal  tabkwas?haf''fi".!''r''  "«"'  "'  J'f<=- 
bread,   cheese,   butter    LM  ,?'"?"''  "'""'-«  '""f  of 
its  side.     Near  t      e  'thinVZ^   ""'^"'^^   ''•""'=   '-^"'K   «" 
floor,  beside  an  o  erturXhl  r  %r'  "  *""'='  ""'*  °"  "'= 
picked  it  up  and  saw  that    tx'  "'"%^'l\'»  «"».     Peter 
something  terribly  de,o    te  1;?^!,^!:  "  H  •''•     '^'i."''  ^"^ 
was  very  bare,  a  grandfa  her  Xt    •  I'  i'"T'  *''«  '<"'■" 
corner,  there  were  a  few  „1ale        J"'""''  '"''"'""'y  "'  «'e 
an  old  calendar  hung  from  a  d^,,"       '."P"  ,"".""=  ''"^"". 
Wind  from  the  cracked  widow    rin "tan  "'l''',."''""  ^-^  *'"= 
footstep  against  the  wall      rT'p  f     ?'?^''  ^'''^  «  s'^a'thy 
that  Stephen  was  gofng  to  ^  turn    J  '^^'' f^''^'^  certain 
-.-.^  chair  and  he  sat^there   with  hTA    '^'"""'',  '"='''  ''''"  '■'' 
facing  the  clock  and  iTst^nlno^    ^  ""''?  ?  *'"=  ''^"l  t'-ble, 
the  house,  the  rain  lasl  ed  tl  p^^  ".""^  ''°"'''^''  ^cvond 

denly  that  his  heart  leapt  tlis'^l";,""!'"'^'^'^"'^--™'^'''^- 
■n«  on  the  door.  He  Cent  n  .r"'''-t''ere  was  ,.  scratch- 
found  outside  a  wretched  sLd  dor'  ""^  "'"^r''  '''  ""^ 
bones  showed  through  the  skin  „•'''  '"  '.*'''""'  ""'t  tbc 
scarcely  drag  himself  aloL  P  "f  ,'"  ;::''''''  *''■"  '  -^  <^ouId 
n^al  came  up  to  him  an^no.w'"  '"*  "l'!"  '"  »"''  "'e  ani- 
faintly,  wagged  bistT  ?;!  '  "^  ',".  '"^  '^^^^  ''"d,  very 
the  dog  devoured,  and  hen  tt:  Zt  '"■"  ^^''J^''^^-  ^^'eh 
Ou^mo,.ng.  the  dog's  td  tTwS^  CX^k .:";"''  ^^'"'- 

..lence  the  house  seemed  ^  ^t;;^;^':^  ^Jl^ 
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running  down  the  stairs  nnd  up  and  down  the  pnssagci 
and  tlu'n,  with  a  whir  nnd  a  clatter,  ceased  as  instantly  as 
tliL'j-  Imd  begun. 

The  liousc  was  silent  again— the  storm  had  died  down— 
and  then  the  dog  that  had  b<-(n  sleeping  suddenly  raised 
its  head  and  barl«cd.  Soiiiewliere  in  the  distance  a  dooi 
was  banged  to,  nnd  then  Peter  heard  a  voice,  a  tremendous 
voice,  singing. 

Tlierc  were  heavy  steps  along  the  passage,  then  the 
kitchen  door  was  banged  open  and  Stephen  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Stejilicn's  sh'rt  was  open  at  the  neek,  his  hair 
waved  wildly  over  liis  torehead,  he  stood,  enormous,  with 
his  legs  apart,  his  eyes  shining,  blood  coming  from  a  cut 
In  his  check,  and  in  one  of  his  hands  was  a  thick  cudgel. 
Standing  there  in  Hie  doorway,  he  might  have  been  some 
ancient  Hercules,  some  mighty  Achilles. 

He  saw  P 'ter,  rceof;nised  him,  but  continued  a  kind  of 
tr!um|)hal  hy.iui  that  he  was  singing. 

"Ho,  Master  Peter,  I've  beat  him!  I've  battered  his 
bloody  carcass !  I  came  along  and  I  looked  in  at  the  -vin- 
der  and  I  saw  'im  a  ill-treatin'  of  'cr. 
^  "  I  left  the  winder,  I  broke  the  glass,  I  was  down  upon 
im,  the  dirty  'ound,  and  "—(chorus)— "  I've  battered  Ms 
bloody  carcass !  Praise  bo  the  Lord,  I  got  'im  one  between 
the  eyes — " 

"  Praise  be,  I  'it  him  square  in  the  jaw  and  the  blood 
tame  a-ponrin'  out  of  his  mouth  and  down  'e  went,  and 

(Chorus)  "  I've  battered  'is  bloody  carcass 

"  There  she  was,  cryin'  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  my 
tovcly  girl,  and  there  'e  was,  blast  'is  bones,  with  'is  'and 
on  her  lovely  'air,  and — 

(Chorus)   "I've  battered  'is  bloody  carcass. 

"  I  go'  'im  one  on  the  neck  and  I  got  'im  one  between  'is 
lovely  eyes  and  I  got  'im  one  on  'is  lovely  nose,  and  \  went 
down  straight  afore  me,  and — 

(Chorus)  "I've  battered  'is  bloody  carcass!" 

Peler  knew  that  it  must  be  Mr.  Samuel  Burstead  to 
whom  Stephen  was  referring,  and  he  too,  as  he  listened, 
was  suddenly  filled  with  a  sense  of  glory  and  exultation. 
Here  after  all  was  a  way  out  of  all  trouble,  all  this  half- 
seen,   half-imagined   terror  of  the   past   weeks.     Here  too 
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tiling  once  more  ^  ''*  •"-  "  ^''Kofous,  decent 

round  tin,  cv,.„inK.     All  tl '. t  „  o'n^,  "' "' ,"'  '"'".'-'.'".'"B 

d-yii-s  «ot'';i:uf;Tn/;;z/;;Lj''i ''-'',  '^'"J  -^^^e 

Bo.ng  off  y  l.ead  tl.inkin/of  nu  1  '^^L"'.  ^*"'  T' 
iH'ast  up  nlong.  At  last  to-n.vJr  u  ,  ""'''  o*^  ""at 
-y  fine  fcli.?,  you-ve'l^'  X  of  iS  7;'  '  ''^P^' 
HO  up  and  -ave  a  good  knock  at  -in, '  r  .  '  .  '"/'•  ^"^ 
n-arnin'  you  just  go  off  "ranotl.cr  hff  ll'^^'  ""''  ^"-"">"<^r 
doin-  somell,ing  different  ■     Hn  "/"""t'.v  and  start 

...p5'  ''''""^>'  pirate!' says  'e. 

fi"t  Stf  i^V'andXgVtdf  'r\rr'-'' «'  "■-* 

^S7;r;t^^4L^5!  ?-^^^^^ 

Hes  living,  I  reckon    h„^  tu  ?'      ,  ' 

And  then,  vittut  a tord  to  -  r  7      "'"  ""  ''  "  ''"'"S- 

I  am,  a  free  man I^j  "o  ^1  '"  ""'•■'■''•  """^  '"-'" 

tramp  the  .orld  a  bit-and^^^r  wHuTd^J  ^"-h': 

''aU^f^^^i-r-SrrS^--'^- sense  or 

rain  beating  on  the  panes    It         •""?   '^''"dle-witl,   the 
to  the  wind,  he  was  Sr?  n",  °^  "'=  ''""^  ^<'"^>"S 

sense  of  the  v  gour    the  al  'r"':u*'"""'^''™^<l    '"th   a 
of  life.  '^      •  **"=  "'''^"''•re,  the  surprising  energy 

Go:uSi?£»i;j;i."'^''-     "It's    glorious.     By 
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Stephen  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  held  him.  The  old 
dog  came  from  under  the  table  and  wagged  his  tail. 

"  Bless  my  soul,"  said  Stephen,  looking  at  him,  "  all 
these  weeks  I've  been  forgetting  him.  I've  been  in  a  kind 
of  dream,  boy — a  kind  o'  dream.  Why  didn't  I  'it  'im  be- 
fore.'    Lord,  why  didn't  I  'it  'im  before! " 

Peter  at  the  word  thought  of  his  mother. 

"Yes,"  he  thought,  with  clenched  teeth,  "I'll  ao  foi 
them!" 


:-V 


CHAPTER  vm 
PETER  AXD  HIS  MOTHER 


/ 


HE   had  returned  over  the  hpnv„  «  u       . 
■•ound-faeed  moon      In  tl.r     "    ^''^^''  ''"«'"»  *»  « 
after  a  night  of  glorious' faSasUc  dT™'"^'  ^*"="  ''^  ^""^^ 
beating  very  bri|htly  aeros"   hi     .,      ?''  "i"^  '''^  "'«  «"" 
beyond  his  window,  he  felt  lil    thT'  ""'*  '"'■<^''  ^'^g'^K 

It  seemed  to  him    as  he  «    *'"'*!'""«  exultation, 
striking  hi.  f„ee,  thatTast  mg  t  Te  hid  ^''  T''"  "'^  -° 
toueh  with  a  vigour  that  challenged  all  ?h       ""J  """"Sht  into 
by  which  he  had  felt  himself  ^.n         '^^""^ts  and  vapours 
V  iy  that  now  he  would  S  /hem      "'"'"^-     '^^''  ^''^  ^^^ 

;np'SlteXlXT^oX^l^\°  -  «-t  that  even- 
idly  followed.  *  *°  ^"  *'■«  events  that  so  rap- 

wf  r^ri^L:? rS:g=^?£  fe  --g  there 

at'c^utX^^rfrLSr  «'  ^^^-*-  - 1" 

lonely  now  as^he  hid  £      """^  """""'  ^^  ™"W  "ot  b" 

and^he'tVgttXu^yt i^^^^  ■•"'"  *^  <'-k  street 
form  walking  before  him  He  „  \jT^"''^^  «  ^q"are 
the  connection  and  then  as  he  ^""1^,  K'  ^"''"  *"  'ecall 
the  figure  turned  in  and  showed '^ff/  ^''^"'^  "^^"'^  ^^-P' 
,  It  was  that  strange  man  fl  «  moment,  his  face. 
Zanti "8"    """    from    London,    Mr.    Emilio 

11 

^/fP^^^^^^^^^^^  the  sense 

weeks  was  charged  with  suspense     »t  ''"'.""«  *''^  '«^t 

a™t  burst  suddenly  into  tears  fn'^f  ^-f'?"'  """  "'K^t  his 
afterwards  his  father  also  w^j,  ^  ''^'  ^""^  "«""•  Shortly 
table  and  went  upstairs     '      *'"'"*  '  '""^'  «<"  "P  from  the 

Peter  was  left  alone  With  his  grandfather.     The  old  man. 
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sunk  beneath  his  pile  of  cushions,  his  brown  skinny  hand 
clenching  and  unclenching  above  the  rugs,  was  muttering  to 
himself.  In  Peter  himself,  as  he  stood  there  by  the  fire, 
looking  down  on  the  old  man,  there  was  tremendous  pity. 
He  had  never  felt  so  tenderly  towards  his  grandfather  be- 
fore; it  was,  perhaps,  because  he  had  himself  grown  up  all 
in  a  day.  Last  night  had  proved  that  one  was  grown  up 
indeed,  although  one  was  but  seventeen.  But  it  proved  to 
him  still  more  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  deal  with 
the  situation  all  about  him,  to  discover  the  thing  that  was 
occupying  them  all  so  deeply. 

Peter  bent  down  to  the  cushions. 

"Grandfather,  what's  the  matter  with  the  house?" 

He  could  hear,  faintly,  beneath  the  rugs  something  about 
"  hell  "  and  "  fire  "  and  "  poor  old  man." 

"  Grandfather,  what's  the  matter  with  the  house  ?  "  but 
still  only  "  Poor  old  man  .  .  .  poor  old  man  ,  .  .  nobody 
loves  him  .  .  .  nobody  loves  him  ...  to  hell  with  the  lot 
of  'em  ...  let  'em  grizzle  in  hell  fire  ...  oh!  such  nasty 
pains  for  a  poor  old  man." 

"Grandfather,  what's  the  matter  with  the  house .!■" 

The  old  brown  hand  suddenly  stopped  clenching  and  un- 
clenching, and  out  from  the  cushions  the  old  brown  head 
with  its  few  hairs  and  its  parchment  face  poked  like  a  with- 
ered jack-in-the-box. 

"  Hullo,  boy,  you  here  ?  " 

"Grandfather,  what's  the  matter  with  the  house.'" 

The  old  man's  fingers,  sharp  like  pins,  drew  Peter  close 
to  him. 

"Boy,  I'm  terribly  frightened.  I've  been  having  such 
dreams.     I  thought  I  was  dead — in  a  coffin.  .  .  ." 

But  Peter  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"  Grandfather — tell  me — what's  the  matter  with  every 
one  here .' " 

The  old  man's  eyes  were  suddenly  sliarp,  like  needles. 

"Ah,  he  wants  to  know  that,  does  he.'  He's  found  out 
son-cthing  at  last,  has  he?  I  know  what  they  were  about. 
They've  been  at  it  in  here,  boy,  too.  Oh,  yes!  for  weeks 
and  weeks — killing  your  mother,  that's  what  my  son's  been 
doing  .  .  .  frightening  her  to  death.  .  .  .  He's  cruel,  my 
son.     I  had  the  Devil  once,  and  now  he's  got  hold  of  me 
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and  that's   wliv    I'm   li«™      \r-    i 

jnan's  finders  eWhedll've'ylX^^^^^^^^^^  and  the  old 
the  better  of  the  Devil  vou'll  L  ■  V^  "  y"  ^°">^  get 
d;..vs.  So'll  he  be,  «y  ^on  one  !,""  ''\"  ■"*=  ""<=  "^  "'^e 
H.en  it'll  be  your  tur^f  „ ""C"  O^  the^"1v'""=  ""'~'"^^ 
Oh!  my  pains!  Oh!  myV^J,  °'''  'j^^,  ^V^'™«'-'  •  •  • 
manl—poor  old  man  I"  •  •  •  Oh!  Im  a  poor  old 

on  to  it.  ^  ^'''^  "  ''"'"''  ^J'«  the  lid  has  been  put 

Jdr  w  iriiiir^ ::/"  r"/"'  ^-'^^''ther's 

faeed  the  room.     Had  tb  t  k^::;;'.;";"'  ''"-"'"f^  f-'-s 
ment,  exaetly  like  his  father  "  '"  ^'■■■"'  ■■"*  ""at  mo- 

Sf*P"' ^'''"''y  "P  to  his  attic. 

the.\s%t'Xe":f'  fiis  ^s  ;'r  '?^' '-  -— 

Bobby  had  given  him  one,  "Henry  LeT\"''^T^  ""ere. 
bravely  in  its  red  and  gold-  hfh  Jj,  /f^''^'"'  '''""'"g 
Downs,"  seeond  hand  fnd  it  1«  «°"^'"  ''"°""=''  "The 
thumbed.  Another,  "The  EoaH  "  "  '"""'^'^  ""'J  ^'^H 
copy.  He  had  read  these  three  Iv"""'  ^  ''""'"«  P->per 
knew  them  by  heart,  almost  word  hi  "  °f  "/'""  """""•« 
Henry  Lessingham  "  „ow  Ind  ot^  ^a^'     "'  *"'"'  •^"^" 

r^in^rijr- "  ^^ «-  "rXtUx!  m:: 

W   te/or^   he   rest   there      Thlt  -"""'J  ^^  ^"'"''^  <>^  t^e 

Secondly,  the  Land  of  Hav'Tu  T?-  ''""■  There  is'. 
Travellers  Fortitude  Lt  ZXtJt^Jj  ^^- ,-  «« 
The  Land  of  Losins  All  ri.I  %,■  ^''^''^  "'  Thirdh. 
Possessed.     That  Ta  h    i  f    ^'""S"   """   One  Hath 

V'-p!easalt:ont^::Z\'"''^^'j  for  "-  --"'J 
"/■  lacking  then..  bL  atthZndthTe  Z  f''^  't  "^""^ 
^Mw  that  few  travellers  hn,7  ,"  ^"""^  °f  «•«  '^rid 

«-  in  the  hand'andoLiTt  tf:  ""f/'/.-  ■J''f  ^-'^ 
^^ony  Of  all  the  journey  .   '.Zi  If  !l:::e'l^'Zl^ 
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countered  and  turpatted  then  doth  the  Traveller  at  length 
possess  his  soul  and  is  master  of  it  .  .  .  this  is  the  Meaning 
and  Purpose  of  Life. 

Peter  read  on  through  those  pages  where  Lessingham, 
having  found  these  words  in  some  old  book,  takes  courage 

after   Iiis    many    misadventures    and    starts    again   life an 

old  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  but  full  of  hope  ...  and 
then  there  is  his  wonderful  death  in  the  Plague  City,  closing 
it  all  like  a  Triumph. 

The  night  had  come  down  upon  the  house.  Over  the 
moor  some  twinkling  light  broke  the  black  darkness  and 
his  candle  blew  in  the  wind.  Everything  was  very  still 
and  as  he  clutched  his  book  in  his  hand  he  knew  that  he 
was  frightened.  His  grandfather's  words  had  filled  him 
with  terror.  He  felt  not  only  that  his  father  was  cruel 
and  had  been  torturing  his  mother  for  many  years  because 
he  loved  to  hurt,  but  he  felt  also  that  it  was  something  in 
the  blood,  and  that  it  would  come  upon  him  also,  in  later 
years,  and  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  beat  it  down.  He 
could  understand  definite  things  when  they  were  tangible 
before  his  eyes  but  here  was  something  that  one  could  not 
catch  hold  of,  something  .  .  . 

After  all,  he  was  very  young — But  he  remembered,  with 
bated  breath,  times  at  school  when  he  had  suddenly  wanted 
to  twist  arms,  to  break  things,  to  hurt,  when  suddenly  a 
fierce  hot  pleasure  had  come  upon  him,  when  a  boy  had  had 
his  leg  broken  at  football. 

Dropping  the  book,  shuddering,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  prayed  to  what  God  he  knew  not.  .  .  .  "Then  doth 
the  Traveller  at  length  possess  his  soul  and  is  master  of 
it  .  .  .  this  is  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life." 

At  last  he  rose  from  his  knees,  physically  tired,  as  though 
it  had  been  some  physical  struggle.  But  he  was  quiet  again 
...  the  terror  had  left  him,  but  he  knew  now  with  what 
beasts  he  had  got  to  wrestle.  .  .  . 

At  supper  that  night  he  watched  his  father.  Curiously, 
after  his  struggle  of  the  afternoon,  all  terror  had  left  him 
and  he  felt  as  though  he  was  of  his  father's  age  and 
strengf'i. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  meal  he  spoke:  , 
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"How  is  mother  to-night,  father?" 

wa^^uuf  "rSltS*  ''^'""".''f  "-•  ■""  '"•'  -ice 
clattering  on  to  her  plaTr '     ""  """'  '''°PP'=d  her  knife 
'^-■f./ather  answered  him: 
VVhy  doyou  wishtoknow>" 
well."   "  ""'"""'  "»''  ''•'     I  -  "fraid  that  she  is  not  so 

Thel'  i'^A   *""  ""  '^"  "^^  cxpeeted." 

III 

doet  t^e^^e'eatrrto't'?"  ^'="',  '""'  '^-''-  A 
beaver-but  Peter  fe?t  that  h^«,  '7^  "*"<=  """  "ke  a 
and  he  despised  hL  '  ^^  ""'  ""''"  ^'s  father's  hand 

Jeat7n%rt'ald'hrv:'r'""  1'"  ^  ^^^^  "^  ''""ing 
in  ramparts  beyonfthe  br'^wn  h.T,:  "'yf  '''™'^'  ^^  P'-'^d 
that  the  sea  seemed  to  K.  ™?  .   ^*  ""^  ^^  »«»  a  day 

wall  The  hr:tl?;e;"X;"^,r^^°"!l ''>««"<'- 
housekeeper's  room,  his  erandfrM..'  F"^"'^"  ^^«  '"  the 

ing-room.  The  voices  of  "me  eh'  d-"''  ? "«  '"  ^'"^  '''"- 
came  to  him  so  clearly  thTVt  ^  ^'"'gh'nK  «  the  road 
[hat  his  father  .  .  .  and    at    h«     h     1,'°  ^''"  impossible 

S^^i^fn:?^oiS-^-ert^£ 
te«:eri=^-=o?S.airslis- 

end":;S  itrp^ss^gf  "Ibr?  ^  -f^^  ^^^'^  ^t  the 
clock  in  the  han  drove^him  Iwn  Tb  "^  "'  '^'  grandfather 
again  outside  his  mother's  door  h  "'"''''«'•  "«  ^'''tened 
w.«.in  and  very  slowly  l..' ttZT^IlT^air  """"'  ^~- 

of  t£f  r^/cL'Lrrbr  '--^^^  "-^  *"«*  ai, 

small  boy-he  seemed  to  be  surrlndTf"^'^  ""^  '^  -'^ 
white  vases  on  the  mantelpiece  Xdht  ^^  ''/"''  «'^«t 
^"rtains  at  the  window  blew  in  hf  u  ^^^''^"^  the  white 
aoor.  ^  "'^"^  '"  the  breeze  of  the  opening 
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His  aunt  was  sitting,  with  her  eternal  sewing,  by  the 
fire  and  she  rose  as  he  entered.  She  gave  a  little  startlc<f 
cry,  like  a  twittering  bird,  as  she  saw  that  it  was  he  and  she 
came  towards  him  with  her  hand  out.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  bed  at  all,  but  bent  his  eyes  gravely  upon  his  aunt. 

"  Please,  aunt — you  must  leave  us — I  want  to  speak 
to  my  mother." 

"  No — Peter— liuw    could    you  ?     I     daren't— I    mustn't 
—your    father— your    mother   is    asleep,"   and    then,    from 
behind  them,  there  came  a  very  soft  voice — 
"  No — let  us  be  alone — please,  Jessie." 
Peter  did  not,  even  then,  turn  round  to  the  bed,  but  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  aunt. 

"The  doctor — "  she  gasped,  and  then,  with  frightened 
eyes,  she  picked  up  her  sewing  and  crept  out. 

Then  he  turned  round  and  faced  the  bed,  and  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  great  shyness  at  the  sight  of  that  white, 
tired  face,  and  the  black  hair  about  the  pillow. 
"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  stupidly. 

But  she  smiled  back  at  bim,  and  although  her  voice  was 
very  small  and  faint,  she  spoke  cheerfully  and  as  though 
this  were  an  ordinary  event. 

II  Well,  you've  come  to  see  mc  at  last,  Peter,"  she  said. 
"  I  mustn't  stay  long,"  he  answered,  gruffly,  as  he  moved 
awkwardly  towards  the  bed. 

"  Bring  your  chair  close  up  to  the  bed — so — like  that. 
You  have  never  come  to  sit  in  here  before,  Peter,  do  you 
know  that.'  " 

"  Yes,  mother."  He  turned  his  eyes  away  and  looked 
on  to  the  floor. 

"  You  have  come  in  before  because  you  have  been  told  to. 
To-day  you  were  not  told — why  did  you  come.''  " 
"  I  don't  know.  .  .  .  Father's  in  Truro." 
"  Yes,  I  know."     He  thought  he  caught,  for  an  instant,  a 
strange  note  in  her  voice,  "  but  he  will  not  be  back  yet." 

There  was  a  pause — a  vast  golden  cloud  hung,  like  some 
mountain  boulder  beyond  the  window  and  some  of  its  golden 
light  seemed  to  steal  over  the  white  room. 

"  Is  it  bad  for  you  talking  to  me  }  "  at  last  he  said,  gruffly, 
"  ought  I  to  go  away .'  " 
Suddenly  she  clutched  his  strong  brown  hand  with  her  thi^^ 
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^'^l  «»:;;„";,*  t;'  !>;:«-  f-  ^-r  fath.  to  co„e 

fi»t  ti.e  that  ..e  slfoul  I  tve  ,' t    L     '"olr""  ""'  "  "'" 
Ive  wanted  you  to  conip— ,n^      i  '■  "'  """"y  ''™es 

youw.rever/little-vou^"    ,1^         ^7  '"''  """^-when 
would  not  let  me  touryoT-l"        ^'^  '"  ^"8'"'="^''  '''»'  7°" 
„  ^^^i'  frightened  me.  . 

togetherLS-^rmt't  tX^iv'rrt''  ""'^  "- 

derfully  like."     She  I'lvh    I         ^™-     y"'"-  '""""•'-won- 
sigh.     "You  are  vrr.'-:L4'--°"     "  '""•'"''  "'*''  "  ""'«' 

"Oh,  Peter^  dear/'  she  shook  h''  X  T'\  ""^  "°'^-" 
him.     "Ifs  too  late"  ''"  ''"''''  "'"">»*  gaily  at 

"  Too  late.'  " 

IJ^eJ^V^-^^mS/'i^^nrS^^^  -" 
that  we've  had  this  talk-at  last  Of,  i  p  .  '"'•'•>— "w 
wanted  you  so  dreadfully  and  I  was  ^^L  I  ^''"'  J"'" 
say  that  you  must  eome  .  and  thet  -^  7."^  ^"""^h  to 
noisy  and  it  would  be  bad  f^r'me  tl  T^v'^V'"''  ""^ 
come  earlier  I  might  have  l!ved  "  "'  '^  y"  '"^'^ 

have^'XTdir  wTrur-^^:-:;?'"  f/ ^'  *^^ 
doesn't  know  what  he's  abouH:!,  Jo^m^;,.""^  ^'""  "- 

strong!-  XZZUZ  T''  Z'  ^^'"•'  "^  'P'-^idly 
happy  at  last  "    ^T  ^    r^i''i"S  "°^-     ^ut  oh !     I  am 

tl.r  gdden  llht  from  the  '"^f  ^^  l^''^  -"''  »>"  ^and- 
^ouehJdthew^tTsl'Xlrr  '"^"^  *"^  '•"»»  ^"^ 
and  Sre't'/o  t";  "^r-     ^".T  T  '"  "->'  ^^^^ 

xtet-' «-  -"n%oJ  :r  i1h.  rairo7!i:!!g- 

But  he  was  gr.pping  the  bed  with  his  hands;  his  ehesTwa, 
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heaving.  Suddenly  he  broke  down  and  burying  h!«  head 
In  tlic  bed-clothes  began  to  sob  as  though  his  heart  would 
break.  "  Oil !  now  .  .  .  after  all  this  time  .  .  .  you've 
wanted  me  .  ,  .  and  I  never  came  .  .  .  and  now  to  find 
you  like  this !  " 

She  stroked  his  hair  very  softly  and  waited  until  the  sobr 
ceased.     He  sat  up  and  fiercely  brushed  his  eyes. 

"  I  won't  be  a  fool — any  more.  It  shan't  be  too  late. 
I'll  make  you  lire.  We'll  never  leave  one  another  again." 
"  Dear  boy,  it  can't  be  like  that.  Think  how  splendid 
it  is  tliat  we  have  had  this  time  now.  Think  what  it  might 
have  been  if  I  had  gone  and  we  had  never  known  one  an- 
other. But  tell  me,  Peter,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  life  afterwards — what  are  you  going  to  be?  " 

"  I  want  to  write  books  " — he  stared  at  the  golden  cloud 
• — "  to  be  a  novelist.  I  daresay  I  can't — I  don't  know- 
but  I'd  rather  do  that  than  anything.  .  .  .  Father  wants  me 
to  be  a  solicitor.  I'm  with  Aitchinson  now — I  shall  never  be 
a  good  one." 

Then  iie  turned  almost  fiercely  away  from  the  window. 
"  But  never  mind  about  me,  mother.     It's  you  I  want  to 
hear  about.     I'm  going  to  take  this  on  now.     It's  my  re- 
sponsibility.    I  want  to  know  about  you." 

"  There's  nothing  to  know,  dear.  I've  been  ill  for  a 
great  many  years  now.  It's  more  nerves  than  anything,  I 
suppose.  I  think  I've  never  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  it — a  stronger  woman  would  have  got  the  better  of 
it,  I  expect.  But  I  wasn't  always  like  this,"  she  added 
loughing  a  little  far  away  ghost  of  a  laugh — "  Go  and  look 
in  that  drawer — there,  in  that  cupboard — amongst  my  hand- 
kerchiefs— there  where  those  old  fans  are — ^you'll  find  some 
old  programmes  there — Those  old  yellow  papers.  .  .  ." 

He  brought  tliem  to  her,  three  old  yellow  programmes  of 
a  "  Concert  Given  at  the  Town  Hall,  Truro."  "  There,  do 
you  see?  Miss  Minnie  Trenowth,  In  the  Gloaming — 
There,  I  sang  in  those  days.  Oh!  Truro  was  fun  when  I 
was  a  girl!  There  was  always  something  going  on!  You 
see  I  wasn't  always  on  my  back !  " 
He  crushed  the  papers  in  his  hand. 
"  But,  mother!  If  you  were  like  that  then — what's  made 
you  like  this  now?  " 
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hcJ'C'lf^^.T   "-   '-"'•'     I   ™«/   know.     Ha,   he 
"  Yes,  dea;  —always." 

-o^  t^^rr  a:::?  K;r  "* '-^ "— '-^ 

got  those  same  things  in  Je  "^ii  h'  ''•n'"^ '^T'^  "  °"'-  ^'ve 
get  the  better  of  ?h*em  G^andf™  '^'  "/°  ^°'  ""^  '^  ^  d""''. 
same.     Ail  the  Westcotts-"  '"'"^  '"'^^^  """>  ^'e 

70U  all  this^ime-tern-fcif'lj::^'  ^'='="  ^"•f'"--« 
H  o_„l,  I  ,.d  heen  thL^ronly^^rhTbeli  tme 

Her  voice  was  very  faint      "  Vp«  i.    ■ 

me  all  these  years  At  fir.'f  t  j  I  "  .  ^  "*^  frightened 
mean  it.     I  was  a  br.>f.f  "'"*  '"  *'""''  'hat  he  didn't 

and  knowing  Ztli'^l"''^  '"',"/  "  «'''  then-earitss 
to  see-that\e  '.iked^t-tMt  Ta^' h' ""1  """  ^  •'^«- 
something  there  that  he  could  hurt  a^  fu"'"'^  *°  '"'^« 
be  frightened.  It  was  verv  1  i  V  ^"^  "«^"  ^  began  to 
had  a  gay  time/and  he  .  sTn't  to 'lil^."''  '"'  '  ^'"  ^^^  '"«' 
-and  at  last  he  even  stonned  L  "^  «°'"«  '"'"  Trwo 

And  then  I  began  to  be  eau'  frTJ.f""/  ^^°f'  '"  ^reliss. 
in  the  night  and  see  hTnTtandLfhvT^  V"*^  "''^  '"  ^"^^ 
Then  I  thought  that  w^en  vm  5  ^  u  ^^  '''""■  ^'•"'''ing  me. 
«s  together,  but  it  didn't  and  I  '  ^T  *'"''  ^o^ld  draw 
He  would  do  things-Oh''"her  Ind  "'^'  !,"  ""•='  *'"'*• 
"Peter,  dear,  you  mustn't' think  ^.  ?'"""''  '""  """"th. 
dead  I  don't 'want  ^ou  to  thitk  thl^y*  "'  ""'^  "'■^"  ^  »■» 
they  tell  you  so.     I  don°t  ?„nt  /  ''f  "J""^  «  '"•"''-if 
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be,  and  someUmes  It  was  nothing  ...  but  1  knew  tliat  be 
liked  to  hurt  .  .  .  and  it  was  tlic  expectation." 

In  that  white  room,  now  flaming  with  the  fires  of  the 
setting  sun,  Peter  caught  his  mother  to  his  breast  and  held 
her  there  and  her  white  hands  clutched  his  knees. 

Then  his  eyes  softened  and  he  turned  to  her  and  arranged 

her  head  on  the  pillow  and  drew  the  sheets  closely  about  her. 

I  must  go  now.     It  has  been  bad  for  you  this  talking, 

but  It  had  to  be.     I'm  never,  never  going  to  leave  you  again 

— ^you  shall  not  be  alone  any  more — " 

"Oh,  Peter!  I'm  so  happy!  I  have  never  been  so 
happy  ...  but  it  all  comes  of  being  a  coward.  If  I  had 
only  been  brave— never  be  afrtid  of  anybody  or  anythine. 
Promise  me,  Peter — "  '        » 

"„  ^i'<^«P'  of  myself,"  he  answered,  kissing  her. 
Kiss  me  again." 

"  And  again  .  .  ." 

"  To-morrow  .  .  ."  he  looked  back  at  her,  smiling.  He 
«aw  her,  for  an  instant,  as  he  left  the  room,  with  her  cheek 
agamst  the  pillow  and  her  black  hair  like  a  cloud  about  her- 
the  twilight  was  alread/  in  the  room. 

An  hour  later,  as  ne  stood  in  the  dining-room,  the  door 
opened  and  his  father  came  in. 

"  You  have  been  with  your  mother.'  " 

"  You  have  done  her  much  harm.     She  is  dying." 
"I   know  everything,"   Peter  answered,  looking  him  ta 
the  face. 
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He  would  never,  until  his  own  end  had  come,  forget  that 
evening.  The  golden  sunset  gave  place  to  a  cold  and  windy 
night,  and  the  dark  clouds  rolled  up  along  the  grey  sky. 
hiding  and  then  revealing  the  thin  and  pallid  moon. 

Peter  stayed  there  in  the  dining-room,  waiting.  His 
grandfather  slept  in  his  chair.  Once  his  aunt  came  crying 
into  the  room  and  wandered  aimlessly  about. 

"Aunt,  how  is  she.'" 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  Whatever  shall  I  do?  fhe  is 
going  ...  she  is  going  ...  I  can  do  nothing!" 

Her  thin  body  in  the  dusk  flitted  like  a  ghost  about  ths 
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worn  and  then  ihe  wan  mne     Th..  w~.»    • 

ratUing  up  to  the  door.*^^;c  fu.,v  I» h"  ^"^  '"*  """• 

•tamped  in  the  hall,  and  then  dS.,     ^  ""'"  «■"  °"'  ""^ 

"  You  ir^ustZZatZce  '"  """'  *»'  "'"«• 

T1.e  doctor,  hi.  r.H  e°  and"  «;.   T  """"."  y""" 
voom,  but  he  ^as  .„lv  eon"doJs  of  IhT"  T"'?  ""=«' '"  «» 
the  eandles  abou.  U  fnd  the  white  vil   ^'.x'  "'""=  '"=''  '^'"' 
him.  ^  *""=  *"»''».  I'ke  eyes,  watching 

Hetji'^er/dlot/rndfer "  ^'"'  "y-  "p«»-" 

and  l,.T  mouth  wa "  ure«»ed  „„       f  T"''  ">"*  '"'  "''""We" 
«  Jittlo  .igh.  dead     '^  "«"""'  '"*•  *'«'  f'=U  back,  with 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  THREE  WESTCOTTS 


TI       day  crept,  «trangely  and  myiteriouily,  to  iU  close. 
1  .ter,  dulled  by  migery,  aat  opposite  his  grandfather 
in  the  dining-room  without  moving,  conscious  of  the  heavy 
twilight  that  the  dark  biinds  flung  about  the  room,  feeling 
the  silence  that  was  only  accentuated  by  the  old  man's  un- 
easy  "clack-clack"   in   his   sleep   and   the   clock's   regular 
ticking.     The  unhappiness  that  had  been  gradually  growing 
about  him  since  his  last  term  at  Dawson's,  was  now  all  about 
him   with   the   strength   and   horrible   appcar-ince   of  some 
unlioly   giant.     It  was  indeed  with  some  consciousness  of 
Ihings   that  were   flinging   their   shadows   on   the   horiion 
and  were  not  as  yet  fully  visible  to  him  (hat  he  sat  there. 
That  evening  at  Stephen's  farm,  realised  only  faintly  at 
the   Ume,   huug   before  him  now   as   a  vivid   induction   or 
prologue  to  the  Inter  terrors.     He  was  doomed— so  he  felt 
m  that  darkened  and  mysteriois  room— to  a  terrible  time  and 
hoirors  were  creeping  upon  him  from  every  side.     "  Clack- 
cUck     went  his  grandfather  beneath  the  rugs,  as  the  .lactus 
plant   rattled  in  the  window  and   the  silence  through  the 
stnirs  and  passages  of  the  house  crept  in  folds  about  the 
room. 

Peter  shivered;  the  coals  fell  from  a  dull  gold  into  grey 
and  crumbling  ashes.  He  shut  everything  in  the  surround- 
ing world  from  his  mind  and  thought  of  his  dead  mo'her. 
1  here  indeed  'Jiere  was  strangeness  enough,  for  it  seemed 
now  that  that  wonderful  afternoon  had  filled  aUo  all  the 
earUcr  years  of  his  life.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  there  had 
never  been  a  time  when  he  had  not  known  her  and  talked 
with  her,  and  yet  with  this  was  also  a  consciousness  of  all 
the  joys  that  he  had  missed  because  he  had  not  known  her 
before.  As  he  thought  of  it  the  hard  Irretrievable  fact  of 
those  earlier  empty  years  struck  him  physically  with  a  sharp 
agomsing  pain— toothache,  and  no  possible  way  of  healing  it. 
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him  of  the  t?^i;  thaf  hisT^rM"'  'I' J"'"'''  '™'"'J'^'' 
We.ti-,fU  .  .  .was  that  t£>°i''"  '""'  '"''^  »*»"'  "'e 
emotion  thit  fiiw'al  t"  e*v™M,  t^XuV"  '"""'^  "' 
too  wa,  a  Westcottf  andMere  hi"  fill,^^  !i  ""^  ^'l''*  "^ 
minor,  of  his  own  future  year,  '  '""'"  "";?. /'»"d  "ther 
That  was  another  question    ^  "  '  '  ""  ^'^  ""*  '"«"'• 

mcfcaf  a'nd  u'wa^Tr^ur tM"  ■!•■'  ""-  -"^  "U 
•ilent  during  so  mMv  wT  V*"  ''°'"=  ™"''^  '«'"""'' 

co™„,and  ofMe  stronL  p*ower"".nd  hi'"""^.^  '"''•'  ''^  *•" 
and  abnonnal,  waited7or'°s:"e  o"aro"f'';oir""""' 
noises,  clattering,  banirinir  whi.tlin  J  th  "*  "°'f — manjr 
But  his  grandfather  slenl™   „""'"«  *''""'8'>   the   house. 

room  wafveri:  dark  nTe  rng'  el  ^Cd  'tht  f"''''  *'"' 
dows  and  over  the  sea.  *  ^  ^  ""*  ^°"«  *'"" 

His  youth  made  of  a  day  eternity— there  was  no  ^n^  „ 
term  to  his  love,  to  his  Ltr^H    L  1,1      ,.         ™°  ""' 
utter    aiserv  onH    »ir  ^  '         •"»  >neliness,   to   his 

uiiscr^   .  .  ,  and    also    he    was    nfmirl      u  11 

oTo/rtrter"^  ^°'  ''-''-'  '-  ^  -  aS? 

JuiXeSCtiSr^Sg^ 

h's  aunt.     He  looked  at  h«  ^Wi  7    '       ™  appeared 

foom  towards  Mm      ».  hZ         ^  "!  ,"'"'  """^  ""'»•''  the 
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Her  eyes  were  red  and  swollen  with  crying,  her  grey  and 

ThZ  "     I.  ?f     ?'  *''^  *°P  "'"'"''"8  ''"  bo"y  neck  and  her 
thin  crooked  hands  were  trembling  in  the  candle-light.     He, 

thn,Lrr  ^"'^'  '"•'  ^'■'S'""'"^''  ^'"1  her  back  wa^s  benfa 
though  she  was  cowering  from  a  blow.     She  had  never  taken 

oTLTtT'"  "'  ''."i"=P'><=-^f  late  she  had  beirafra  S 
to  him.'  '"'""'"^  """^  ""''  '^^  '^°"^^  """^  to  'peak 

shJdt "^t  tt  d";'.  '"  '  "'"^^"'  '"'''""«  ^''^''  "-'  J'" 
"  rtl^'"  ''^  answered,  staring  at  her. 
Oh,  Peter!"  she  said  again  and  began  to  cry— a  whim- 
fa  Us^sti^r  "■  '""''  '^'"'""^  ^°  "■•^'  *'"=  ^-'^■^  '-^"'J 
candKwn?-    '"''   ""^  "'"^'   "^•■'"'''   •^'«^'  P"*   'hat 

JLl^muL""   l*"   "'^'^''';'^   ""="   ^"""1   beside    him, 
crying  P't-f-ily   jerking  out  little  sentences-"  I  can't  bea^ 

We  '„l        K"""^,  ^^''^  to  do  ...  I  ern't  bear  it." 
.nH   fl,^     ."P  from  las  chair  and  made  her  sit  down  on  it 

covtr%tL^'He'f^.t'";;'r"^''  ""*"  ^'^  ^''-'™- 
Lover  a  little.     He  felt  suddenly  strangely  tender  toward, 

alTheHiflldTr"":'  f*"'''"=  •"''  known  1. is  mo    f 
aU  her  life  and  perhaps  in  her  weak  silly  way  she  had  loved 

ver^unhTn;''''"!*  l"^"  "  :  '  "  ^'"  ^^  »»  "S'>t.     I  too  am 
kn7wn  ea^?f_.'   '"^"   "'"^-^   ^^   »-»•     ''   I   had   only 

The  poor  woman  flung  little  distracted  glances  at  the  old 
man  asleep  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire-pface- 

w„.  ?  V     f.'  ^  }^^  *"  ™"«  ""'1  ta'k  to  some  one  I 

mo  h  :  '"^'"'-fd  "pstairs.  Your  father's  there  with  y^u 
motlier.  He  sits  looking  at  her  .  .  .  and  she  was  alwavs 
o  quiet  and  good  and  never  did  him  any  harm"::  l^lll 

haLvnow'  V         nT    '"   '"'   ^°°^'"S  at   her-but   she's 
Jiappy  now-he  will  be  coming  downstairs  at  any  moment 

you  LrthiM,"/  W ',""=■"  i"  ''  »"=  --  "^  t^^'Sng    0 

f     .  if:  sl^uief."'  '   '''''  "'  *'"'"S''   '  »-'  '''"'  "    '«'« 

"It's  all  right,  aunt.     There's  no  one  to  be  frightened 
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t^jnTJr  c%"eX:§  £^^'-  r^  -o.  h„ 

and  seemed  to  have  no  aetiveknLi^    "  f"  "■''"'  ^e  would 
"We-ll  talk  about  he?  he  s^d    -'^rfr' ''".^""''""ding,. 
•"c  all  about  her  early  li/e.     I  ^  to  In""     ^  ™  ''"'"  '^" 
^.    Oh,  no.     I'm  gofn  ^  "'?".'  '«  know  everything." 

Directly  after  the  funeral  r^"  „     ""^^^  """  *'"«  f-neral, 
Suddenly  this   frhZ      I  ^.  ^°'"«  ^^°y 

when  your  mother  died  I  donVlill  ™"i''  '°™^  *"  «>em 
she  means  to  be  kind.  Oh  >  ?  eouM  Jf"'/"!!*  ^^''^^^  ^ut 
that  has  happened.     I  was  onlv  .7  "'/^  ''"<=  «ft"  all 

sake  and  I'm  sure  I've  never^o^e  f  ^.""f  ^"u^""'  °'<'»'er's 
;vba     would   happen   before  fhe    '"''''' ^'""""t 'wondering 

Unele  Jeremy's  eLing  and  I  shall  1™'"^""°'''   ^'''   ^^^ 

the  funeral.     I  don't  like  your  Aunt^A'"?/  u'*''  '"''»  «««' 

Au'tl,"  'i'  *'""  '""'  happened  •"      ^''""'  """  ^  ™"Wn't 

poor  IadysIook'fr1,m"hld"7j'f  ^"«htened  whisper.     The 

""■  nSriKlS'"'  «"  "  """  """" 

'»■•„,  .,  ,1,  „ijj  J^  'l™  Im.'   P*r  „,„  rtj„| 

Window.  ^  '"'''"  °*  the  cactus  plant  by  the 

to  'ha":  soTe'Lt  '""''"'"""  "'"^'  >-  ''"-•     He'll  want 
But  she  said  nothing  more— nnl^ 

g  more-only  gazed  at  the  old  man 
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opposite  her  with  staring  eyes,  and  cried  in  a  little  desolate 
whimper  and  jangled  her  bracelets  until  at  last  Peter  crept 
softly,  miserably  to  bed. 


The  day  of  the  funeral  was  a  day  of  high  wind  and  a 
furious  sea.     The  Westcotts  lived  in  the  parish  of  the  strange 
wild  clergyman  whose  church  looked  over  the  sea;  strange 
and  wild  in  the  eyes  of  Treliss  because  he  was  a  giant  in 
size  and  had  a  long  flowing  beard,  because  he  kept  a  perfect 
menagerie  of  animals  in  his  httle  house  by  the  church,  and 
because  he  talked  in  such  an  odd  wild  way  about  God  being 
in  the  sea  and  the  earth  rather  than  in  the  hearts  of  the 
TVehss  citizens— all  these  things  odd  enough  and  sometimes, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  might  be  seen,  mother-naked,  going 
down  the  path  to  the  sea  to  bathe,  which  was  hardly  decent 
considering  his  great  size  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  high  road.     To  those  who  remonstrated  he  had  said 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  body  and  that  God  was  wor- 
shipped the  better  for  there  being  no  clothing  to  keep  the 
wind  away  ...  all  mad  enough,  and  there  were  never  many 
parishioners  in  the  little  hill  church  of  a  Sunday.     However, 
It  was  in  the  little  windy  churchyard  that  Mrs.  Westcott  was' 
buried  and  it  was  up  the  steep  and  stony  road  to  the  little 
church  that  the  hearse  and  its  nodding  plumes,  followed  by 
the  two  old  and  decrepit  hackney  carriages,  slowly  climbed. 
Peter  s  impressions  of  the  day  were  vague  and  uncertain. 
There  were  things  that  always  remained  in  his  memory  but 
strangely  his  general  conviction  was  that  his  mother  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  black  coffin  conveyed  noth- 
ing to  him  of  her  presence;  he  saw  her  as  he  had  seen  her 
on  that  day  when  he  had  talked  to  her,  and  now  she  was, 
as  Stephen  was,  somewhere  away.     That  was  his  impression, 
that  she  had  escaped.  ... 

Putting  on  his  black  clothes  in  the  morning  brought  Daw- 
son s  back  to  his  mind,  and  especially  Bobby  Galleon  and 
Cards.  He  had  not  thought  of  them  since  the  dav  of  his 
return— first  Stephen  and  then  his  mother  had  driven  them 
from  his  mind.  But  now,  with  the  old  school  black  clothing 
^upon  him,  he  stood  for  a  long  time  by  his  window,  wonder- 
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l"e^'eI""'Seth:rfh'  tT  .""^  ^"^  -^  -'«*  they 
would  evef  see  hem  T^LV'""""'^  ""'  "'""'"he 
by  a  wall  of  loneSs-some  i!  ''™"^  *"  *"-•  ^""ounded 
from  him  .  .  trZ  ZZ  """f  ""."'"«  ^'erything  off 
OhMf  one  only /rabTuSS'.,      "    ^'^"^"'^'      "  ' 

th '5:tr  uSXemt  e""V^«"*^/  ""-^  -'ved 
wore  clothes  that  were  verHLI  I  ""^  ''""'  """^  ""^ 
His  faee  was  crimln  in  colour  ^7^-  "'"'"""'^^  ^"S'"- 
bulging,  wore  a  lo  :.  of  perpet  '  I  '  "^'l'  '"'^^  """^ 

and  an  enormous  gold  wa?e7el  "  n  T^'T,  ■  "'  ^"'  '«'''' 
a  bridge  He  hal  obvCly  tve"  c^d  fo^  'T'"'V'''' 
sisters  and  he  always  shouted  whcnh.  i,  ?"""  °^  '"« 
was  round  and  fat  and  r^fn  J  m  '''°''^-  ^""t  Agatlia 
tacles  and  a  black  sUk  Zs  tnd  '^^  «°'<J-rimmed  f  pec- 
Uncle  Jeremy  had  made  the'world      ""''^  '°""''"'='^  "-* 

Xd%Crha^/:S:Lt^hr  '"^'r'^''--  He 
or  visitor-no  one  came  tn  th.\  ""?"  ''•'"'  ""y  ^t^nger 
into  the  town  Tth  hTfath  r  V^  th'  ""'  ^-^  "-"  ''-" 
knowledge  of  other  thines-lf  th-  ^  u  I  r"''^""""  came  a 
of  half  looks  in  the  strferof  a  ^^v^'t '"=""'  '^  '^'  "«<=«> 
father's  name-the  Westcotts  o?  S  H  '  ''?'''''""  "^  h" 
clouds  about  the  name  ^"'"^  """'"=•'     ^here  were 

But  his  father,  in  contact  with  Uncle  J     -^         j   a 
Agatha,   was   strangely   impressive      H?,        ™y  and  Aunt 
body  clothed  in  black— hkdri  ,■      '^"'''    ""'^''-sct 

his  high  white  forehead  hfs  hnl  h'Vf''.  .''"''*  '*"«'  ^'"' 
no  ordinary  man,  moving  so  sflenU^'wl'''"'^-""'^  "^^ 
seemed  nobly  fitting  on  this  sad  oc"aL"  Vh  T7V^''' 
filled  the  house    tnnnhin™  ;     •»     "'^casion.      ihe  dark  figure 

in  its  dignity  a'finespWt  ZanJTl^''"''^  ^"^^'  ^'^"'"-^^^ 
Jeremy  and  Aunt  Agathl   ^  "'^  """■"""  ^^'^^  "^  Uncle 

-^'-g  mTr;':  ridTay  Twed"!,  ^''^''"^  "*•  -"^^^ 
demanded  in^its  intllt;:^^:!'  '"""  """  ^  ^'^"^^  ^^at 

JatreSetreLeYi-d^X'buth'r-^^  "'^ 

by  his  loud  and  nervou    laugh      He  i,'\'''  T^"  ^'''''^'^ 

in  Peter  and  stared  at  him    tl,,    \        obviously  interested 

"area  at  ium,  throughout  breakfast,  with  his 
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large  surprised  eyes  Peter  felt  that  this  interest  was  a 
speculation  as  to  his  future  and  it  made  him  uncomfortable 
.  .  .  he  hated  his  uncle  but  the  black  suit  that  the  stout 
gentleman  wore  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  so  black,  so 
tight  and  so  shiny  that  he  was  an  occasion  for  laughter 
rather  than  hatred. 

,J!!%^^'"'A''°!^'iJ''I  ''?"Sht  down  the  long  stairs,  through 
the  hall  and  into  the  desolate  garden.  Th.  sight  of  it  rousfd 
no  emotion  in  Peter— iAa<  was  not  his  mother.  The  two 
aunts.  Uncle  Jeremy  and  his  father  rode  in  the  first  car- 
riage; Peter  and  Mrs.  Trussit  in  the  second.  Mrs.  Trussifs 
bonnet  and  black  silk  dress  were  very  fine  and  she  wept  bit- 
terly throughout  the  journey. 

Peter  only  dismally  wished  that  he  could  arrange  his 
knees  so  that  they  would  not  rub  against  her  black  silk. 
He  did  not  think  of  his  mother  at  all  but  only  of  the  great 
age  of  the  cab,  of  the  furious  wind  that  whistled  about  the 
road,  and  the  roar  that  the  sea,  grey  and  furious  far  below 
them,  flung  against  their  window's. 

He  would  have  liked  to  talk  to  h-  but  her  sobbing  seemed 
to  surround  her  with  a  barrier.  It  was  all  inexpressibly 
dreary  with  the  driving  wind,  the  rustling  of  the  black  silk 
dress,  the  jolbng  and  clattering  of  the  old  carriage.  But 
he  had  no  desire  to  cry— he  was  too  miserable  for  that. 

On  the  hill  in  the  little  churchyard,  a  tempest  of  wind 
swept  across  the  graves.     From  the  bending  ground  the  cliff- 
fell  sheer  to  the  sea  and  behold!  it  was  a  tossing,  furious 
carpet  of  white  and  grey.     The  wind  blew  the  spray  up  to 
the  graveyard  and  stung  the  faces  of  the  mourners  and  in 
the  roar  of  the  waves  it  was  hard  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.     It  was  a  picture  that  they  made  out  there  in  the 
graveyard.     Poor  Aunt  Jessie,  trembling  and  shaking,  Mrs. 
Trussit,  stout  and  stiff"  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
Uncle  Jeremy  with  his  legs  apart,  his  face  redder  than  ever 
obviously  wishing  the  thing  over.  Aunt  Agatha  concerned 
tor  her  clothes  in  the  streaming  wind,  Mr.  Westcott  un- 
moved by  the  storm,  cold,  stern,  of  a  piec.  with  the  grev 
stone  at  the  gravehead-all  these  figures  interesting  enougi;. 
But  towering  above  them  and  dominating  the  scene  was  the 
clergyman— his  great  beard  streaming,  his  surplice  blowing 
^pehind  him  in  a  cloud,  his  great  voice  dominating  the  tumult, 
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where  sailing  with  those  rU.li.  V  *  ^^"^'  ""^  s»™e- 
his  mother  .  that  lUtlo  hU  i  ""«'"  '^""'  ^"""^  'P'"'  °f 
nothing  that  matter^      '       '^  '='''^"  '"""^'"K'  »""=lv,  for 

wt\irtil„r;"rf!;iin:''rf  tf  ^  "r  "-^ "»''  •'- 

sorrow  leapt  to  his  eves      S^.L  t^'''  "P""  ^^^  "'J'  ^is 

drove  down  upon  him  Tl,f"l'"'^.u''"  '"""=  "^  '''»  lo^' 
away_he   could   hear 'h  J      •'^''  *■""  ^'^''P'''  ^"«=  "^ept 

Ws  .  Te'watd  trbadT'"'  "If 'he'  ""^^''f 
have  Jiis  chance  airain  I,  i j  i.  ■•■"'"=  could  only 

upon  .he  eo;";rcL;ing':hX''hr,tT'''"'.'^';;*''"' 

h.s  .hole  being,  soul  and  fody,lhed  fo  'L:'  "  ''''  '  '  ' 

a  Jl'rvcrafteZrlTuid'?if  r^^  '--^'^-  "» 
wandered  during  CA'l^^H  mI^  X'it'  """ 
dark,  he  crent  har-t  t«  n.  i  »^-  -^i  iast,  wlien  it  was 
hausted  in  ev^y'^ptt  ^f  jlj';  Jr,"/!'  ^"^^  f„f -e.y   e. 


Ill 

something  seen  dimlv  rdf.  ^'''  """^f""'  Picture, 

coloured  ^glass.     TSe:e„i„:  w^^i^hTnt'   t""'   '''""'^'^ 
now  with  all  the  vigour  of  cl^r  of     '^^  f"""^  "P""  •"'•" 

agueiy  sorry  because  she  represented  in  his 
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memory  all  the  earlier  years,  and  because  her  absence  left 

b  fore^^r'"  ^V^"  ""''  °""^  8'""""^  th""  "  had  been 
before  The  cook,  a  stout  and  slatternly  person,  Riven 
Peter  thought    to  excessive  drinking,  shared,  with  a  S 

^.^l  pTrt^ed'""^^  °'  '"^  """^^-"^^^  --  -'  ^"- 
But,  with  this  clearing  of  the  platform,  the  hatred  be- 
tween Pe  er  and  his  father  became  a  definite  and  te^rib  e 
thing.  It  expressed  Uself  silently.  At  present  they  very 
rarely  spoke  and  except  on  Sundays  met  only  at  breakfls^ 
and  in  the  evening.     But  the  air  was  charged  with  the  vio- 

strangelj   Ike  the  man,  expressed  a  sullen  and  dogged  de- 
fiance in  his  every  movcmcJit  ...  the  man  watched  hTm  as 
a  snake  might  watch  the  bird  held  by  its  power      They 
stooH   as  wrestlers  stand  before  the  moment  for  their  meet^ 
mg   has   arrived.     The   house,   always   too   large    for  "he  r 
.needs,  seemed  now  to  stretch  into  an  infinitf  of  echoing 
passages  and  empty  rooms;  the  many  windows  gatherShf 
dust  thick  upon  their  sills.     The  old  grandfathfr  sta;ed  t 
h     chair  by  the  fire-only  at  night  he  was  wheeled  outin  o 
hLl^  bedroom  by  the  cook  who,  now,  washed  and  tidfed 
him  with  a  vigour  that  called  forth  shrill  screams  and  oaths 
from  her  victim.     He  hated  this  woman  with  the  most  bTtter 
£  c'rfes       """'""'"  ^"^''''""'  ■'^  ""■>  *he  violencf  of 
Christmas  came  and  went  and  there  followed  a  number 

Winer  L"e:l't'  ""?■""'  ^'^T''  ^''^^  *'"'*  «  Cornish 
tTreH     H,      1  7°"hippers.     Treliss  sparkled  and  glit- 

tered-the  stones  of  the  market-place  held  the  heat  of  the 

iTfted'it,     if.'*]'"''  ^T  '"'^summer  and  the  Grey  Towe 
hfted  Its  old  head  proudly  to  the  blue  sky-the  sea  was  so 
warm  that  bathing  was  possible  and  in  the  heart  Tf  the 
brown  fields  there  was  a  whisper  of  early  spring. 

But  all  of  this  touched  Scaw  House  not  at  all.     Grey  and 
hard  m  its  bundle  of  dark  trees  it  stood  apart  and  refused 

weathTr-     Mil'   d  ^^''^'i'^''^'''  '^J'"^^'^  '"  "-  brfve 
served  thoith  ^^'  ''"P.?"'  ^^'^'  """"""'y  ^^°°f  ""^  re- 

fnn.  n»      ►f  r^  T?'  "^'""8  ""  *"™ds  and  seeking  for 

Ithe  fu"u  c  ^^'°  '"  '"*'''  '^"'  ^""  """^  -^""''de.^ 
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that  was  tl>e  weakling's  way   he  Lh    *™"'''"-''"'  after  all 
those  words  spoken?o  Io:7ago  by  old  ll^^^^^^^^^      ^'"'''"^ 

was  whirled  in  J  th^  TZf  o't^J^'^  '  ^'■"P  --^  ^e'- 

harrownira^^^^irr,  Jrav^i^j-^  *ri-  «^ 

would  slink  up  side  streets  ZLL  ''^'''"f  everybody  and 
by  the  sea  road  Whe„  L  ^?^  f  ™  \™^'"«  ">«  "'B'''* 
been  kind  to  hhn  he  sa"d  as  llr''  ^'"^1',  ^'"'  '""^  <"«=«= 
left  them  abrupTl/  "'  ^""''"^  *°  *''''°  '"'•' 

The  wind  was  whistling  np  the  street   H.^  fi™^  j 
a  rain  storm  starred  the  pavemenT  «.,)  fi!  '  ^"P'  °^ 

glow    behind    Mr.    Tanrrnt^es  "B^r  t^ '"""' 
.omethin^  stronger  yet  that  drove  pSnto  the  sh^rT     h' 

row,   the   sW  Ve^erfu     fi"!  ;;  Mr    p^' ?'"^  '"  " 

rhr-^oSscEf^^^f^-^ 

KTsir-|~^=~S 

shop  there  was  the  slme  s  Ht  J  ^^  ^"'''''^  '"  *he 
the  silver  candlestl X  o  feo^VtriVL*''  ^'''^■"• 
the  pieees  of  tapestry-within  theltUe  r'l%t'rmrX' 
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of  mystery  the  same  intimate  seclusion  from  the  outr 
TTuI  ■  "j:  },  °""''  •"•sas'on  oi  seeing  him  Mr.  Zanti 
had  been  dimmed  by  a  small  boy's  wonder.  Now  Peter  was 
old  enough  to  see  him  very  clearly  indeed. 

ti<,ht  h""  '"T'*,  ^"^  ?'y  ''"•=°"'"=  '"'  ^'o"'*"  were  so 
round,  bolster  fash,o..-huge  thighs  and  small  ankles,  thick 
arms  and  slender  wrists.  His  clothes  were  so  tight  that 
they  seemed  m  a  jolly  kind  of  way  to  protest.     "  Oh '  come 

w7'.hTt  T-'^""^  P"*  "'  ""  *°  ""ything  quite  soZ? 
We  shall  burst  m  a  minute— we  really  shall"  * 

a  small  n„',p"'7j"*!,'""*^*  .""''  ''""'"«  ''•«=  «  «""'  ^"h 
a  small  nose  like  a  door  knocker  and  a  large  mouth    the 

very  essence  of  good-humoured  surprise.     The  cheeks  and 

the  o„n  were  soft  and  rounded  and  looked  as  though  they 

Tout'  the  ^oZr'"*  °"*=  '-'-  ''-^'^  =''"•  J-' te5 

this  bald  patch  his  black  hair  clustered  protectingly  He 
gave  you  the  impression  that  every  part  of  his  body  was 
anxious  that  every  other  pan  of  his  body  should  haveTglod 

1^;  h,«"  Tl^^M  ""^  *'"«''*  ""^  «"''  •>"  waistcoat  had 
httle  brass  buttons  that  met  a  friend  with  all  the  twinkling 
geniality  of  good  wishes  and  numberless  little  hospitalities 

th„t  «iv  *"  /"..  -f-  ''"'  *'*  "  P"^''  '°  ^"8-^  ""d  so  white 
that  sophisticated  citizens  might  have  doubted  that  it  was 

:nr:;!tld";rL "'  "^^'^  '"''"''"^'  '''•  ^""^  '''""^'  p-^^ 

"Oh!  it  is  ze  little  friend-my  friend-'ow  are  you, 
young  gentleman?  It  is  a  real  delight  to  be  with  you 
again.  •' 

Mr.  Zanti  swung  Peter's  hand  up  and  down  as  he  would 
a  pump  handle  and  laughed  as  though  it  were  all  the  best 
joke  in  the  world.  Curiously  enough  Peter  did  not  resent 
this  rapturous  greeting.  It  moved  him  strongly.  It  was 
such  a  long  time  now  since  any  one  had  shown  any  interest 
in  him  or  expressed  any  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
he  was  foolishly  moved  by  Mr.  Z.inti's  warmth 

He  blushed  and  stamm'ered  something  but  his  eyes  were 
shining  and  his  lip  trembli.ig. 

Mr.  Zantl  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  boy.     -  Oh !  but  you  have 
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grown— yes,  Indeed.  You  h 
— not  so  'igli  no — not  'igh — 
and  legs— there's  a  back !  " 

ina^r'TnH  '."'"'"P'^'^  h,"  enthusiasm  with  some  general  re.: 
mark,  and  they  had  a  pleasant  little  tea-nnrtv      |,      "'  " 

tress  "■  "*  - "- "« k^  ~  s  z.fzt 

Onee  he  mentioned  Stephen. 
whisS"!  '"""  "'"^  ''^  ''•  "  ^«='"  l"<'''e  i"  -tl>  an  eager 

his'eye:  '"'"*'""  """"^'^  *"=  "^"'"«'"  -""^  ^^^''  Zanti  winked 
Peter's  heart  warmed  under  the   friendliness   of  it  «11 

-^ark  now  with  its  treasures  mysteriously  gleam  ngl'he 
veUow  fl  'f''''/''''.  "PJ*"  '""P'  t"  ^<-  transformed  into 
^r!r/,i    fj.  ""''  "'  "'  ^<""  ''y  the  wooden  jetty    as  the 

fintr,  '  *'"  'f  ,"'^P'  ^^"^  -""'^  «^"etly  with  Us  white 
fingers  gleaming  below  the  shingles  of  the  beneh 

infandT.f''"        Z'"-:!'^  t'^'  ^"""S''  «'"'  ^h"  wi«d  tear- 
ing and  beatmg  outside  the  windows,  blowine  the  vonm, 
flowers  of  the  lamps  up  and  down  inside  the  rllass  house? 
and  '~'ng  down  the  ehimneys   for  sheer   zlt  of  life 
•  •  .  But  here  U  all  had  its  centre  in  this  little  room  with 
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Mr.  Emilio  Zanti's  chuckjing  for  no  reason  at  all  and  spread* 
"  w  I,  '  ^^"^  """  P«^'«'  VVestcotfs  knee. 

Well,  Air.  Peter    and  'ave  you  been  to  London  in  all 

these  years  f     Or  perhaps  you  'ave  forgotten  that  you  ever 

wanted  to  go  there?  " 

No,  Peter  was  still  of  the  same  mind  but  Treliss  and  a 

few  miles  up  and  down  the  road  were  as  much  of  the  world 

Dcvonshi  pleasure  of  seeing— except  for  school  in 

"And  you'd  still  go,  my  lectle  friend?" 

..  :*j~l  ^°"'  *°  8°~^  '"•'*  •*'"«  '"  "n  office  here." 
And  what  IS  it  zat  you  will  do  when  you  are  there?  •' 
Suddenly,  m  a  flash,  illuminating  the  little  room,  shininir 
over  the  whole  world,  Peter  knew  what  it  was  that  he  would 

CO. 

"  I  will  write." 
"Write  what?" 
"  Stories." 

With  that  word  muttered,  his  head  hanging,  his  cheeks 
flushing,  as  though  It  were  something  of  which  he  was  most 
mightily  ashamed,  he  knew  what  it  was  he  had  been  wanting 
all  these  months.  The  desire  had  been  there,  the  impulse 
had  been  there  .  .  .  now  with  the  spoken  word  the  blind 
taltermg  impulse  was  changed  into  definite  certainty 

Mr.  Zanti  thought  it  a  tremendous  joke.  He  roared, 
shouted  with  riotous  laughter.  "Oh,  ze  boy-he  will  be 
the  death  of  me— -I  will  write  stories '—Oh  yes,  so  easy, 
so  ve:y  simple.       I  will  write  stories  '—Oh  yes  " 

But  Peter  was  very  solemn.  He  did  not  like  his  great 
intention  to  be  laughed  at. 

_"'  I  mean  it,"  he  said  rather  gruffly. 
"  Oh  yes,  that's  of  course— but  that  is  enough.     Oh  dear 
yes  .  .      well,  my  friend,  I  like  you.     You  are  very  strong 
you  are  brave  I  can  see— you  have  a  fine  spirit.     One  thinpr 
you  lack— with  all  you  English  it  is  the  same." 

He  paused  interrogatively  but  Peter  did  not  seem  to  wish 
to  know  what  this  quality  was. 

_  "Yes,  it  is  ze  Humour— you  do  not  see  how  funny  life 
is— always-always  funny.  Death,  murder,  robberies,  vio- 
lences—always funny— you  are.  Oh !  so  solemn  and  per'aps 
you  will  be  annoyed,  think  it  tiresome,  because  I  laugh—" 
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ward  and  .tared  into"pet..wte''  ''"  ^"''"'  '"'  ^^  '- 

that  pe£;f  SaS  'Z^'t ^^l^'  ->!;--- 
hira  Intently.  »>nmng  in  the  background,  watched 

.'.' S"' •'•••• '""•y""--  to  London." 
furious,  hey?"'"'  '"'-"''■'"  "^  yo"'  father?     Will  he  he 

"He  won't  like  it "   p«» 

don't  eare.     I'l,  ,:„;e  hJ-ZTru  ,'''°"'>-     "  ^''t  I 
nothing!"  ""'  ^  '"ould  have  no  money— 

andifcr;rui;k^e^^,t  c  *°  "^rr '-  """"•"« 

pounds  a  weeklyou  would  be  useful"'""''   ^"^  '»'=•     ^w'o 
VVhat  should  I  do'  " 

also'ze'rst^mtt-'VTeerJV'''''  """  ^"^  '»'"'»  -^ 
■nuch  "Two  pounds  a  week  "1  nV?""'  ^^^'-  2"""  '"y 
-and  you  will  have  tim^h"  vef  T'^  '"'  ^«  ^^'k 
stories."  'me— no  yes— much   time   for  your 

Oh^t,'„Lr%5^oS'''His\°elTrK^°''''''°I^^'^«'<'"- 
would  not  come.  °"  "^"^  ^<^ating  so  that  w-.-ds 

"  ?I?  ■'  t  '"^  murmured.     "  Oh ' " 
■An,  that's  well '  "  \ri.  7    »•  "1 

;■  ^ere  is  no  need'for  y;u  to  satSL'^  ^''?L°"  "'^  "''""W"- 
m  Easter  week  I  go-before  th^^  •.„  ^  "^  "'ednesday 
get  on  together,  f  know  ^  IfyC^l-l^  *'"  ""%  '^^  '""'" 
^^e  Humour  you  will  be  a  4";itXylJ3re?u! 

•i  h^fe;e?"..tcftj7  ""'  '•"■^'"^^  -'^t  hung 
Mr.  Zanti,  ^nd  he  shouted  with  la'Z?^  "'"''I  "  "  "  '  '-'^ 

fe^S°:L£:^p-v^--"'--s 

JsnUi^~,^Vi:^^-oj,J^^.„,dersandi„ 

Zanti  affected-afterwards  ;Se  '  '"'''■''"  *''»'  ^r. 

Peter  ,aid  fareweH  to  Zacha^^"  and  promised  to  ^ 
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soon  ana  sec  I.im  nRnin.  The  little  bell  tinkled  behind 
him  nnd  he  was  in  the  street.  The  great  wind  caught  him 
and  blew  him  along  the  cobbles.  The  flying  mountain, 
of  cloud  .wept  lilie  galleon,  aero.,  the  moor,  and  In  Peter', 
heart  was  overwhelming  triumph  .  .  .  the  lights  of  Lon- 
don lit  the  black  darkness  of  the  high  .ea  road. 


The  door,  of  Scaw  House  clanged  behind  him  and  at 
once  he  was  aware  that  his  father  had  to  be  faced.  Supper 
was  entoi,  In  silence.  Peter  watched  his  father  and  his 
grandfatlier.  Here  were  the  three  of  them  alone.  What 
hi.  grandfather  was  his  father  would  one  day  be,  what  hi. 
father  was,  he  .  .  .  yes,  he  must  escape.  He  stared  at 
the^  room  s  dieary  furniture,  he  listened  to  the  driving  rain 
and  he  was  conscious  that,  from  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble, his  father's  eyes  were  upon  him. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  go  awav."  Hi.  heart 
wa.  thumping. 

Mr.  Weslcott  got  up  from  his  place  at  the  table  and 
rtood  with  his  legs  a  little  apart,  looking  down  at  his  son. 
Why,^ 

T  '.^.T  ^°'"^  "°  ^°°^  '""•  '^'"'*  °^<=^  '»  "o  "'e  to  me. 
I  shall  never  be  a  solicitor.  I'm  nearly  eighteen  and  I 
shall  never  get  on  here.  I  remember  things  ...  my 
mother  .  .  ."  his  voice  choked. 

His  father  smiled.  "And  where  do  you  want  to  go?" 
To  London." 

"Oh!  and  what  will  you  do  there.'" 

"I  have  a  friend— he  has  a  bookshop  there.  He  will 
give  me  two  pounds  a  week  at  first  so  that  I  should  be 
quite   independent — " 

"  All  very  nice,"  Mr.  Westcott  was  grave  again.  "  And 
lo  you  are  tired  of  Treliss  ?  " 

"^  Not  only  Treliss— this  house— evervthing.  I  hate  it." 
You  have  no  regret  at  leaving  me>" 

"  You  know — father — that  .  .  ." 

"Yes.'" 

Peter  rose  suddenly  from  the  table— they  faced  one  an- 
other. 

"  I  want  you  to  let  me  go.     You  have  never  cared  in  Otf. 
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lM.t  for  me  and  you  do  not  want  me  here      T  .h„II  ^ 
D,nd  if  I  ,t«y  ,„  thi,  place.     I  must  go."  ""  '^ 

Mtr-nnd  when  do  you  propose  leaving  u,?"     *  ' 

"Oh   fin  ^•»'|'='-"'«.Wedm«lay  after  Ea,tor,"  he  .aid 

Peter   ,„i.^    V  "  ^'''"•"  """  ''"  anything." 

then,      Mr    We,^lr^''  •*"  ""'   '»"'"'''  ""''   ''''"  d'oPPed 
men,      Mr.  Hestcott  senior  was  not  ple.isant  to  Io,,k  at 

father  and  ,'n."  '"""=   ^""   '"^"-'■""'"   and   son- 

He  pineed  his  hand  on  the  bov's  «hn.iW„,     "  kt 

But  Peter  broke  free. 

ever  done  ^or'rthVfsL'u°dTj;;t"Tt?r,ed 
you    and    never   see    you    again      I  -      ZaI       Z^ 

His    grandfather    stirred    in    his    sleen      •■  ni,        v  . 

""r  M  r""'''-  ■■""•■  tf-^ "'"  i all"    "   " 

But  Mr.  Westcott  removed  with  a  carefnl  l,„„J  n 
drama  that  his  young  son  had  flu^/S    hfr    ^^'^ 

Lond?nlr  IniL""::  :t^^^^  T"   ""'   «"   '" 

\Vh'v1"H?"'"^"^7'".*'''°"'"'f    f""»    »'<-ad    to    foot 

Meanwhile,  with  the  candle  blown  m,t  .„J  _ 

i?''°SeVrh'^  certain  tcr/aetuldr  n^ 
»ary.     He  was  fighting  more  than  his  father. 
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He  woke  suddenly.  A  little  wind,  blowing  through  th« 
open  door  flickered  the  light  of  a  candle  that  flung  a  dim 
circle  about  the  floor.  Within  the  circle  was  his  father 
— black  clothes  and  white  face,  he  was  looking  with  th* 
candle  held  high,  across  the  room  to  the  bed. 

He  drew  back  the  candle  and  closed  the  door  softly  be- 
hind him.  His  feet  made  no  sound  as  tiiey  passed  awat 
down  the  passage. 

Peter  lay  quaking,  wide  eyed  in  his  bed,  until  full  mor>' 
ing  and  time  for  getting  up. 

The  opening,  certainly,  of  a  campai^SQ. 
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tenng  month  attended  the  birth  of  its  priZose/  ""'" 

mmmm 

naste.     Since  the  departure  of  the  invaluahlp  Af  ,<,    T     *  -I 
a  new  order  reigned—red-faccd  Air,    P.^      i.      J     '"'"' 
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that  when  Peter's  mother  had  been  buried  only  a  month, 
that  earlier  Mr.  Westcott,  cold,  stern,  reserved,  terrible, 
seemed  incredible;  he  was  terrible  now  but  with  how  dif- 
ferent a  terror. 

To  Peter  this  new  figure  was  a  thing  of  the  utmost  hor- 
ror. He  had  known  how  to  brace  himself  for  that  other 
authority — there  had,  at  any  rate,  been  consistency  and 
even  a  kind  of  chiselled  magnificence  in  that  stiff  brutality 
— now  there  was  degradation,  crawling  devilry,  things  un- 
mentionable. .  .  . 

This  new  terror  broke  upon  him  at  supper  two  nights 
after  he  had  first  spoken  about  London.  The  meal  had 
not  been  passed,  as  usual,  in  silence.  His  father  had 
talked  strangely  to  himself — his  voice  was  thick,  and  un- 
certain— his  hand  shook  as  he  cut  the  bread.  Mrs.  Pascoe 
had  come,  in  the  middle  of  the  meal,  to  give  food  to  the  old 
grandfather  who  displayed  his  usual  trembling  greed.  She 
stood  with  arms  akimbo,  watching  them  as  they  sat  at  ta- 
ble and  smiling,  her  coarse  face  flushed. 
"  Pudding,"  said  Mr.  Westcott. 

"  Ye'll  be  'aving  the  pudding  when  it's  ready,"  says  she- 
"  Damn  "  from  Mr.  Westcott  but  he  sits  still  looking  at 
the  table-cloth  and  his  hand  shaking. 

To  Peter  this  new  thing  was  beyond  all  possibility  hor- 
rible.    This  new  shaking  creature — 

"  I  didn't  kill  her,  you  know,  Peter,"  Mr.  Westcott 
says  quite  smoothly,  when  the  cloth  had  been  cleared  and 
they  are  alone.  And  then  suddenly,  "  Stay  where  you  are 
— I  have  stories  to  tell  you." 

Peter,  white  to  the  lips,  was  held  in  his  place.  He  could 
not  move  or  speak.  Then  during  the  following  two  hours, 
his  father,  without  moving  from  his  place,  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  stories — foul,  filthy,  horrible  beyond  all  telling. 
He  related  them  with  no  joy  or  humour  or  bestial  gloating 
over  their  obscenities — only  with  a  staring  eye  and  his  fin- 
gers twisting  and  untwisting  on  the  table-cloth.  At  last 
Peter,  his  head  hansjing,  his  cheeks  flaming,  crept  to  his 
attic. 

At  breakfast  his  father  was  again  that  other  man — 
stem,  immovable,  a  rock — where  was  that  trembling  shadow 
of  the  night  before? 
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The  most  abiding  impression  with  Peter  tJ.!nt;„„  e  t 
afterwards  in  the  dark  la'nes  that  run  tSs'tt  ef  :hen 
the  evenmg  was  creeping  alona  the  hill  wn,  „f  « 
gleammg  from  old  Udfatifer  wiu"  "p  l^  lY'ruV 
Was  It  imagmed  or  was  there  indeed  a  triumph  ?here-a 
trmmpn  that  no  age  nor  weakness  eould  obscure? 

And  from  the  mduetion  of  that  first  terrible  evening  P^to, 

anee  of  that  approaching  Easter  Wednesday  an  air  of  blind 
necessity.  Also  about  the  house  the  dust  and  neg  ect  crept 
and  increased  as  though  it  had  been,  in  its  menace  and  eW 
omen,  a  veritable  beast  of  prey.  Doors  were  off  fh.i, 
hinges,  windows  screamed  to  their  clan^ng  shutters  te 
gnme  lay    like  sand,  about  the  sills  and  irners   of  the 

rhLan^oiS  '''  """''=  -''  -*''  -''"  -«^  "uf  wUh 

II 

But  it  was  only  at  night  that  Terror  crept  from  its  cup- 
board and  leapt  on  to  Peter's  shoulders.     He  defied    t  even 

tfe'^tf /r  ^'"^  ""/  '^'  ^^«'""'"S  °f  «  conception  of  the 
duties  that  Courage  demands  of  its  worshippers. '^  He  would 
fight  It,  let  It  develop  as  it  would-but,  during  these  weeks 
m  the  sunlight,  he  thought  nothing  of  it  at  all    buronlv 
with  eager  eyes  watched  his  father  '  ^ 

His  reading  had,  in  these  latter  years,  been  slender 
enough.  It  was  seldom  that  he  had  any  money  there  wa^ 
no  circulating  library  in  Treliss  at  that^re  and  he  knew 

on  T  7\rfi  'l"'i  '■""  ^°^'-  "•=  f-^"  l">4  perforce 
on  he  few  that  he  had  and  especially  on  the  three  ^' Henry 
Galleons.  But  he  had  in  his  head-and  he  had  known  it 
«.thout  putting  U  into  words,  for  a  very  long  time-°^The 
Thousand  and  One  Nights  of  Peter  Westcott?  Esq ''_ 
ones  that  would  go  on  night  after  night  before  he  went 
to    leep,  stories  that  were  concerned  with  enormous  famThes 

ncipient  Reahsi,,)— or  again,  stories  concerning  Treasure 
and  Masses  of  it-banks  of  diamonds,  mountains*  of  pearls 
column,   of   rubies,   white   marble   temples,   procession   of 
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white  elephants,  cloth  of  gold  (here  was  incipient  Ro- 
mance). Never,  be  it  noticed,  at  this  time,  incipient  Hu- 
mour; life  had  been  too  heavy  a  thing  for  that. 

But  these  stories,  formerly  racing  through  his  brain  be- 
cause they  must,  because  indeed  they  were  there  against  his 
own  will  or  any  one  else's,  had  now  a  most  definite  place 
and  purpose  in  their  existence.  They  were  there  now  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  trained,  to  be  educated,  to  be  devel- 
oped, until  they  were  fit  to  appear  in  public.  He  had, 
even  in  these  early  days,  no  false  idea  of  the  agonies  and 
tortures  of  this  gift  of  his.  Was  it  not  in  "  Henry  Les- 
singham"?  .  .  .  "and  so  with  this  task  before  him  he 
knew  that  words  were  of  many  orders  and  regiments  and 
armies,  and  those  that  were  hard  of  purchase  and  difficult 
of  discipline  were  the  possessions  of  value,  for  nothing  that 
is  light  and  easy  in  its  production  is  of  any  duration  or 
lasting  merit." 

And  so,  during  these  weeks,  when  he  should  have  at- 
tended to  the  duties  of  a  solicitor  his  mind  was  hunting  far 
away  in  those  forests  where  very  many  had  hunted  before 
him.     And,  behold,  he  was  out  for  Fame.  .  .  . 

Spring  was  blown  across  the  country  by  the  wildest 
storms  that  the  sea-coast  had  known  for  very  many  years. 
For  days  the  seas  rose  against  the  rocks  in  a  cursing  fury 
— the  battle  of  rock  and  wave  gave  pretty  spectacle  to  the 
surrounding  country  and  suddenly  the  warriors,  having 
proved  the  mettle  of  their  hardihood,  turned  once  again  to 
good  fellowship.  But  the  wind  and  the  rain  had  done  their 
work.  In  the  week  before  Easter,  with  the  first  broaden- 
ing sweep  of  the  sun  across  the  rich  brown  earth  and  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  twisting  lanes  the  spring  was  there 
— there  in  the  sweet  smell  of  the  roots  as  they  stirred  to- 
wards the  light,  there  in  the  watery  gleam  of  the  grass  as 
it  caught  diamonds  from  the  sun,  but  there,  above  all,  in 
the  primrose  clump  hidden  in  the  clefts  of  the  little  Cornish 
woods — so  with  a  cry  of  delight  Spring  had  leapt  from  the 
shoulders  of  that  roaring  wind  and  danced  across  the  Cor- 
nish hills. 

On  Good  Friday  there  was  an  incident.  Peter  was  free 
of  the  office  for  the  day  and  had  walked  towards  Truro. 
There  was  a  little  hill  that  stood  above  the  town.  It  was 
marked  by  a  tree  clump  black  against  the  blue  sky — at  its 
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afternoon  as  hotT,  SumlT  """  '"^'^  "'"^  "  ^'^^  <"> 

gefSSt.-'"^  ""  -^  "'-■  ""^'P'  P'— >.-he.p  to 

hair  that  tlie  sun  yZ  tL.Z  "  ^™<^k-she  had  red 
was  white  with  terr^  and  ^ear,"^  '""?  «""■  "^'  f"'" 
on  it  and  her  hll^lereUa^  ^ith  T^H^^^y  ""''^ 
little  girl.     She  annealed  tnl-  .    "■*•     ^^^  ^«'  »  very 

underftood  that  cTLt^'^^^a'l'nraritt^^^^^^  ""'^  "' 
way  down  the  chalk-pit  and  that  "\r!.«  I  >  ^''"''"  """« 
ing  her  Bible  under  a  tree  "  ^'^''"'°  ^"^  '=''<J- 

A  htuiTfy'^Zn'Telhll^  7"  T'  '"  '^'^^  ^ru^pet. 
balancing  it's  'rbody  ot''"C  l^ehT  "7^'  '"=■ 
piteously  up  and  down      Pef„,    i  ^u      j    ''"'  ^""^   '"ok'ig 
httle  struggling  an°mai  in  ht   ''""'"'"^'•''^  ^o^"'  o^^ght  thf 
mistress.     AnS^ow  followed  an™''  ""'^  ''l'"''^  "  ^  "" 
«nd  embracing.     The  dorwl  K     T™'"  ''•='''  "^  "^^"'"g 
once  and  ag^n  a  wriSnlni""'^  i"  T''  '''"■'  ""-^  "^"'y 
these  exclam^ationsJ^- gf  XCotv'^  '  ^^  observed-also 
falling  down  the  great  horrM  ""P*y:™"P  y-was  it  nearly 
tie  darling,  and  was  It  s/r-f  l'^^'  ^^  ^"^'"S~oK  the  lit- 
wicked  little  dogZ;es    it  wa,    ;„'  *''^  P"''     ^"'  "»  ^"^  > 
when  it  was  told  not  to  '■-„'*  ^  ^"^  "'''*  "a^ty  place 
back  was  straightened   the  rTd  IZT^'T'  "1"^  *''^"  'he 
flushed  face  turned  to  the  rather^  al'^^n"*^  '""='''  ''"''  « 
at  attention.  '""  a^I'ward  Peter  who  stood 

(this''toteru;7yT"'-YoTl''M'"'V.'''  y-  ''""^^" 
her  Bible  aloud'io  herself   and' t''-/"'^'''™  ^''  ''-'''"!( 

can  Crumpet,  an^t'SyT^foVeL  llf rbout'''*'  '''f' 
*e  go   away   by  ourselvw     ,„i   .     i-         .  ""'  "''  «"«'  so 

her  sIeep-she^f  askep  now  f  nf'"«r*'''=  ^''''^  "«'"='' 
»ta.v  at  heel  althoughTwaH^iifn'^  J,-'"  ^'""r*  """'^n't 
would  go  over  the  diff-and  if  "-  IV!V"  ^"^'  ^"^  »>« 
«t  the  thought  of  ?he  awful  dis^sL  tt  n^^'"  *''"'=  "  "  •" 
-braced.     Apparently  Crumpt^t  ^.SLIIlLT'd" 
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had  had  enough  of  feminine  emotion — he  wriggled  out  of 
Ills  mistress'  arms,  Hopped  to  the  ground,  shook  himself, 
and,  advancing  to  Peter,  smelt  his  boots. 

"  He  likes  you.  I'm  so  glad — he  only  does  that  to  peo- 
ple he  likes,  and  he's  very  particular."  The  small  girl 
flung  her  hair  back,  smiled  at  Peter,  and  sat  down  on  the 
grass. 

"  It  may  be  rather  damp,"  Peter  said,  feeling  very  old  and 
cautious  and  thinking  that  she  really  was  the  oddest  child 
he'd  ever  seen  in  his  life.     "  It's  only  March  you  know." 

"  It's  notliing  to  do  witli  months,  it's  whether  it's  rained 
or  not — and  it  hasn't — sit  down  with  me.  Old  Jackson 
won't  be  here   for  ages." 

Peter  sat  down.  The  puppy  was  a  charming  specimen 
of  its  kind — it  had  enormous  cars,  huge  flat  feet,  and  a 
round  fat  body  like  a  very  small  barrel.  It  was  very  fond 
of  Peter,  and  licked  his  cheek  and  his  hands,  and  finally 
dragged  ofl^  his  cap,  imagined  it  a  rabbit,  and  bi^.  it  with 
^a  great  deal  of  savagery  and  good-humour. 

There    followed   conversation. 

"  I  like  you  most  awfully.  I  like  your  neck  and  your 
eyes  and  your  hair — it's  stiff,  like  my  father's.  My  name 
is  Clare  Elizabeth  Rossiter.     What's  yours  ?  " 

"  Peter  Wcsteott." 

"  Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  So — a  good  long  way  away — by  the  sea.'' 

"Oh,  I'm  staying  at  Kenwyn — my  uncle  lives  at  Ken- 
wyn,  but  I  live  in  London  with  father  and  mother  and  Aunt 
Grace — it's  nice  here.  I  think  you're  such  a  nice  boy. 
Will  you  come  and  see  father  and  mother  in  London?" 

Peter  smiled.  It  would  not  be  the  thing  for  some  one 
in  a  bookshop  to  go  and  call  on  the  parents  of  any  one 
who  could  afford  Crumpet  and  Miss  Jackson,  but  the 
thought  of  London,  the  very  name  of  it,  sent  his  blood 
tingling  to  his   face. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  meet,"  he  said.     "  I'm  going  to  Lon-    | 
don  soon." 

■' Oh!  are  you.'  Oh!  How  nice!  Then,  of  course,  you 
will  come  to  tea.     Every  one  comes  to  tea." 

Crumpet,  tired  of  the  rabbit,  worn  out  with  adventure 
and  peril,  struggled  into  Peter's  lap  and  slumbered  with  one 
ear  lying  back  across  his  eyes.     The  sun  slipped  down  upon 
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m,-in  carries  it.     Treliss  was  always  a  n?,..  If  ^  Cornish- 
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hazardous  patronage  of  Mr.  Zanti  on  Easter  VVedwcsday, 
and  would  he  not  therefore  need  every  blessing  that  he 
could  get?  And  who  knew,  after  all,  whether  these  things 
were  such  nonsense?  They  were  old  enough,  these  cus- 
toms, and  many  wise  people  believed  in  them.  Moreover, 
one  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  company  of  Frosted 
Moses  and  Dicky  the  Fool  without  catching  some  of  their 
fever !  "  There  was  a  little  star  rolling  down  hill  like  a 
button,"  says  Dicky,  with  his  eyes  staring.  .  .  .  Well,  and 
why  not? 

And  indeed  here  was  Peter  at  this  stage  of  things,  a  mad 
bundle  of  contradictions — old  »s  a  judge  when  up  against 
the  Realities,  young  as  Crumpet  the  puppy  when  staring  at 
Romance.  Give  him  bread  and  you  have  him  of  cast-iron — ■ 
stern,  cold,  hard  of  muscle,  grim  frown,  stiff  back,  no  smiles. 
Give  him  jam  and  you  have  credulity,  simplicity,  longing 
for  friendship,  tenderness,  devotion  to  a  small  girl  in  a 
black  frock,  a  heart  big  as  the  world.  See  him  on  Good 
Friday  afternoon,  laughing,  eagerly  questioning,  a  boy- 
see  him  on  Good  Friday  night,  grim,  legs  stiff,  eyes  cold  as 
stones,  a  man — no  easy  thing  for  Mrs.  Pascoe's  blowzy 
thunderings  to  conquer,  but  something  vastly  amusing  ap- 
parently to  grandfather  Westcott  to  watch. 

He  discovered  that  the  sun  rose  about  six  o'clock,  and 
therefore  five  o'clock  on  Easter  morning  found  him  shiver- 
ing, in  the  desolate  garden  with  his  nose  pressed  to  the 
little  wooden  gate.  The  High  Road  crossed  the  moor  al 
no  great  distance  from  him,  but  the  faint  grey  light  that 
hung  like  gauze  about  him  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
reveal  it.  He  would  hear  them  as  they  passed  and  they 
must  all  go  up  that  road  on  the  way  to  the  hill.  In  the 
garden  there  was  darkness,  and  beyond  it  in  the  high  shadow 
of  the  house  and  the  surrounding  trees,  blackness.  He 
could  smell  the  soil,  and  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  beads 
of  moisture;  very  faintly  the  recurrent  boom  of  the  sea 
came  through  the  mist,  dimmed  as  though  by  thick  folds 
of  hanging  carpet. 

Suddenly  the  dark  trees  by  the  house,  moved  by  a  secret 
wind,  would  shudder.  The  little  black  gate  slowly  revealed 
its  bars  against  the  sky  as  the  grey  shadows  lightened. 
Then  there  were  voices,  coming  through  the  dark  shut  off, 
like  the  sea,  by  the  mist — strange  voices,  not  human,  bif 
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notes  of  music-th.s  was  dissociated  Vom  a  1  Tuman  feel! 
mg,  and  the  n,ists  eurled  up  like  smoke  and  faded  Into  the 

tTat  tLf ''  '"  "m"'"'  Z"""'^^''  ""^'<=  '''"'dows  and  knew 
Imt  there  were  other  shadows  behind  him.     It  would  noT 

There  was  a  voice  in  his  ear- 
tho'S'u?"'''"-'''^^"^''"-'     ^^■''^'      -ho      would      have 

of  WilirnaffT''  "'"'  ^"""^  "'  '"'  »'de  the  peaked  face 

«•    .•       /^    .     '  """'  "  y°""«  '"»"  of  eighteen    with  an 

affecfon   for  bright  ties  and  socks,  once  fhe  smaU  chiW 

Peter  b^  f"  ""''  ^"'^  "*  °^^  P->''^'«  years  ago 
Peter  had  not  seen  very  much  f  him  during  those  yeara' 
They  had  met  in  the  streets  of  Treliss,  had  spoken  a 
word  or  two,  but  no  friendship  or  inUmacy  Zt  thit 
early  hour,  this  mysterious  dawn,  bred  confidence  and  pSr 
imving  grown,  under  the  approaehinir  ^lirtpr  %  t     J 

Hn  te'bT"^  "'^  ''•f>wt:eithf  hapten' 
man  li,s  life  before,  was  glad  to  talk  to  him. 

good''lu'eJ,7-ou"t"owr^'^  '"  «"'"  ""^  -■''■     "^*  "''"«* 

bel  Jt  rrKhat""""''  *"''*■     '  "^^"  "'-«'''  ^-'-J 
"Why  are  you  going,  then?" 

••Jh-laTrf  "Ihe^^b'"  ^"^  ^t*'"^*^  '^"'PP^''  his  voice. 
-Vhinut  fJ.      .  h"^  somewliere— she  said  she'd  come 

she's'"stn*'i"r  ""''""'  '"  '"     ^"^''°-  ^'■^  —  "- 

u,"  Et  S^rolTk'  "^<^Ohr?L';et,t?  »  -»  child 

t7to°;rp'lf  f'''"''- "tr  'hou^hTwere  in-de-ed\o«m  -' 
uing  to  get  up  at  four  m  the  morning  for!     Peter  wanted 

No  naLT'^V  ^°""^  P"*^""  ^''^  I""-  ready  to  ten  hS 
No  names,  of  course,  but  they  were  g^.tg  to  be  marriS 
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one  day.  His  governor  would  be  furious,  of  course,  and 
they  might  have  to  run  away,  but  she  was  game  for  any- 
thing. No,  he'd  only  known  her  a  fortniglit,  but  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  love  at  first  sight — extraordinary  thing — 
he'd  thought  he'd  been  head  over  ears  before,  but  never 
anytliing  like  this — yes,  us  a  matter  of  fact  she  was  in  a 
flower-shop — Trunter's  in  the  High  Street — her  people  had 
come  down  in  the  world — and  so  the  golden  pieture  un- 
folded as  the  gauze  curtains  were  drawn  back  from  the 
world,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  Grey  Hill  rose,  like  a  cloud, 
before  them. 

Peter's  heart  beat  faster  as  he  listened  to  this  story. 
Here  was  one  of  his  dreams  translated  into  actual  fact. 
Would  he  one  day  pUo  have  some  one  for  whom  he  would 
be  ready  to  run  to  t;  <•  end  of  the  world,  if  furious  parents 
demanded  it.'  She  .>ould  have,  he  was  sure,  red-gold  hair 
and  a  wonderful  smile. 

They  climbed  the  Grey  Hill.  There  was  with  them  now 
quite  a  company  of  persons — still  shadow-shapes,  for  the 
mists  were  tliick  about  the  road,  but  soon  all  the  butchers 
and  bakers  of  the  world— and,  let  it  be  remembered,  all 
the  lovers,  would  be  revealed.  Now,  as  they  climbed  the 
hill,  silence  fell — even  young  DalTolI  was  quiet;  that,  too, 
it  seemed,  was  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  hill  top  was  swiftly  gained.  The  Giant's  Finger, 
black  and  straight,  like  a  needle,  stood  through  the  shad- 
ows. Beyond  there  would  be  the  sea,  and  that  was  where 
the  sun  would  rise,  at  present  darkness.  They  all  sat 
down  on  the  stones  that  covered  the  summit — on  either  side 
of  Peter  there  were  figures,  but  DaffoU  had  vanished — it 
seemed  that  he  had  discovered  his  lady. 

Peter,  sitting  meditating  on  the  story  that  he  had  heard 
and  feeling,  suddenly,  lonely  and  deserted,  was  conscious 
of  a  small  shoe  that  touched  his  boot.  It  was,  beyond 
argument,  a  friendly  shoe — he  could  feel  that  in  the  in- 
viting tap  that  it  gave  to  him.  He  was  aware  also  that  his 
shoulder  was  touching  another  shoulder,  and  that  that  shoul- 
der was  soft  and  warm.  Finally  his  hani  touched  another 
hand — fingers  were  intertwined. 

There  was  much  conversation  out  of  the  mist: 

"  Law,  chrisy !     Well,  it's  the  last  Easter  morning  fo^ 
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me-thiccy  s.m  hides  himself  right  cnougli-ifs  poor  trade 

sitting  shivering  yonr  toes."  n        <■'  poor  traae 

"Not  thnt   i  e.ire  for  the  woman,  mind  ve.  .Mr    Tre- 

ttt"i"\h;w'"'  '""  '"■:";"«"  ">"''"8-"'l  i'".  saying  . 
tnat  It  slies  to  eonie  wastin'  my  tinii— 

-TkTe's^l*""'''"*  *'"'  ^''^^"'  ^  "■""''  ^^  ""'"«  ^y  ye 

.1,  ^"mi  "'f  ,'""'  '"";  *  y"""*  "«'»  strcfclicd  at  the  foot  of 
ire  nf'H  t  ""n  "^  "''  If ''"'•''•  »"  tile  horizon  a  hL 
line  of  du!     ye  low-«o.iIdn't   it   be  a   fine  .s.mrisc?-the 

nC^-fT.  '    '   '""  '""'   «""'"'"'f  ^''•'•"^  ""'»    f"' .  and 

ryiy  sit;."  """  ^^^  ^"'"•^"''?' '""'  •»<''«  ^''-p  «««-»* 

Peter  ha.i  not  turned;  his  eyes  were  staring  out  to  sea 
He  Zf^T  P'-^'-d  <.losely  against  the  girl  at  his  s  de! 
He  did  not  turn  nor  look  at  her-she  was  staring  at  him 
with  wonder  in  her  eyes  and  a  smile  on  her  lips.  She  wa" 
a  very  common  girl  with  black  hair  and  over-red  cheeks 
She  dM  r:r  °^"''  ^rJ-maids  from  Tregothan  Farm 
She  did  not  know  whom  this  strange  young  „Van  might  be 

""i^'h  r  ""*,  '.''."«■''  '""''«''  *"  --  S'-  did  „S  care 
l7mt  her  /f  W  ''"PP^""'  "ft^n  -enough  before,  and  she 
leant  her  fat  body  against  his  shoulder.     She  could   feel 

fh  ''f/,,."l"^'""*f  ""^  ''''  '"'"'''  ''^"^  very  hot,  but  she 
thought  that  U  was  strange  that  he  did  not  turn  and  look 

hiirfrKriZ-f*^''  ""'I  "»"'?>»'•  •""'"•K  the  crowd  on  the 
m  for  behold  It  would  be  a  fine  sunrise!  The  dull  yellow 
had  brightened  to  gold  and  was  speeding  like  a  herald 
across  the  grey.  Black  on  the  hill,  gold  on  the  sky,  a 
trembling  jh^pering  blue  across  the  sea-i„  a  moment 
here  would  be  the  sun!  What  gods  were  there  hiding, 
at  that  instant,  on  the  hill,  watching,  with  scornful  eyes 
Ihs  crowd  of  moderns.?  Hidden  there  behind  the  stones, 
what  mysteries?  Screening  with  their  delicate  bodies  the 
font  colours  of  the  true  dawn,  playing  on  their  pipes  tunes 
ilia  these  citizens  with  their  coarse  voices  and  dull  he^rine 
could  not  understand,  what  ancient  watchers  of  the  hil 
pass  and  repass! 
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Behold  the  butchers  and  bakers!  Behold  Mr.  Win- 
neren,  hosier  and  outfitter,  young  Robert  Trcfusis,  farmer, 
Miss  Bessie  Wnddcll  from  the  sweet-shop!  .  .  .  Tlicse 
others  fade  away  as  the  sun  rises — the  grey  mists  pass  with 
them. 

The  sun  is  about  to  leap  above  the  rim  of  the  sea.  Peter 
turns  and  crushes  the  poor  dairymaid  in  his  arms  and 
stifles  the  little  scream  with  the  lirst  kiss  of  his  life.  His 
whole  body  burns  in  that  kiss — and  then,  as  the  sun  streams 
across  the  sea  he  has  sprung  to  his  feet  and  vanishes  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 

The  dairymaid  wipes  her  lips  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 
They  have  joined  hands  and  arc  already  dancing  round  the 
Giant's  Finger.  It  is  black  now,  but  in  a  moment  the 
flames  of  the  sun  will  leap  upon  it,  and  good  omens  will 
send  them  all  singing  down  the  hill. 
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On  Tuesday  evening  Peter  slipped  for  a  moment  into 
Zachary  Tan's  shop  and  told  Mr.  Zanti  that  he  would  be 
on  the  station  platform  at  half-past  seven  on  the  following 
morning.  He  could  scarcely  speak  for  excitement.  He 
was  also  filled  with  a  penetrating  sadness.  Above  all,  he 
wished  only  to  exchange  the  briefest  word  with  his  future 
master.  He  did  not  understand  altogether  but  it  was  per- 
haps because  Mr.  Zanti  and  all  his  world  belonged  to  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  Mr.  Zanti's  fat,  jolly  body,  his  laugh,  his 
huge  soft  hands  .  .  .  Peter  could  not  do  more  to  this  gen- 
tleman than  remember  that  he  meant  so  much  that  he  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  him  if  he  did  not  leave  him  alone.  So 
he  darted  in  and  gave  his  message  and  darted  out  agoin 
The  little  street  was  shining  in  the  sun  and  the  gentleti 
waves  were  lapping  the  wooden  jetty — Oh,  this  dear  town! 
These  houses,  these  cobbles — all  the  smells  and  colours  of 
the  place — he  was  leaving  it  all  so  easily  on  so  perilous  an 
adventure.  Poor  Peter  was  moved  by  so  many  things  that 
he  could  only  gulp  the  tears  bock  and  hurry  home.  There 
•was  at  any  rate  work  to  be  done  there  about  which  there 
could  be  no  uncerti>in  intention. 

His  father  had  been  drinking  all  the  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Pascoe  with  red  arms  akimbo,  watched  them  as  they  ate 
their  supper. 
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When    the    meal    wag    finisUtd    Pel.  r,    standinir    by    his 
father,  liis  faee  very  white,  said:  ^     ' 

"l  am  going  to  London  to-morrow." 

monih    "»"''!'".  ''"''   "«"'   »   S''^^'"   denl   during   tlie   last 
month.     His  ha.r  was  touched  with  grey,  there  were  dark 

bread.     He  did  not  liear  Iter's  r.  mark,  but  continued  hi. 
argument  with  .Mrs.  Pnsco<--  •■onunued  nil 

as'Hell/"'"''  '°°''"*'  ^  ''■"  y^-y^''^'  B««ing  a,  slaek 

"  ^'""Z  precious  son  'as  got  something  as  "e  would  like 
to  say  to  yer,     remarked   tlint  },K:,saiit  wom.-in  crmlv 

Zi?iaTr:;ie'tid =■"'"''• "'" '"''-  «'-•»■''  "■^»' 

I'  Damn  you,  what  are  you  talking  about '  " 
I  m  >t«vi"g  here  and  going  tn   London  to-morrow." 

Mr.  \\esteott  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  in  the  direetioD 
of  the  fire-plaee-"  Curse  it.  I  cant  see  straight.  Vou 
young  devil-ril  do  for  you-"  all  this  said  rather  sullenly 
and  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

broad  b-i,  .  -cd  to  the  doorway.     He  turned  with 

Ills  hand  on  im-  aiui. 

•■I'm  glad  I'm  going,"  he  said,  "you've  always  bullied 
me  and  I  ve  always  hated  you.  You  killed  niv  mother 
and  she  was  a  good  woman.  You  can  have  this 'house  to 
yourself— you  and  grandfather— and  that  woman—"  he 
nodded  contemptuously  at  Mrs.  PascH,  who  was  staring  at 
cushionr  grandfather  was  fast  asleep  beneath  the 

'■  Damn  you,"  said  Mr.  Westeott  very  quietlv.  "  You've 
always  been  ungrateful-I  didn't  kill  j^our  m-.t'her,  but  she 
was  always  a  tiresome,  crying  woman." 

He  stopped  crumbling  the  bread  and  suddenly  picked 
up  a  table  knife  and  hurled  it  at  Peter.  His  li"and  was 
trembling,  and  the  knife  quivering,  was  fastened  to  the  door 

-Mrs.  Paseoe  gasped,  "  Gawd  'elp  us !  " 

Peter  quietly  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  went  ud 
to  his  room.  ^ 

He  was  in  no  way  disturbed  by  this  interview.  Hi. 
relations    with    his    father    were    not   of    the    things    that 
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now  mattered.  They  had  mattered  before  his  mother  died. 
They  had  mattered  whilst  his  father  had  been  somebody 
strong  and  terrible.  Even  at  the  funeral  how  splendid  he 
had  seemed!  But  this  trembling  creature  who  drank 
whisky  with  the  cook  was  some  one  who  concerned  Peter 
not  at  all — something  like  the  house,  to  be  left  behind. 

There  was  an  old  black  bag  that  had  held  his  things  in 
the  Dawson's  days — it  held  his  things  now.  Not  a  vast  num- 
ber— only  the  black  suit  beside  the  blue  serge  one  that  he 
was  going  to  wear,  some  under-linen,  a  sponge,  and  a  tooth- 
brush, the  books  and  an  old  faded  photograph  of  his  mother 
as  a  girl.  Nothing  like  that  white  face  that  he  had  seen, 
this  photograph,  old,  yellow,  and  faded,  but  a  girl  laugh- 
ing and  beautiful — after  all,  his  most  precious  possession. 

Then,  when  the  bag  was  packed,  he  sat  oi  the  bed, 
swung  his  legs,  and  thought  about  cverythinf;.  He  was 
nearly  eighteen,  nearly  a  man,  and  as  hard  as  rock.  He 
could  feel  the  muscles  swelling,  there  was  no  fat  about  him, 
he  was  sound  all  over. 

He  looked  back  and  saw  the  things  that  stood  out  like 
hills  above  the  plain — that  night,  years  ago,  when  he  was 
whipped,  the  day  that  he  first  met  Mr.  Zanti,  the  first  day 
at  school,  the  day  when  he  said  good-bye  to  Cards,  the 
hour,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  when  they  hissed  him,  that  last 
evening  with  Stephen,  the  day  with  his  mother  ...  and 
then,  quite  lately,  that  afternoon  when  Mr.  Zanti  asked 
him  to  go  to  London,  the  little  girl  with  the  black  frock 
on  the  hill  .  .  .  last  of  all,  that  kiss  (never  mind  with 
whom)  on  Easter  morning — all  these  things  had  made  him 
what  he  was — yes,  and  all  the  people — Frosted  Moses, 
Stephen,  his  father,  his  mother,  Bobby  Galleon,  Cards,  Mr. 
Zanti,  the  little  girl.  As  he  swung  his  legs  he  knew  that 
everything  that  he  did  afterwards  would  be,  in  some  way, 
attached  to  these  earlier  things  and  these  earlier  people. 

He  had  brave  hopes  and  brave  ambitions  and  a  warm 
heart  as  he  flung  himself  into  bed;  it  speaks  well  for  him 
that,  on  the  night  before  he  set  out  on  his  adventure,  he 
slept  like  the  child  that  he  really  was. 

But  he  knew  that  he  would  wake  at  six  o'clock.  He 
had  determined  that  it  should  be  so,  and  the  clocks  were 
«triking  as  he  opened  his  eyes.     It  was  very  dark  and  the 
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cocks  crowed  beyond  his  open  window,  and  the  misty  morn- 
ing swept  in  and  blew  his  lighted  candle  up  and  down.  He 
dressed  in  the  blue  serge  suit  with  a  blue  tie  fastened  in  a 
sailor's  knot.  He  leaned  out  of  his  window  and  tried  to 
imagine,  out  of  the  darkness,  the  beloved  moor— then  he 
took  his  black  bag  and  crept  downstairs;  it  was  striking 
half-past  six  as  he  came  softly  into  the  hall. 

There  he  saw  that  the  gas  was  flaring  and  that  his  father 
was  standing  in  his  night-shirt. 

''  I  think  I'm  in  front  of  you,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  Let  me  go,  father,"  Peter  said,  very  white,  and  putting 
down  the  bag. 

"  Be  damned  to  you,"  said  his  father.  "  You  don't  get 
through  this  door." 

It  was  all  so  ludicrous,  so  utterly  absurd,  that  his  father 
should  be  standing,  in  his  night-shirt,  on  this  very  cold 
morning,  under  the  flaring  gas.  It  occurred  to  Peter  that 
as  he  wanted  to  laugh  at  this  Mr.  Zanti  could  not  have  been 
right  about  his  lack  of  humour.  Peter  walked  up  to  his 
father,  and  his  father  caught  him  by  the  throat.  Mr. 
Westcott  was  still,  in  spite  of  recent  excesses,  sufficiently 
strong. 

"  I  very  much  want  to  choke  you,"  he  said. 

Peter,  however,  was  stronger. 

His  father  dropped  the  hold  of  his  throat,  and  had  him, 
by  the  waist,  but  his  hands  slipped  amongst  his  clothes. 
For  a  moment  they  swayed  together,  and  Peter  could  feel 
the  heat  of  his  father's  body  beneath  the  night-shirt  and 
the  violent  beating  of  his  heart.  It  was  immensely  ludi- 
crous; moreover  there  now  appeared  on  the  stairs  Mrs. 
Pascoe,  in  a  flannel  jacket  over  a  night-gown,  and  untidy 
hair  about  her  ample  shoulders. 

"  The  Lord  be  kind ! "  she  cried,  and  stood,  staring. 
Mr.  Westcott  was  breathing  very  heavily  in  Peter's  face, 
and  their  eyes  were  so  close  together  that  Peter  could  no- 
tice how  bloodshot  his  father's  were. 

"  God  damn  you ! "  said  his  father  and  slipped,  and  they 
came  down  on  to  the  wood  floor  together.  Peter  rose,  but 
his  father  lay  there,  breathing  heavily. 

I'  God  damn  you,"  he  said  again,  but  he  did  not  move 

"You'd  better  look  after  him,"   Peter  said,  turning  to 
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the  astounded  Mrs.  Pascoe.  As  he  moved  he  saw  a  sur- 
prising sight,  his  grandfather's  door  was  opened  and  his 
grandfather  (who  had  not  been  on  his  feet  for  a  great  many 
years)  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  it,  cackling  with 
laughter,  dressed  in  a  very  ugly  yellow  dressing-gown,  his 
old  knotted  hands  clutching  the  sides  of  the  door,  his  shriv- 
elled body  shaking,  and  his  feet  in  large  red  slippers. 

"  Dear  me,  that  was  a  nasty  knock,"  he  chattered. 

And  so  Peter  left  them. 

The  high  road  was  cool  and  fresh  and  dark.  The  sea 
sung  somewhere  below  amongst  the  rocks,  and  Peter  im- 
mediately was  aware  that  he  was  leaving  Cornwall. 

Now  he  had  no  other  thought.  The  streets  of  the  town 
Were  deserted,  clean,  smelling  of  the  fields,  hay-carts,  and 
primroses,  with  the  darkness  broken  by  dim  lamps,  and  a 
very  slender  moon.  His  heart  was  full,  his  throat  burning. 
He  crossed  the  market-place  and  suddenly  bent  down  and 
kissed  the  worn  stones  of  the  Tower.  There  was  no  one 
to  see. 

He  was  in  the  station  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven., 
The  platform  was  long  and  cold  and  deserted,  but  in  the 
waiting-room  was  Mr.  Zanti  enveloped  in  an  enormous  black 
coat. 

"Ah,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  indeed  splendid.  And  'ave 
you  said  farewell  to  your  father.''" 

"  Yes,  I've  said  good-bye  to  every  one,"  he  answered 
slowly.  Suddenly  he  would  have  given  all  the  wide  world 
and  his  prospects  in  it  not  to  be  going.  The  terrors  of 
Scaw  House  were  as  nothing  beside  that  little  grey  town 
with  the  waves  breaking  on  the  jetty,  the  Grey  Hill  above 
it,  the  twisted  cobbled  streets. 

The  morning  wind  blew  up  the  platform,  the  train  rolled 
in;  there  were  porters,  but  Mr.  Zanti  had  only  a  big  brown 
bag  which  he  kept  with  him. 

Soon  they  were  in  corners  facing  one  another.  As  the 
train  swept  past  the  Tower  the  grey  dawn  was  breaking  into 
blue  over  the  houses  that  rose,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  sky  over 
the  grey  rolling  breakers,  over  the  hilb  beyond  .  .  .  Corn- 
wall! 

Poor   Peter   stared   with    passionate   eyes   as   the   visi 


passed 


'  London  saee"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  gaily. 


CHAPTER  XI 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FOG  IN  THE  CHARIKG  CROSS  ROAD 

I 

TOWARDS  the  middle  of  thr  ^.m    f» 
straight  pale  houses  belnt      1     =('""''°"  «»  the  first 
lady  and  lentfeman  I'theXo  °tetV "0"^  *'^  *""^'  " 

ctrs:":.T' '" ""  ^°"'^°"  'oes.Tt^i/''':; 

He  was   short,  breathless  and  a  little   bald      Th.   i  a 
was  young  and  very  upset  ^"^  '"^7 

"W^''*"!"'^'  ''''^*  ^°^«  i'  matter?" 

everySg  SerL"''""-     ""'   ''"    W,   i-    London 

Jl|e  was  excited.     "  I„  Kensington  perhaps,  but  in  Lon- 

you  areVage^'  '"'  ''"'''■  '°  '''''''  '"^  y-"     When 
Peter  went  to  sleep  again. 
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movement  that  flooded  the  place  with  sounds.  He  was 
jostled  and  pushed  aside  and  people  turned  and  swore  at 
him  and  a  heated  porter  ran  a  truck  into  his  legs.  And 
through  it  and  above  it  all  the  yellow  fog  came  twisting  in 
coils  from  the  dark  street  beyond  and  every  one  coughed 
and  choked  and  cursed  England. 

Mr.  Zanti,  after  five  minutes'  angry  pursuit,  caught  a 
reluctant  and  I'ery  shabby  four-wheeler,  and  they  both 
climbed  into  its  cavernous  depths  and  Peter's  nose  was  filled 
with  something  that  had  leather  and  oranges  and  paper  bags 
and  whisky  in  it;  he  felt  exactly  as  though  Mr.  Zanti  (look- 
ing very  like  an  ogre  in  the  mysterious  yellow  light  with 
his  bowler  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  mopping  his  face 
with  "  huge  crimson  handkerchief)  were  decoying  him 
away  ■}  some  terri'ule  fastness  where  it  was  always  dark 
and  «i     lly. 

And  indeed  that  first  vision  of  London,  seen  through 
the  grimy  windows  of  the  cab,  was  terrible  enough.  The 
cab  moved  a  little,  stopped,  moved  again;  it  seemed  that 
they  would  be  there  for  ever  and  they  exchanged  no  word. 
There  were  no  buildings  to  be  seen;  a  vast  wall  of  dark- 
ness surrounded  him  and  ever  and  again,  out  of  the  heart 
of  it,  a  great  cauldron  of  fire  flamed  and  by  the  side  of  it 
there  were  wild,  agitated  faces — and  again  darkness.  On 
every  side  of  the  stumbling  cab  there  was  noise — voices 
shouting,  women  screaming,  the  rumbling  of  wheels,  the 
plunging  of  horses'  hoofs;  sometimes  things  brushed  against 
their  cab — once  Peter  thought  that  they  were  down  because 
they  were  jerked  right  forward  against  the  opposite  seats. 
And  then  suddenly,  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  they  would 
plunge  into  silence,  a  silence  so  deep  and  cavernous  that  it 
was  more  fearful  than  those  other  noises  had  been,  and  the 
yellow  darkness  seemed  to  crowd  upon  them  with  a  closer 
eagerness  and  it  was  as  though  they  were  driving  over  the 
edge  of  the  world.  Then  the  noises  returned,  for  a  moment 
the  fog  lifted  showing  houses,  rising  like  rocks  from  the 
sea  sheer  about  ihem  on  every  side,  then  darkness  again 
and  the  cab  stopped  with  a  jerk. 

"  Ah,  good,"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  rolling  his  red  handkerchief 
into  a  ball.  "  'Ere  we  are,  my  young  friend — Mr.  Peter, 
after  you,  please." 
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He  found  Inmself  i„  „  Sv,  ^  pavemcnf,  he  made  his  way 
and  spit  like  an  airy  Tat  °Lfh*'^  ^'"',«''^  *''«*  ^'^^^^ 
but  its  walls  we.»  coTered  wth  h  T  7.%'°^  ""'^  '''"Ty 
"■•sty  fog  near  the  ce  i„g  Behind  a  di-  ""^''"'  '"'" 
was  sitting.  This  man  sfuck  Peter's  a  t.nr'""".'"  '  ""•" 
cause  of  the  enormous  size  of  huh  a  }'°^  ""  °"<=«  l^- 
hair  that  covered  l-sZtinJculnfth  ""^  *''"  '"""""'  "^ 
of  the  shop,  this  head    ooLf  1  t  *'"  ""'  """^  obscurity 

from  the  hlart  of    -there  Sit  eredT'  ''"""^t  ^""S"''  ""^ 

Peter,   standing  awkwardly  In  1h.      '■"/!  ^"/''*  ''y^'- 
gazed  at  this  hea|  and  wafs^pe^ehlesl"''''''^  of  the   shop, 
cabmt'^'   '''■  ^''"*'   ™""'   "^  heard   disputing   with   the 

The  sho?door  closed  wftr'ar  ""i^""  '"^  damned-" 
and  Mr.  Zanti  filled  the  hit  L^"^  '^""'"S  ""*  the  fog 
and  larger  thant^tt£ln'"coiil  a"j  h""^'  *''"" 

'elp  you  with  ze  boo^  -p  l  °  f  •  j  "!'"  ^'"•''  ^"^  and 
be  kind  to  him  Mr 'Pett  .•/"'»  °^  ^''"'  ^"^  ^^  ^"' 
I  owe  -im  mu^ch-'l'i.S::;™  •^«-  «''"^'''=''  "anz- 

«az?/T„tt"ht.'^"'^  ""'^  ^^'^'  "''^''  ^"^  P-  of  eyes  that 

-  pt"e''lMrl'"^'  "^.°'»^'  I  ^"I  »how  you  ze  rest  of 
piace.     It  is  not  a  mansion,  you  will  find" 

wwtl%:ei"°iith^'^"''  *l^  '^r--  -» « '-. 
y-d,  so  Mrra^rL^'^z  "was*'::  'r''i ""  *°  <" 

save  a  t-iW»   „„^  t   /"^re   was   no   furniture   in   it 

one  was  very  pale,  tall  and  thin  and  her  most  striking 
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features  were  her  piercing  black  eyes  and  with  these  she 
stared  at  Peter. 

"  Zis  is  Mrs.  Dantzig,"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  "  an  old  friend 
— Mr.  Peter  Westcott,  Mrs.  Dantzig.  'E  will  work  wiz 
us." 

The  woman  said  nothing  but  nodded  her  head  and  con- 
tinued her  work.  They  passed  out  of  the  room.  Stairs 
ran  both  up  and  down. 

"What  is  down  there?"  asked  Peter. 

"  Ah,  zat  is  ze  kitchen,"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  laughing.  Up- 
stairs there  was  a  clean  and  neat  bedroom  with  a  large  bed 
in  it,  an  old  sofa  and  two  chairs. 

"  Zis  is  where  I  sleep,"  said  Mr.  Zanti.  "  For  a  night 
or  two  until  you  'ave  discovered  a  lodging  you  shall  sleep 
on  zat  sofa.     Zay  will  make  it  whilst  we  'ave  supper." 

It  was  now  late  and  Peter  was  very  very  tired.  Down- 
stairs there  was  much  bread  and  butter  and  bacon  and  eggs, 
and  beer.  The  woman  waited  upon  them  but  they  were  all 
very  silent  and  Peter  was  too  sleepy  to  be  hungry. 

The  table  was  cleared  and  Mr.  Zanti  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  and  talking  to  the  woman.  Peter  sat  there,  nodding, 
and  he  thought  that  their  conversation  was  in  a  foreign 
tongue  and  he  thought  that  they  looked  at  him  and  that 
the  woman  was  angry  about  something — but  the  sleep  al- 
ways gained  upon  him — he  could  not  keep  it  away. 

At  last  a  hand  was  upon  his  shoulder  and  he  was  led  up 
to  bed. 

He  tumbled  out  of  his  clothes  and  his  last  impression 
was  of  Mr.  Zanti  standing  in  front  of  him,  looking  vast  and 
very  solemn  in  a  blue  cotton  night-shirt. 

"  Peter,"  Mr.  Zanti  seemed  to  be  saying,  "  you  see  in  me, 
one,  two,  a  hundred  men.  ...  All  my  life  I  seek  adven- 
ture— fun — and  I  find  it — but  there  'as  not  been  room  for 
ze  affections.  Then  I  find  you — I  love  you  as  my  son  and 
I  say  '  Come  to  my  bookshop ' — But  only  ze  bookshop  mind 
you — you  are  there  for  ze  books  and  because  I  care  for 
you — I  care  for  you  ver'  much,  Peter,  and  zere  "as  not  been 
room  in  my  life  for  ze  affections  ...  but  I  will  be  a  ver' 
good  friend  to  you — and  you  shall  only  be  in  ze  shop — with 
ze  books — I  will  be  a  good  iriend — " 

Then   it   seemed   that  Mr.   Zanti  kissed   Peter  on  bol 
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stf h;  w:rrw!fg  -''-'  ^-^  '^^^-^^  ^^^  ^'^  '.-^c  bed, 

.tending  on^,!rhea^„lS/heeira„dT  "'""T  '"^  ""•= 
sofa  and  dreaming  abou  l.f 'l  "1^  "!?'  ""'"'=?  °"  ''" 
events  in  less  than^no  toe  at  all^       '"'^  ™''  '=°"^"»«J 


d«y  as  any  ?hat  CojLol  e'ould  SV™'''  It  '^"""!?'  1 
odd,  after  the  great  darkness  nffh„  ^"  *  """  '"'^^'^'^ 
find  now  a  burning  blue  sky  brilbfh'"""™  '"^^"'«  *» 
the  pieces  of  iron  ^and  meW  o„fh*  '''"i"'"*  P^^ements  and 
rolled    along.     The    str^eU   „         J  "^^f  glittering  as  they 

K^rr^sH^Ee^^H™ 
::iu°°  ^^hg^tc^  -S "-""- "^' 

side  only  chi.As  of  t  found  th""^  *  ^  ■'"  "'^  '^'''*'  ""*- 
tlje  gas-^et  hissed  and  St'it'hTd'r  '""  """P  ""^ 
fefore.     The  books  sp^pT    •  *■  ,    ''''"'=  ""  *e  day 

a"d  Peter  wonS,ra  kind  of  ir'  t''"^  '"""^  ''^" 
if  any  one  did  eome  °  and  ask  fofni.  ''\'"  *'"'  ^"'^ 
to  tell  the.  whether  it  wereter'ror^Zf '"'  '^  ""'  ^"'"^ 

you^"  h^::id"wTh  f;".!^''^,  "^T  *°-*'"^  '--  "See 
are  arr.n  .ed.     Here  vo?,!,       Ku\    '^  '"  *''"''  «>«*  they 

Peter's  eyes  spun  dizzily  to  the  heights. 

'■In?'  "1%    f"  ^'^^/'y  ""'^  «^"  Gottfried. 
And,     at   last   said   Peter   timidlv     "  \r„„    r  a 

•hen  there  is  no  one  here?"  ^'  "^   I-read- 
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Herr  Gottfried  looked  at  him  with  a  new  interest 
"  You  like  reading?  " 

"  Like !  "     Peter's  voice  was  an  ecstasy. 

"Why  of  course,  often."  Herr  Gottfried  smiled. 
"  And  then  see !  (he  opened  the  shop  door)  there  is  a  small 
boy,  James,  who  is  supposed  to  look  after  these  (these  were 
the  id.,  2d.  and  3d.  uoxes  outside  the  window,  on  the  pave- 
ment) but  he  is  an  idle  boy  and  often  enough  he  is  not 
there  and  then  we  must  have  the  door  open  and  you  must 
watch  tliem.  Often  enougli  (this  seemed  a  favourite  phrase 
of  his)  these  gentlemen  (this  with  great  scorn)  will  turn 
the  books  over  and  over  and  they  will  look  up  the  street 
once  and  they  will  look  down  the  street  once,  and  then  into 
the  pocket  a  book  will  go—often  enough,"  he  added,  look- 
ing beyond  the  door  savagely  at  a  very  tired  and  tattered 
lady  who  was  turning  the  \d.  lot  over  and  over. 

Then,  this  introductory  lesson  concluded,  Herr  Gottfried 
suddenlv  withdrew  into  the  tangles  of  his  hair  and  re- 
treated "behind  his  counter.  Through  the  open  door  there 
came  the  most  entrancing  sound  and  the  bustle  of  the  street 
was  loud  and  startling— bells  ringing,  boys  shouting,  wheels 
rattling,  and  beyond  these  immediate  notes  a  steady  hum 
like  the  murmur  of  an  orchestra  heard  through  closed  doors. 
All  this  was  wonderful  enough  but  it  was  nothing  at  all  to 
the  superlative  fascination  of  that  multitude  of  books. 
Peter  found  a  hard  little  chair  in  a  dark  corner  and  s.it 
down  upon  it.  Here  he  was  in  the  very  heart  of  his  king- 
dom! He  could  never  read  all  the  books  in  this  place  if 
he  lived  for  two  hundred  years  ...  and  so  he  had  better 
not  trv.  He  made  a  blind  dash  at  the  volumes  nearest  him 
(quietly  lest  he  should  disturb  Herr  Gottfried  who  seemed 
very  busy  at  his  counter)  and  secured  something  and  read 
it  as  well  as  he  could,  for  the  light  was  very  bad.  It  was 
called  "  The  True  and  Faithful  Experiences  of  the  Rever- 
end James  Scott  in  the  Other  World  Being  a  Veracious  His- 
tory of  his  Experiences  of  the  Life  after  Death  "—the  dust 
rose  from  its  pages  in  little  clouds  and  tempted  him  to  sneeze 
but  he  bit  his  lip  and  counted  forty  and  saved  the  situation. 
Herr  Gottfried  dealt  with  the  customers  that  morning  and 
Peter  stood  nervously  w.atching  him.  The  customers  were 
not  very  many— an  old  lady  who  "wanted  something  to 
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finally  left  the  shop  without  b.,,ing  anything-a  yo  "«  „"„ 
with  spectacles  purchased  some  tattered  science  ar  a  Z 
gyman  some  Sermons.  A  thin  and  very  u^;/"  rooki^n'; 
man  entered  clutching  a  badly-tied  paper  parcel  Thesf 
were  books  he  wanted  to  sell.  -They  we're  obvb.  iv  tVeasf 
ured  possession,  because  he  touched"  them,  when  ev  wer 
la.d  upon  the  counter,  with  a  loving  hand  " 

..  iP'  ""..l^y  S™''  '«•"'«>"  he  said  i,Iaintively. 

Three  shillings,"  said  Herr  Gottfried, 
llie  hungry  man  sighed. 

..  jV   '^'=  shillings  for  the  lot,"  said  Herr  Gottfried 
It  IS  very  bttle,"  said  the  hungry  man,  but  he  took  the 
money  and  went  out  sadly.  ^ 

Once  there  came  a  magnificent  gentleman— that  is  he 
^e  Irrii""':."*  '"'he  distance  alay  from  the  gas  jet 
c^at  h  V/"N"  '!'«'  ■""'  "  ^"'^  n'-'-'taehe  and  a  tin- 
coat,  he  had  melancholy  eyes  and  a  languid  air.  Peter 
was  sorry  to  observe  on  a  closer  view  that  his  ta«-  oat  was 
frayed  and  his  collar  not  very  clean 

,}.^\^tr    ?"'    Gottfried   a   languid    bow    and    passed 
through  the  shop  into  the  room  bevond.  ^ 

Guten  Tag,  Herr  Signor,"  said  Herr  Gottfried  with 
Then'^'f^*  ^'-  «'^"*''^""'"  '""^  "'-"'Jy  dIsappeaTed 
,f„„H  f^'  t-fl  *  *'T.'  T^  "'''^'^^  '*'»''''  ""'1  Peter  under- 
stood that  If  he  would  place  himself  under  Herr  Gottfried's 
protecion  he  should  be  led  to  an  establishment  wtre  for 
a  small  sum  meat-pies  were  to  be  had  .  .  .  all  this  very 
novel  and  delightful,  and  Peter  laid  down  "  The  Expert 
ences  of  the  Reverend   James  Scott,"  which  were  nofat 

Peterlr'"^*^,"'""^/"''  ^°"r^d  •"'  ^"'^^  into  the  street 
Peter  was   still  wondering  where   Herr  Gottfried   had   put 

an/tt\  '''""  and  whence  had  come  the  large  flat  boots 
and  the  brown  and  faded  squash  hat  when  he  was  suddenly 
n  a  little  dark  street  with  the  houses  hanging  forward  as 
tough  they  were  listening  and  any  numher^f  clothes  dan! 
«nng  from  the   window  sills  and   waving  about  as  though 

Aul'  °TY.'  *"*  '""  '"''^^  *''^'"  ''"^  kicking  vigorously 
Although  the  street  was  dark  it  was  full  of  noise,  and  a 
blaze  of  light  at  the  other  end  of  it  proclaimed  more  civi! 
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Used  quarters  (Trafalgar  Square  in  fact)  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

"  Gerade  aus,"  said  Herr  Gottfried  and  pushed  open  a 
swinging  door.  Peter  followed  him  into  the  most  amazing 
babel  of  voices,  a  confusion  and  a  roaring,  an  atmosphere 
thielt  with  smoke  and  steam  and  a  scent  in  the  air  as  though 
ten  thousand  meat-pies  were  coolting  there  before  his  eyes. 
By  the  door  a  neat  stout  little  woman,  hung  all  over  with 
locketa  and  medallions  as  though  she  were  wearing  all  the 
prizes  that  the  famous  meat-pies  had  ever  won,  was  sitting 
in  a  little  box  with  a  glass  front  to  it. 
"  Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Hanz." 
"  Tag,  Meine  Gnadige'  Frau." 

All  down  the  room,  by  the  wall,  ran  long  tables  blaclc 
with  age  and  grime.     Men  of  every  age  and  nationality 
were  eating,  drinking,  smoking  and  talking.     Some  of  them 
knew  Herr  Gottfried,  some  did  not. 
"Wie  gehts,  Gottfried?" 

And  Herr  Gottfried,  planting  his  flat  feet  like  dead 
weights  in  front  of  him,  taking  off  his  hat  and  runnin  ,  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  smiled  at  some,  spoke  to  r  rs, 
and  at  last  found  a  little  corner  at  the  end  of  the  r  )Ji,  a 
corner  comparatively  quiet  but  most  astoundingly  smcily. 

Peter  sat  down  and  recovered  his  breath.     How  far  away 
now  was  Treliss  with  its  cobbled  street,  and  the  Grey  Hill 
with  the  Giant's  Finger  pointing  solemnly  to  the  sky. 
"  I  have  no  money,"  he  said. 

"  The  Master  has  given  me  this  for  you,"  Herr  Gottfried 
said,  handing  him  two  sovereigns,  "  he  says  it  is  in  advance 
for  the  week." 

The  meat-pies,  beer  and  bread  were  ordered  and  then 
for  a  time  they  sat  in  silence.  Peter  was  turning  in  his 
mind  a  thousand  questions  that  he  would  like  to  ask  but  he 
was  still  afraid  of  his  strange  companion  and  he  felt  a 
little  as  though  he  were  some  human  volcano  that  might  at 
any  moment  burst  forth  and  cover  him  with  furious  dis- 
aster. 

Then  Herr  Gottfried 
1  care  for 


•Yes.' 


I  you 


lading? ' 


'What  do  you  read?' 
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What  had  Peter  read?     He  mentioned  timidly  "  David 
Copperfield,"  "Don  Quixote,"  and  "Henry  Legnlngham." 
Ah,    that's    the    way— novels,    novels,    novels—alwan 
sugar  .  .  .  Greek,  Latin?" 
"  No,  just  a  little  at  school." 

"Ah,  yes,  your  schools.     I  know  them.     Homer?" 
"  No,  I'm  afraid  not" 

"Ah,  well  you  shall   read  Homer.     He  is  the  greatest, 
he  is  the  Master.     There  is  Pope  for  a  beginning.     I  will 
teach  you  Greek.  .  .  .  Goethe  ?  " 
"  I — beg  your  pardon." 

"  Goethe,  Goethe,  Goethe— he  has  never  heard  of  him 

never.     Ah,  these  schools— I  know  them.     Teach  them  non- 
sense— often  enough — but  any  wisdom — never " 

"  I'm  very  sorry—"  said  Peter  humbly. 
"  And  music?  " 
"  I've  had  no  opportunity — " 

"But  you  would  love  it?  Yes,  I  see  that  you  would 
love  it— it  is  in  your  eyes.  Beethoven?  No— later  per- 
haps—then often  enough— but  Schubert!  Ah,  Schubert!" 
(here  the  meat-pies  arrived  but  Herr  Gottfried  does  not  see 
them).  "Ah,  the  Unfinished!  He  shall  hear  that  and 
he  will  have  a  new  soul— And  the  songs !  Gott  in  Himmel, 
the  songs!  There  is  a  man  I  know,  he  will  sing  them  to 
you.  Die  MuUerlieder.  It  is  always  water,  the  Flowers, 
the  Sun  and  all  the  roses  in  the  world  .  .  .  ach !  '  Dir 
Spinnerin  '  *  Meersstille  '  .  .  .  '  MeersstiUe  '—yah.  Homer, 
Schubert— meat  and  drink— Homer  the  meat-pie,  Schubert 
the  beer,  but  not  this  beer— no,  Helles,  beautiful  Helles 
with  the  sun  in  it.  ..." 

He  had  forgotten  Peter  and  Peter  did  not  understand 
anything  that  he  said,  but  he  sat  there  with  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  felt  assured  that  it  was  all  very  useful  to  him  and 
very  important.  The  inferno  continued  around  them,  the 
air  grew  thicker  with  smoke,  a  barrel-organ  began  to  play 
at  the  door,  draughts  and  dominoes  rattled  against  the  Ion* 
wooden  tables.  ... 
Ah!  this  was,  indeed,  London. 

Peter  was  so  greatly  moved  that  his  hunger  left  him  and 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  meat-pie  was  finished. 
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During  tlic  llircc  ilnjs  tlint  followed  Peter  learnt  a  ver, 
great  denl  nlmiit  tlie  biMikshop.  At  niglit  he  still  slept  in 
Mr.  Zanti's  bedroom,  l)ut  it  was  only  a  temporory  pitching 
of  tents  during  tlitse  days  whilst  he  was  a  stranger  and 
baffled  by  the  noise  and  confusion. 

Already  his  immediate  surroundings  had  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery. '  He  had  as  it  were  taken  them  to  himself  and 
seated  himself  in  the  midst  of  them  with  surprising  ease. 
Treliss,  Scaw  House,  his  father,  had  slipped  back  into  an 
unintelligible  distance.  He  felt  that  they  still  mattered  to 
him  and  that  the  time  would  most  certainly  come  when  they 
would  matter  to  him  even  more,  but  tiiey  were  not  of  imme- 
diate concern.  The  memory  of  his  mother  was  closer  to 
him.  ... 

But  in  this  discovery  of  London  lie  was  amazingly  happy 
—happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  all  his  life,  and  youngei 
too.  There  were  a  great  many  things  that  he  wished  to 
know,  a  great  many  questions  that  he  wislu:d  to  ask — but 
for  the  moment  he  was  content  to  rest  and  to  grasp  what 
he  could  see. 

In  a  day  he  seemed  to  understand  the  way  that  the 
books  went,  and  not  only  that  but  even  the  places  where 
the  individual  books  were  lodged.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
know  anything  about  the  contents  of  the  books,  but  their 
titles  gave  them,  in  his  mind,  human  existence  so  that  he 
thought  of  them  as  actual  persons  living  in  different  parts 
of  the  shop.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  triumph  of  "  Lady 
Audley's  Secret."  An  old  lady  with  a  trembling  voice  and 
a  very  sharp  pair  of  eyes  wished  for  a  second-hand  copy. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  Madame,"  began  Herr  Gottfried,  "  but 
I'm  afraid  we  haven't  ..." 

"  I  think — "  said  Peter  timidly,  and  he  climbed  the  little 
ladder  and  brought  the  book  down  from  a  misty  corner. 
Herr  Gottfried  was  indeed  amazed  at  him — he  said  very 
little  but  he  was  certainly  amazed.  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "meat-pie"  interval  he  scarcely  spoke 
throughout  the  day.  Peter  began  to  look  forward  to  one 
o'clock  for  then  the  German,  in  the  midst  of  the  babel  and 
the  smoke,  continued  the  educating  progress,  and  even  read 
Goethe's  poetry  aloud  (translating  it  into  the  strangest  Eng^ 
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Itoh)   and  developed  Peter's  eonceptfon  of  Homer  into  an 
alluring  and   fascinating  picture. 

Of  Undon  Itself  during  these  d/iys  Peter  saw  notlilng. 
At  eight  0  clock  in  the  evening  (li.  shutters  were  put  up 
\>y  the  disobedient  James  ond  the  shop  retired  for  the  night 
Hcrr  Gottfried  shuffled  away  to  some  hidden  restiiig-plnec 
of  hia  own  and  Peter  found  supper  woiting  for  him  in  the 
room  at  the  back.  He  ate  this  /done,  for  Mr.  Zniiti  was 
not  there  and  during  these  three  days  he  was  hardly  visible 
at  all.  He  was  up  in  the  morning  before  Peter  was  and 
he  came  to  bed  when  Peter  was  already  asleep.  The  boy 
was  not,  however,  certain  that  hia  master  was  always  awnv 
when  lie  seemed  to  be.  He  appeared  suddenly  nt  the  mo.st 
surprising  moments,  smiling  and  cheerful  as  ever  and  with 
no  sign  of  hurry  about  him.  He  alw/ivs  gave  Peter  a  nod 
and  a  kind  word  and  asked  him  how  the  books  were  going 
and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  but  lie  was  away  almost  as 
soon  as  he  was  there. 

One  strange  thing  was  the  number  of  people  that  eame 
into  the  bookshop  with  no  intention  whatever  of  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  books.  Indeed  they  paid  no  heed 
to  the  bookshop,  and  after  flinging  a  word  at  Hcrr  Gott- 
fried, they  would  pass  straight  into  the  room  beyond  and  as 
tar  as  Peter  could  see,  never  came  out  again.  " 

The  magnificently-dressed  gentleman,  called  by  Hcrr 
Gottfried  "  Herr  Signor,"  was  one  of  these  persons. 

However,  Peter,  happy  enough  in  tlie  excitement  of  the 
present,  asking  no  questions  and  only  at  night,  before  he 
tell  asleep,  lying  on  his  sofa,  listening  to  the  sounds  in  the 
street  below  him,  watching  the  reflections  of  the  gas  light 
flung  up  by  the  street  lamps  on  to  the  walls  of  his  room 
lie  would  wonder  .  .  .  and,  so  wondering,  he  was  asleep! 
And  then,  on  the  fourth  day,  soinrtliing  happened. 
It  was  growing  late,  and  Peter,  underneath  the  gas  iet 
was  buried  in  Mr.  Pope's  Homer.  A  knock  on  the  door 
and  the  postman  entered  with  the  letters.  As  a  rule  Herr 
Gottfried  took  them,  but  on  this  afternoon  he  had  left  the 
shop  in  Peter's  hands  for  half  an  hour  whilst  he  went  out 
to  see  a  friend.  Peter  took  the  letters  and  inunediatcly 
the  letter  on  the  top  of  the  pile  (Mr.  Zanti's  post  was  al- 
ways a  large  one)  set  his  heart  thumping.     The  handwrit 
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ing  was  the  handwriting  of  Stephen.  There  could  b*  no 
doubt  about  it,  no  possible  doubt.  Peter  had  seen  that 
writing  many  times  and  he  had  always  kept  the  letter  that 
Stephen  had  written  to  him  when  he  first  went  to  Dawson's 
To  other  eyes  it  might  -seem  an  ordinary  enough  hand- 
rough  and  unedueated  and  sprawling — anybody's  hand,  but 
Peter  knew  that  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

The  sight  of  the  letter  as   it  lay  there  on  the  counter 
swept  away  the  shop,  the  books,  London — he  sat  lookinc 
at  it  with  a  longing,  stronger  tlian  any  longing  that  he  had 
ever  known,  to  see  the  writer  again.     He  lived  once  more 
through  that  night  on  the  farm — perhaps  at  that  moment 
he  felt  suddenly  his  loneliness,  here  in  this  huge  and  tem- 
pestuous London,  here  in  this  dark  bookshop  with  so  many 
people  going  in  or  out.     He  rubbed  the  sleeves  of  his  blue 
serge  suit  because  they  made  him  feel  like  Treliss,  and  he 
sat,  with  eyes  staring  into  the  dark,  thinking  of  Stephen. 
That  evening,  just  as  he  was  going  up  to  bed,  Mr.  Zanti 
same  in  and  greeted  him  with  his  accustomed  cheerfulness. 
"  Going  to  bed,  Peter?     Ah,  good  boy." 
Peter  stopped,  hesitating,  by  the  door. 
"  Oh,  I  wonder — "  he  said  and  stopped. 
"Yes?"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  looking  at  him. 
"Oh— well — it's  nothing — "     Then  he  blurted  out— "  I 
saw  a  letter — I  couldn't  help  it — a  letter  from  Stephen  this 
afternoon.     They   came   when    Herr   Gottfried   was   out— 
and  I  wanted — I  want  dreadfully — to  hear  about  him — if 
you  could  tell  me — " 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Zanti's  large  eyes  closed  until  they 
seemed  to  be  no  larger  than  pin-points — they  they  opened 
egain. 

"Stephen— Stephen?     Stephen   what?     What  is   it  that 

the  boy  talks  of?  " 

"  You  know — Stephen  Brant — the  man  who  first  brought 
me  to  see  you  when  I  was  quite  a  kid.  I  was — I  always 
have  been  very  fond  of  him.     I  should  be  so  very  glad—" 

"  Surely  the  boy  is  mad — what  has  come  to  you?  Stephen 
Brant — yes  I  remember  the  man — but  1  have  heard  nothing 
for  years  and  years — no,  nothing.  See,  here  are  my  after- 
noon's letters." 

He  took  a  bundle  of  letters  out  of  his  pocket  and  shower, 
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The  boy  found  the  one  in  Stephen's  hand- 


them  to  Peter, 
writing. 

H^  I"?^"^^/^^1  "'■■  '"'^  *^'-  Z«nti  smiling.     Peter  read  it 

mons""''  "°*  Tit"'""'  'i""?  "  "'"'  ^'^--J  "  John  st: 

"TJ„;i;  ■         .      ""'  '^'^rta.nly  in  Stephen's  handwritinR. 

Thank  you,    said  Peter  in  rather  a  quivering  voice  and 

he  turned  away,  gulping  down  his  disappointment 
Mr.  Zanti  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 

fri.n^      V  "^\  T   l""^-     ^'   ^   "P-^-^t  yo"   miss   your 
friend,     "iou   will    be   lonely   here.    ves>     Well_.ll_ 

you  to  find  a  plaee  to  live-and  I  have  talked  wiz  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  ver'  good  friend  who  'as  lived  for  many  yelrs  "„ 
a  ouse  where  'e  says  there  is  a  room  that  will  just  do  for  you 
-cheap,  peasant  people  .  .  .  yes.>  To-morrow  ewirshow 
you  the  place  There  you  will  'ave  frirnds-" 
Peter  smiled,  thanked  Mr.  Zanti  and  went  to  bed      But 

London  war^r""^""''  *'""."'«'"•  ''  ""-"^d  *"  h'-  tha 
London  was  a  huge  room  with  closing  walls,  and  that  ever 
hey  came  closer  and  closer  and  that  he%creamed  for  Stephen 
and  they  would  not  let  Stephen  come  to  him.  ^ 

candle  ^hl,T%""^'"^'  ""^  ^^'-  2''"«'  ^'«>  «  lighted 
mat  led  to  the  k  tehen,  and  he  might  have  stopped  those 
losing  walls  but  he  would  not.  Then  suddenly  Peter  was 
running  down  the  Sea  Hoad  above  Treliss  and  the  waTes 
were  sounding  furiously  below  him-his   father  was  ttire 

tned  with  a  Homer  m  one  hand  and  his  blue  shoes  in  the 
other  was  watching  them  out  of  his  bright  eyes  ffls  father 
was  waiting  to  kill  him  and  Mrs.  Pasfoe  wL  at  hU  elbow 
Peter  screamed,  the  sweat  was  pouring  oif  his  forehead   hTs 

nt  ^:V'f?'  ^'^  "8°"^  ^''^"  suddenly^  Csde'wa 
old  Frosted  Moses,  with  his  flowing  beard.     '' It  isn't  life 
tha    matters,"  he  was  whispering  i^  his  old  crack^vo   1 

but  the  courage  that  you  bring  to  it."  ' 

Jut  some  time  passed  before  he  had  courage  to  fall  asleep 

i 
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ON  the  neit  afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  Mr.  Zanti,  ac- 
companied by  tlie  languid  and  shabby  gentleman  whom 
Petei'  had  noticed  before,  appeared  in  the  shop. 

"  Signor  RasteUi,"  said  Jlr.  Zanti,  and  the  languid  gen 
tleman  shook  bands  with  Peter  as  though  he  were  conferring 
a  great  benefit  upon  him  and  he  hoped  Peter  wouldn't  forget 
it. 

"  Zis,"  said  Mr.  Zanti,  "  is  my  young  friend,  Peter  West- 
cott,  whom  I  love  as  if  'e  were  my  own  son — Signor  Ras- 
teUi," he  continued,  turning  to  Peter,  "  I've  known  him  for 
very  many  years  and  I  can  only  say  zat  ze  longer  I  'ave 
known  him  ze  more  admirable  I  'ave  thought  'im." 

The  gentleman  took  off  his  tall  hat,  stroked  it,  put  it  OD 
again  and  looked,  with  his  languid  eyes,  at  Peter. 

"  And,"  continued  Mr.  Zanfi,  cheerfully,  conscious  per- 
haps that  he  was  carrying  all  the  conversation  on  his  own 
shoulders,  "  'e  will  take  you  to  a  'ouse  where  'e  has  been 
for — 'ow  many  years,  Signor  ?  " 

"  Ten,"  said  that  gentleman. 

"  For  ten  years — every  comfort.  Zere's  a  little  room  'e 
tells  me  where  you  will  be  'appy — and  all  your  food  and 
friendship  for  one  pound  a  week.  There!"  he  ended 
triumphantly. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Peter,  but  he  did  not  M- 
together  like  the  look  of  the  scedily  dressed  gentleman,  and 
would  much  rather  have  stayed  with  Mr.  Zanti. 

He  had  packed  his  black  bag  in  readiness,  and  now  he 
fetched  it  and,  after  promising  to  be  in  the  shop  at  h.ilf- 
past  eight  the  next  morning,  started  oif  with  his  melancholy 
guide. 

The  lamps  were  coming  out,  and  a  silence  that  often  falls 
upon  London  iust  before  sunset  had  come  down  upon  the 
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traffic  and  the  people.     Windows  caught  the  de,,artin«  flame 
held  It  for  an  instant,  and  sank  into  irey  twiliiht  ' 

I  know  what  you're  thinking  about  me  "Peter's  com- 
panion suddenly  said  (he  was  walking  very  fast  as  thorh 
trying  to  catch  something).  "  I  know  you  don't    ike  me      I 

Zi'Vn   "*  '""''-■    ""■"  "'"'^  "■"'»*«■'<=  about    hos! 
thmgs.     You  were  saymg  to  yourself:  '  What  does  that  hor- 

.ne  forT- "'^'■""•*  ''f-S"  -"t  to  come  interfering  with 

"  Indeed,  I  wasn't,"  said  Peter,  breathlessly,  because  the 
bag  was  so  heavy  and  they  were  walking  so  fast 

™».      "/^V  ^''"  "f'^-     ^'''"  ""'"d-     I™  noi  a   popular 
man   and  when  you  know  me  better  you'll  like  me  .tHlTess 

the  b«t  -T'.*'"  ""Y  I  '"^'^^'  P'=°l'l'=-  And  alwuvs  wUh 
the  best  intentions.  And  you  were  thinking,  too,  thatTou 
never  saw  anything  less  Italian  than  I  am,  and  you're  sure 
my  names  Brown  or  Smith,  and  indeed  it'^  true  that  I  was 
born  in  Clapham,  but  my  parents  were  Italians-refugres 
you  know,  al  hough  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  from-and 
very  one  calls  me  the  Signor,  and  so  there  you  ar"-and 
I  don  t  see  how  I'm  to  help  it.  But  that's  just  me  all  over 
-always  fighting  against  the  tide  but  I  doJt  complain,  I'm 
tiinnil  ""''  ^"^  "P''"y  ^"^  '"  '^  melancholy  way 

,dded7  "  """^  ""*  '"^  '"'  °'^-     Then  he  suddenly 

"  Let  me  carry  your  bag  for  you." 
,^;;No,  thank  you/'  said  Peter,  laughing,  "I  can  manage 

"Ah,    well,    you    look    strong,"    said    the    Sio'nnr    .« 

L'urmf -If  "h  :T."^''  ^'-  -'--!•"  hadTday^; 
Health  myself— but  I  don't  complain."  ^ 

wefe^lf'  .*'"^t''^y, J""!  passed  the  British  Aluseum  and 

h„, ,     T     h.  '",'"   *•■"   '''""'''*'   "^   Bloomsbury.     At   this 

our,  when  the  lamps  and  the   stars  are  coming  out    and 

e  sums  going  i„,  Bloomsbury  has  an  air  of  Llanchoi; 

that  IS  peculiarly  its  own.     The  dark  grey  houses  stand  as 

loo^h^^H  f"'  -""-V'-f  t'"'-  people  t1iat\ave     ound  W 
oo  hard  for  them  and  have  been  compelled  to  give  in      The 

SVltZ  "^'""'^'"''^  ^•J""'^'  '^-  benefth  mckerTng 

»Pin.  and  urge  resignation  and  a  mournful  acquiescence. 
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Bloomsbary  is  Life  on  Thirty  Shillings  a  week  without  the 
drama  of  starvation  or  the  tragedy  of  the  Embankment, 
but  with  all  the  ignominy  of  making  ends  meet  under  the 
stern  and  relentless  eye  of  a  boarding-house  keeper. 

But  of  all  the  sad  and  unhappy  squares  in  Bloomsbury 
the  saddest  is  Bennett  Square.  It  is  shut  in  by  all  the  other 
Bloomsbury  Squares  and  is  further  than  any  of  them  from 
the  lights  and  traffic  of  popular  streets.  There  are  only 
four  lamp  posts  there — one  at  each  corner — and  between 
these  patches  of  light  everything  is  darkness  and  desola- 

Every  house  in  Bennett  Square  is  a  buarding-house,  and 
No.  72  is  Brockett's. 

"  Mrs.  Brockett  is  a  very  terrifying  but  lovable  woman," 
said  the  Signor  darkly,  and  Peter,  whose  spirits  had  sunk 
lower  and  ever  lower  as  he  stumbled  through  the  dark 
streets,  felt,  at  the  sound  of  this  threatening  prophecy,  en- 
tirely miserable. 

'  No.  72  is  certainly  the  giimiest  of  the  houses  in  Bennett 
Square.  It  is  tell  and  built  of  that  grey  stone  that  takes 
the  mind  of  the  observer  back  to  those  school  precincts  of 
his  youth.  It  is  a  thin  house,  not  broad  and  fat  and  com- 
fortably bulging,  but  rather  flingmg  a  spiteful  glance  at 
the  house  that  squeezed  it  in  on  either  side.  It  is  like  a 
soured,  elderly  caustic  old  maid,  unhappy  in  its  own  ex- 
periences and  determined  to  make  every  one  else  unhappy  in 
theirs.  Peter,  of  course,  did  not  see  these  things,  because 
it  was  very  dark,  but  he  wished  he  had  not  come. 

The  Signor  had  a  key  of  his  own  and  Peter  was  soon 
inside  a  hall  that  smelt  of  oilcloth  and  the  cooking  of  beef; 
the  gas  was  burning,  but  the  only  things  that  really  bene- 
fited from  its  light  were  a  long  row  of  mournful  black  coats 
that  hung  against  the  wall. 

Peter  sneezed,  and  was  suddenly  conscious  of  an  enor- 
mous woman  whom  he  knew  by  instinct  to  be  Mrs.  Brockett. 
She  was  truly  enormous — she  stood  facing  him  like  some 
avenging  Fate.  She  had  the  body  of  a  man — flat,  straight, 
broad.  Her  black  hair,  carefully  parted  down  the  middle, 
was  brushed  back  and  bound  into  hard  black  coils  low  down 
over  the  neck.  She  stood  there,  looking  down  on  them, 
her  arms  akimbo,  her  legs  apart.     Her  eyes  were  blacl 
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and  deep  set,  her  cheek  bones  very  prominent  hp,  «„.« 
thin  and  sharp;  her  black  dress  caughT"  a  httle  at  t"e 
waist    fell  otherwise  in  straight  folds  to  her  feet      There 

Xe  sfendeTr*"''"'  °"  ''"u"PP"  "P'  ^''  '«'"<'»'  ^'^^i^g 
white  slender  fingers,  were  beautiful,  lying  straight  bv  hJ 

"  r^A  ■       said— and  her  voice  was  deep  like  a  man's. 

Good  evening.  Signer."  "" 

her  ^°*!?  '^T'"*'  ^f Ir"-"  ««  t'"'''  off  W"  h»t  and  gave 
West^ttTf     r-    T^""."   '"   *'''=   y°™«   gentleman,    M^ 

"  w  n'  ^  '^"^  ^  "P"''^  *"  y°"  this  morning." 
...     *;^V  ""^  are  you,  Mr.  Westcott?  "     Her  words  were 
^ha^Jy  dipped  and  had  the  resonance  of  coins  asT;  rang 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Peter,  end  he  noticed  in 
^.te  of  his  dismay  at  her  appearance,  that  the  clasp  ofher 
liand  was  strong  and  friendly.  ^ 

"  Florence  will  show  you  y  ^t  room,  Mr.  Westcott      Tt 

tte\r:f  'kTtrY^?  '""  -als'and'-atSnt  and 

?\  ,,     8^°«>"»'  sitting-room.     If  you  do  not  like  it 

you  must  tell  me  and  we  wiU  wish  one  another  ^Len^^* 

H  you  do  hke  It  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  fTcomf'J: 

Jlr^^t"^"^"'^  *"*  *'*  ""'  ^"  '"-""Me  man- 
ner of  addressing  a  new-comer.     It  could  scarcely  be  call^ 
a  warn  welcome      She  turned  and  called,  "  fCC  "and 
.  maid-servant,  diminutive  in  size  but  spotless  inp^eara  "e 
suddenly  appeared   from  nowhere  at  all,  as  it  seemed  to' 

^^l!w°^^^  *i?  »'■■'  "P  """"y  '"s''-«  of  stairs.     On  every 

Um      it' wrin'""  '"■^A°"-/"d  ««-".  «a«  flared  awl 
mm.     It  was  all  very  cold,  and  gusts  of  wind  DasserJ  „„ 

ttought  that  he  had  never  seen  so  many  closed  doors  in  his 

At  last  they  came  to  an  end  of  the  stairs  and  there  with  a 
Aylight  covering  the  passage  outside  was  hi,  Lm  iTwas 
o^rtainly  small  and  the  window  looked  out  on  a  dTsmal  littk 
t«ece  of  garden  far  below  and  a  great  number  of  rrf,„n^ 
chimneys  and  at  last  a  high  dome^^isinghke  a  bl^k  cloud 
m  the  farther  distance.     It  was  spotlessly  clean. 
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"  I  think  it  will  do  viry  well,  thank  you,"  said  Peter  and 
he  put  down  his  black  bag. 

"  Do  yon?  "  said  the  maid.  "  There's  a  bell,"  she  said, 
pointing,  "and  the  meal's  at  seving  sharp."  She  disap- 
peared. 

He  spent  the  time,  very  cheerfully,  taking  the  things  ont 
of  the  black  bag  and  arranging  them.  He  had  suddenly, 
as  was  natural  in  him,  forgotten  the  dismal  approach  to  the 
house,  the  overwhelming  appearance  of  Mrs.  Brockett,  his 
recent  loneliness.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  little  spot  that  he 
could,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  call  his  own.  He  could  come, 
at  any  time  of  ti»  evening  and  shut  his  door,  and  be  alone 
here,  master  of  everything  that  he  surveyed.  Perhaps — and 
the  thought  sent  the  blood  to  his  cheeks — it  was  here  that 
he  would  write!  He  looked  about  the  room  lovingly.  It 
was  quite  bare  except  for  the  bed,  the  washing  stand  and  a 
chair,  and  there  was  no  fire-place.  But  he  arranged  the 
books,  David  Copperfield,  Don  Quixote,  Henry  Lessingham, 
The  Roads,  The  Downs,  on  the  window  sill,  and  the  little 
faded  photograph  of  his  mother  on  the  ledge  above  the  wash- 
ing basin.  He  had  scarcely  finished  doing  these  things 
when  there  was  a  tap  on  his  door.  He  opened  it,  and  found 
the  Signer,  no  longer  in  a  tail-coat,  but  in  a  short,  faded  blue 
jacket  that  made  him  look  shabbier  than  ever. 

"  Excuse— not  intruding,  I  hope?  "  He  looked  gloomily 
round  the  room.     "  Everything  all  right?  " 

"  Very  nice,"  said  Peter.  „,     ,    ,  , 

"  Ah,  you'll  like  it  at  first — ^but  never  mind.  Wonderful 
woman,  Mrs.  Brockett.  I  expect  you  were  alarmed  just 
now." 

"  I  was,  a  little,"  admitted  Peter. 

"  Ah,  well,  we  aU  are  at  first  But  you'll  get  over  that, 
you'll  love  her— every  one  loves  her.  By  the  way,"  he 
pushed  his  hand  through  his  hair,  "  what  I  came  about  was 
to  tell  you  that  we  all  foregather — as  you  might  say— in  the 
sitting-room  before  dinner — yes — and  I'd  hke  to  introduce 
you  to  my  wife,  the  Signora— not  Italian,  you  know— but 
you'll  like  her  better  than  me — every  one's  agreed  that  hers 
is  a  nicer  character." 

Peter,  trembling  a  little  at  the  thought  of  more  strangers, 
followed  the  Signor  downstairs  and  found,  in  the  middle  of 
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of  a  woman  w^  K  vd W  h  -^  ^°T"'"'  »  "*«e  wi,p 
dre»  and  thi,  wa,X  l£o«  T1:;«V/'T  f"'""-^ 
with  him  in  a  frightened  tearf?,l  J"  '"?^  '''«'°''  hands 
noises  all  the  way*  downstll™  1  J"fv"1.  °""^'=  '^'"'''ing 
very  much  until  bl  discoverTthat  sht'l  ^"""'^'^  ^^'^ 
cough  drops,  which  she  kent  In  fc!  ?°^  °  P"'"""  ^or 

box  and  sucked  perpetual^    ^he  «>>       ^*°  '  "'"''  «" 
»d  Peter  before  him  into  the  siH.f  *    '  ^°^J  ^"  ^'f" 
very  brightly-coloured  r^„  wL  „„  «"'°°'?-     ^his  was  a 
purple  vases  on  the  mantelpiel  »  »^t""'?^'  °^  ''""''"'* 
number  of  shining  pictures  in  the  m™f    wall-paper,  a  great 
and  in  the  middled?  the  room  IbrTX  '^""^'^  «"*  ^""»"' 
cushions  on  it     On  this  settee    whf.h*'''"  ""**  ^'* '«J 
•pace  in  the  middle  of  it  like  »'•"'''  ''^''  '""""J.  with  a 
jeated,  but  there  was  apparSntlv  n„T'  "^'"^  P^"""'  ^"^ 
ooked  np  at  the  opeSL  of  fhe  d^°^'"f  ?."•     ^hey  all 
dazzled  by  the  bright  colour  of  th.'  '"?  ^^'"  ^"^  »» 

Xt^K^  ~4  ^'SVs'tt^hS"  *''" "  ^-  -- 
^  "^ot^^rMrs^t^r-tdS  I'  ^°"T«^- 

duce  to  you  Mr.  Peter  W^sfcott"  T^  ^T/"'  *°  "*«^ 
was  stout,  red-faced,  and  muffl^"in  I  1^"%.^  1'«=*«°» 
iim  a  haughty  fingei  °  "''"'''*•     She  extended 

There  foUowed  then  Miss  Vn,.!,   nr 
.  pleasant  smile  and  unt^r  harM,^°n*?^  \«"^  ^^ 
a  very  stiff  back,  a  face  likf  an  inf  ?'"'  "  ^^7  with 

^r  eyebrows  w^?  u^in  a  ITZT'''"'  ""'''  ""'"^e 
•fress,  Mr.  Herbert  Crumley  ^nf  m^'J^'l  '^«''*  "»«* 
*ort,  thin  gentlemen  Witt  1J,ened  and  '  ^1""'"^'  ^^o 
»ere  obviously  brothers,  beTau^eth^^  """'  ^"^^^  (*ey 
"d  Mrs.  and  Mr.  TressHer  tL  f  """^  "'''^"y  "'"'e). 
gle.  Who  sat  very  Te^^f  arS:;^^^-^ 

yle  vases  and  wisUng  thit  soml^""''^  ^.?'^"«  »*  the 
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„o.e,  and  she  wore  a  very  old  and  shabby  black  .ilk  dre.. 
^••^  ;t:Vkrw^tH"3n-.^-wi*  a  little  chirrnp. 

SS^i^a^rr:^ai-;r^^^^ 

^"^Tmust  have  my  orange,  you  know,"  she  said,  looking 

«lLT-dTe7ewT;,per  on  her  knee,  «.d  «,en  pee^ 
the  orange  vey  slowly  -^wUh  great  ear  -T^  «  e^ce 

Z.X^:^^'A^r^  inUnee^ 

"^^^^i:  y^\^AKlS"chirn.ped.  .;;0h!  b. 

Xays  have  an  oran'ge  Lfore  dinner      They  ve.got  used  to 

'  We've  all  not  our  little  habits. 

""peC  dTnot  kni;  wh'a^  to  say,  and  was  wondering 
whrther  he  ought  to  relieve  the  old  lady  of  her  orange  pee 
([t  which  she%as  gazing  rather  helplessly),  when  a  bell 
rang  and  Florence  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Dinner !  "  she  said,  laconically.  , 

A  W^es  ion  was  formed,  Mrs.  Monogue  with  her  shawb 
swtepTng  behind  her,  sailed  in  front,  and  Pf -  taough^^^^ 
the  rear  Mrs.  Lazarus  put  the  orange  ped  into  the  new^ 
paper  and  placed  it  all  carefully  in  her  pocket. 
^  Mrs.  Brockett  v.s  sitting,  more  like  a  soldier  than  evj, 
.  Ii.  \,„.J  „f  thp  table  Mutton  was  in  front  of  her,  ano 
Ife'seled  to tSng  on  th*  tSble  cloth  but  cruets  an 
^ee  dX  and  melancholic  palms.  Peter  found  that  h 
^s  sitting  l^tween  Mrs.  Lazarus  and  Miss  Da  1,  and  c 
Te  Va    not  expected  to  talk.     It  was  apparent  indeed  m 

Ktio^  and  although  the  food  was  consumed  with  «re^ 
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hfF  »i,.™k    1    *"="*">  wnich  she  flicked  across  the  table  with 
0»=  Mto  Da  tunKd  .p„,  kta  rt^lr  rttb:  - 1  „p. 


chirrup: 

le  green 

with  the 

out  of 

)f  news- 

lookiug 

n  peeled 
e  silence 
le  Signer 
iuce  you 

Oh!  but 

smile  at 

sure.    I 

it  used  to 

rondering 
auge  peel 
en  a  bell 


ler  shawlj 
rought  up 
the  news- 


than  ever, 
f  her,  ai  ' 
cruets  ai 
id  that 
I,  and  I. - 
ndeed  thslF 
ane  at  tH 
f  the  }-ea!| 
lial  spiril»| 
onsidera 
with  bKI 
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po.e  you  never  go  .nd  he.r  the  Bev.  Mr.  M.  J.  Valdwell?  " 
and  Peter  had  to  confess  ignorance. 

•'Really!    Well,  It  'ud  do  you  young  men  a  world  of 

^U«  ••siired  her  that  he  would  go.  , , 

"    "u  knd  you  a  volume  of  hi.  sermon,  if  you  woulJ 

"'pe;:r"11hrt"he  would  be  delighted      The  meal  wa, 

that  Mrs.  Brockett  Uked  every  one  to  be  there  together  for 
half  an  hour  to  encourage  friendly  rehibon..     That  object 
c™ld  scar^"ly  be  said  to  be  achieved,  because  there  was  very 
S^le  ^re-sation  and  many  anxiou.  glance,  were  flung  a 
the  clXs!    Mrs.  Brockett,  however,  sat  sternly  m  a  cha.r 
Ind  sew^d    and  no  one  ventured  to  leave  the  room. 
""Jnepleisan?  thing  happened.     Peter  was  standing  by  the 
window  turning  over  some  fashion  papers  of  an  ancient  date 
Xn  he  .aw  that  Miss  Monogue  ^"  "' »»»  ^^^^Z  ,  ^^ 
That  .he  was  close  to  him  he  observed  that  she  looked  than 
»,^  deUcate-  her  dres.  was  worn  and  old-fash.oned,  sh. 
Sefas't^nS  she  ought  to  be  -apped  »p  wa-ly  »^^^ 
Lken  care  of— but  her  eyes  were  large  and  soft  and  grey, 
SaCugh  her  wrisU  Ued  strangely  white  and  sha.n' 
throutth  her  black  dress  her  hands   were  beauUful.     Her 
^'ce  wa.  soft  with  an  Irish  brogue  lingering  pleasantlj 
amongst  her  words;  „ 

'■  I  hope  that  you  will  like  being  here. 
•'  I'm  sure  I  shall,"  he  said,  smiling.     He  felt  gratetul 

^^.^^oSe^'SJ'fort^Tte  to  have  come  to  Mrs.  Brockett^ 
straight   away."^  You   mayn't  think   so   now,  becau«   M«^ 
Brockett  is  alarming  at  first,  and  we  none  of  us-     * 
looked  round  her  with  a  litUe  laughs    can  strike  the  M  r 
Hker  a.  very  cheerful  company.     But  really  Madame  tal 
aheart  of  eold— you'll  find  that  out  in  time.     She  s  had  ■ 
iSyth  time'of  it  herself,  and  I  »f  evVtel^efJ 
struggle  to  keep  things  going  now.     But  she.  helped  s^ 
kinds  of  oeoDle  in  her  time.' 

Peter  ffl,  with  new  eyes,  at  the  lady  «.  sternly  sew., 
"  You  don't  know,"  Miss  Monogue  went  on  in  her 


atefol 
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.nd  then,  you  know,  Th/^v-rT""  *"  "'  ^  "-ink  / 
■he  doesn't  Jiketheml.othrf  "*  ""^  °"'  »t»y  here  if 
been  one  or  two  b^  •  ,'  ^'^"'"^  ^oundrel,.  There've 
I  beJieve  .He  ke«,  oM  J  '^°^'  ^"""'^  "■«■"  <»"  -and 
"tr^^'  •"'  'Sl'-i"-  ^""«  '-  of  cW^"5! 
h.H     'Xh'^r,;;-  - J^e  J       t  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

The  Tressiters,  for  in.tent  fh  {'='"""»«>'"-y,  you  know, 
he  ha,  been  out  orwo"k  fo?'„„„?K  '"""  *'""  «'>"dren,  and 
.frightened  look  .7^  e  "  "^T''""*' *''''<='» '"ch 

hat  we're  melancliolv  her/''  .i,"  "  ^°"  ""stn't  think 

S:c:d'^tt^-B™"-^^^^ 

ner  and  seeing  now  how  S.^'*"*  Mrs.  Monogue  at  din- 
that  she  must^haJaTerJ  iraV'"  '-''^^ '"ought 
M  her  own  account.        ^  <»n«derable  amount  of  pluck 

"And  you?"  she  said      "u 
to  London? "  ""•        ""«  y°u  only  j„,t  come  up 

^  ^^r      tic   Answered     "  T* 
jecond-hand  bookseller's'.     I'v"  onl v 'b,*^  • ''I'"''   "'"'P-* 
d'.vs— it's  all  eery  exciHn»  ft!       ^  '*°'  '"  ^""don  a  few 
•t  present."  ^  "'"""«  ^<"  "■•^'"d  a  little  confusing 

"d  iZt^ShC"'"  f  r''-     "  ^"^  '-^  -  ''-g 
c«  do  so  much  if  oneTgotVat.'^  """  '""'  "'^gth-onf 

" f  11    f  veX?S  ■:  ^^r^r^'  *'■'  "««ed  build. 

"pologetically.     "1  exni^  T      ^  country,"  he  said,  a  little 

Then  ther^eame  IZ^f  tt"^"''  Ti"  '"ange  thit"       " 

hi  i;f£-'  Noraritnr;!^^"-  ^-^--^-^  -"-p 

"""d  in  their  ultimate  diinee^hf"^  'T/^'  '^y  ""d 
^^  that  domed  them-  °   '.I!   ""^   wonderful  sweep  of 

ffloon,  full-rounded 


staring  like  a  huffe  eve  TL    T'  ""'-™™ded, 
A  God,  there  muf^  ZViZV'f?:  ."'"  ''.-^ 


"  this  splendou 


— ^-.  ^  somewhere 
I  splendour  -      '     - 


was 


to  have  given  hini 


irely  for  him  to  work 


upon. 
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her  womb,  stirring  mysterious  y,  '"°y"«,'^"^^,a  Mowing 

°^  He  Turned  fr^m  his  window  and  thought  of  other  things 
He"tL'u7t  of  his  father  a-dSeaw  House    o    th^-ayj^y 

rr   o^  He-:    G0U?:ieran1'hrsS,L'-|f  1,  of  this  hou. 

££'/n°d  his'sel^fishnelrHere,  indeed,  suddenly  jumping 

°"He  f'Th 'arhVg^t'Ltbed,  that  he  would  have  to  ehan«e 
n  Seat  dealif  he  were  to  write  that  great  book  that  h 
^uu^  nf  "Little  Peter  Westcott."  London  seemed  to 
lav"'- there's  lotVloVdon";  to  you  first  before  you're  worth 

""«7let  It,-  hXu^ti'epiiy.    There  was  nothing  th. 
he  would    ike  better.     He  tumbled  into  ^le'^P./'^h  L°"^ 
after   him,    and   Fame   in   front  of   h.m,   and   a   soft   nnd 
"esonant  n,urmur,  as  of  a  slumbering  g.ant,  nsmg  to  U 
open  window. 
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CHAPTER  I 
"REUBEN-  HAIXARD" 

in  Mayfair,  in  the  ae  of  plLl'''^  '"''""''-  -I'-™ber, 
handsome  silver  coffeepot  he  ?*  J'  '?"^'"  ""*  "^  his 
slightest  thing  that  held  hi,  TT"^-  ^'  ^"^  'he  very 
rumbling  of  the  tr.ffil  ^  "^'ention-the  noise  of  the 
^tartled^and,  on  thatlorntr /T?''!'^-'^"'  "e  was 
finished,  h;  had,  of  e^se  f;ard  that  '''\!"-''f-'  ™- 
n>any   other   oceasions-it   mav   K  }  '"""Wing  traffic  on 

■"usieal  aecompaniment  to  ts  Llf  .*". '"'''^  ^'«  "•<= 
past  But  on^is  mor-^ng  it  was  iff  ^"I  ""■"?  y^"" 
a  headache  before  scarlet  fever Mdid  if  ''  "'  """^  ^as 
the  rumble  of  the  traffic  down  Pi„  In "  ^?""K  "«"  h«a' 
't  very  attentively,  and  it  waj  he  M  V  ^^  ,"^  ''''^"^d  *" 
no'se  of  some  huge  an  mil  breath^n  ^.""'f'^^  "ke  the 
was  a  regularity,*,  monolj' at  -^^i^"  "'  ''^fP-  There 
"aps  a  sense  of  ereat  fnrr.»        •  "  •  •  •  and  also  per- 

^"aint.     He  wasTverv  norlT'"' n  uT  ""''  '"^'d  '"  ''- 
and  thoughts  of  thl^^^d^relS'S""'  ^"""^  ■"'"' 

4^M?s%SgreU-X'J^^^^^^^  '"  the 

and  hammerini,  windows"att  ,nl  S  ^""'  ^""^^^  '""^k'ng 
""g-.  ,In  the  ^iub  one^veiSf'confid  ^'^'"'"f  ""^  "•"'" 
"y,  it's  damned  funny-buT^hat  wo  m"^  '"  "  ^"^'«'-  "  I 
Pla-e  being  alive    taking  „„  T  "'"^  y°"  '^^y  *"  this  old 

^-ne  old  alligator,  all  curtd  un  w.Th  ."f  ^^^  '^'"'t  like 
f>king  a  noise  a'bit  as  Its  al't  *""■  "!;''  J'""*'- 
foy  when  it's  got  us  nicelv  all  nn  »  ";  "  ""'*  'hen,  one 
i;">«  "s   all,   house.  aTdlhe  rest      n       "'  i"^"  "  ""^ 

»<""?     ^ofo^acartoon-feLTr'som/ri"'"""^  '^'''' 
J  73 
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The  disease  developed;  he  had  it  very  badly,  but  «t  first 
his  friends  did  not  know.  He  lay  awake  at  mght  hearing 
tt  ngsl^ne  heard  mueh  more  at  night-sometimes  he  fancied 
that  the  ground  shook  under  his  fect-but  most  terrible  of 
lulfsit'when  there  was  perfeet  silenee  The  t-fe  -sed 
the  trees  and  windows  and  doors  were  still  .  .  •  «e  Crea  «e 
was  listening.  Sometimes  he  read  in  papers  that  bmldmgs 
had  suddenfy  eoUapsed.  He  smiled  to  ^-elf  ■^A^hen 
we  are  all  nicely  gathered  together,    he  said,     when  there 

"Hrftni:td  that  hrh7d'a  nervous  breakdown;  they 
sent  him  to  a  rest-cure.  He  came  back.  ,  The  Creature  was 
fascinating'  -he  was  terrified,  but  he  could  not  leave  it. 

He  knew  more  and  more  about  it;  he  knew  now  what  it 
was  like,  and  he  saw  its  eyes  and  he  sometimes  could  picture 
tts  grey  scaly  back  with  churches  and  theatres  and  govern- 
menrbui  dfngs  and  the  little  houses  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Jones  perched  upon  it-and  the  noises  that  it  -fe ->^ -- 
so  many  and  so  threatening  that  he  never  slept  at  all.  lUen 
he^egaVto  run,  shouting,  down  Piccadilly,  so  they  put  h.m 
-very  reluctantly-into  a  nice  Private  Asylum,  and  the  e 
he  d  ed,  screaming.     This  story  is  a  prologue  to  Peter  she 

f„  London The  story  struck  his  fancy;  he  thought  o, 

it  sometimes. 


On  a  late  stormy  afternoon  in  November,  1895,  Peter 
finished  his  book,  "  Reuben  Hallard."  It  ^ad  been  ra.n,,^ 
all  day,  and  now  the  windows  were  blurred  and  the  sea  ot 
shining  roofs  that  stretched  into  the  mist  emphasised  tlu 
dark  and  gloom  of  the  heavy  overhanging  sky. 

Peter's  Wtle  room  was  very  cold,  but  his  body  was  bur  - 
ing-he  was  in  a  state  of  overpowering  excitement ;  his  hand 
trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  his  pen  .  .  ^ 
died  Reuben  Hallard,  a  fool  and  a  gentleman  -and  then 
"  Finis  ■•  with  a  hard  straight  line  underneath  it.  .  .  •  H 
had  been  working  at  it  for  three  years,  and  he  had  been  .r 

^'°He°w'rd"'up  and  down  his  little  room,  he  was  so  l»n 
that  he   flung  up   his  window  and  leaned  out  and   -ct  u- 
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sr'Lx:;  rv:?  «"-\->  i-h  h..  face. 

faieied,  gathering  i,!th"ckbLTl       "'    '""'"^    ^"^"^    =''   he 

into  tlie  gutter,  sweepiL  „I,„,,.T    .''*^'  '''''P'"8  '"  streams 
elimbi„gV,h,'p,/<,7,;'"|,f ""'  '''c  foundations  of  the  houses, 

London.     And  jet  h"  loved  t  7'^  T"^"^'-     "^''at  was 

^>ess.     Had  he  not  wr Uten  '  r;T     ".?"n  "'  '^"'  ""-J  '!"''- 
the  pJaee  not  taken  C  "to  Us  a/-!!,  ''."  ^"'"''     "'"^ 

'ei.ure  out  of  its  l-ospit^li'^tilated  hlnf' ^"^  ""l  ^"^^  ^"'^ 
years  so  that  they  had  fled    ,1»  1     ^'"^'^  '^"""S  tliese 

he  was,  Peter  Vv4teott   aid  Len/''«''"'  "^'™'='  ''"^  here 
ten,  four  friends  nmde   and  1  Tf",,^";' ,''"•*  "^  hook  writ- 

His  excitement  Was  tremendo,,       f""'  f"'^   '^  gentleman!" 

-S:^^taS^£-"^'^^^^^^ 

claim  to  be  soZZ^to  ^^^1:''''  7,  .'""^''  -"«"»", 
most  wonderful  of  d  ,  m^  e.emn.  ',""^'  j''^'"''^'^  ""d, 
Peter  Westeott.  Ke  dW  not  M  nif  P'^-'P'^/'eated  by  him 
-«ney,  of  fame-f„  yfafter  sha  in/f "'  .f  P"hIieatio„,  of 
rmls  and  adventures  of  dear  beW?/  '"'"  ^■'''"  '"  'he 
W^.e„"erged  eold,  breathlesr?  .''!':;:L-".'':  inTo'tZ^'IS 

-t  aK,ourd^nd"t"&  Ir-^-  .^=  -"'<^  ''-e 
'oofs,  with  the  rain  bcatin^\nd  /  f  Z^'',  "'^  '"P^  "^  the 
■'"St  of  the  horizon.  //7book  •  P  "*^  ''"'  ^^y'  ""*  '"t°  the 
don  was  swimming  in ^"ekbt'wn"""  ^'"''"^'-  "  ^"">- 
-ming  out  in  Bennett  SquareTa  d'  ""''  *he /our  la„,ps 
he   Peter  Westeott,  hadZ«e„'a  Lof'  ^""^  '"'"''"  '""^ 

a<it;;:te;:ttnr.^&-'"^"--"  ^ars  older, 
>"mmon  him  to  Supper.  ''''  ""=  '^"""^  Signor-^ame  to 

"  I  have  finislicd  it '  " 

'What!     The  book.?" 
Yes ! " 

Their  voices  were   nre,!  <vhi=DC"      -^-^        '    1     - 

-''"■•      "'^  "nols  house  had 
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during  the  last  three  years  shared  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
book.  Peter  had  come  to  dinner  with  a  cloud  upon  his  brow 
—the  book  therefore  has  gone  badly — even  Mrs.  Brockett 
is  disturbed  and  Mrs.  Lazarus  is  less  chirpy  than  usual. 
Peter  comes  to  dinner  with  a  smile — the  book  therefore  has 
gone  well  and  even  Mrs.  >Ionogue  is  a  little  less  selfish 
than  ordinary.  The  Signor  now  gazed  round  the  little  room 
as  though  lie  might  find  there  the  secret  of  so  great  an 
achievement.  On  Peter's  dressing-table  the  manuscript  was 
piled—"  You'll  miss  it,"  the  Signor  said,  gloomily.  "  You'll 
miss  it  very  much— you're  bound  to.  You'll  have  to  get  it 
typewritten,  and  that'll  cost  money." 

"  Never  mind,  it's  done,"  said  Peter,  shaking  his  head 
as  a  dog  shakes  himself  wlien  he  leaves  the  water.  "  There 
tlicy  are,  those  people — and  now  I'm  going  to  wash." 

He  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  the  Signor  watched  his 
broad  b.ick  and  strong  arms  with  a  sigh  for  his  own  feeble 
proportions.  He  wondered  how  it  was  that  being  in  a  stuffy 
bookshop  for  seven  years  had  done  Peter  no  harm,  he  won- 
dered how  he  could 'keep  the  back  of  Iiis  neck  so  brown  ns 
that  in  London  and  his  cheeks  as  healthy  a  colour  and  liis 

eyes  as  clear.  ^        ..    i      o-  j 

*  "  I'm  amazingly  unpleasant  to  look  at,"  the  Signor  said 
at  last.  "  I  often  wonder  why  my  wife  married  me.  I'm 
not  surprised  that  every  one  finds  me  uninteresting.  I  am 
uninteresting." 

"  Well,  you  are  not  uninteresting  to  me,  I  can  tell  you. 
said  Peter.  He  had  put  on  a  soft  white  shirt,  a  black  tie 
and  a  black  coat  and  trousers,  the  last  of  these  a  little  shiny 
perhaps  in  places,  but  neat  and  well  brushed,  and  you  would 
really  not  guess  when  you  saw  him,  that  he  only  possessed 
two  suits  in  the  wide  world. 

"  I  think  you're  absorbing,"  Peter  said,  a  little  patron- 
isingly  perhaps.  ^^ 

"Ah,  that  proves  nothing,"  the  Signor  retorted.  lou 
only  care  for  fools  and  children— Mrs.  Brockett  always  says 
ao." 

They  went  downstairs — Peter  was,  of  course,  not  hungry 
at  all,  but  the  conventions  had  to  be  observed.  In  the  sit- 
ting-room, round  about  the  green  settee,  the  company  mf 
waiting  as  il  had  waited  seven  years  ago;  there  were  onf  or 
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two  unimportant  additions 

year  before  and  Mrs.  La^a^T  ;""; '"''"''^"'  ,'""'  ^'^^  ""= 

W-ng.  but  in  effect  there  Z    Itl  mJl7  "'^  ""^  *""- 

He  has  finished   it,"  the   Si„7  ^°"8'=- 

dering  whisper.     A   little   ^,?     ^        "inounccd  in  a  won- 

n.ou,e„t  and^he„  saKnto  :fl  ,T'  '"'"^  *''^  "''  ^^  » 
«">»  without  her  orange  beeau  i  1  T?'  ^^^"-  ^o^"™' 
"ow,  and  that  nmde  peeling  the  thin.%«'  .*"  ^™'  ""'«" 
slie  said,  in  a  voice  likp  H,  f    t        ^  difficult.     "  i'„  gu^e  ■• 

Mr.  Westcott  ^iU  S  SefaV«i"11  "''='''='' '""«* 
eat.     /  always  do."  '^'  '"^  *  '""J  something  to 

^^'^^tt'l-rZ'Zr  "  ''-'^-"-  T.e  rain 
t'-e  walls,  and  dinner  was  an„rn  7%7"  ^"s''"  ■•'g'""st 
-•er  remarks  to  each  member  of  tt  *'"■  «'°<-'-«  made 
usual.     To  Peter  she  said  "  ""'"P''"^  '"   *"«   as 

He   felt  his   excitemfnt  slinDini    "PP''"/"^'^'  I'-"  sure." 
■"oments    passed.     Suddenlv    h.^  """^  ^"'™  '"'"  «»  the 
elation  there  was  wonder,  lufct      UT   /"f "  .'"'*'^'"^    "^ 
book  should  be  very  bad/  n     ■         ,,''"*  ''^'  ^^'^r  all,  the 
ie  had  thought  oZit'luringTlT^hts  ''""'  '?"  '"  ^™'^- 
that  U  was  going  to  succeed*     WwT'"  "=  ''«''  ''"own 
".ver  suddenly  that  it  was  bad^        '  'r"Z  'u    "'""''^  ''"- 
The  people  of  his  book  seemerf  n  '  '/      ""'"^  *"=  ^"''""■e  it.> 
r™   him-they   were   unre^lihr/^M*''"'^  ^"^  ^^  "way 
">'n«s  that  they  had  said  aTd  dot  Zir"""""^'  ^''^'"''' 
He  began  to  feel  panic      \Vh^    \      ,j  ,  '  '^"orant  things. 
'^.^  able  to  write  .^     Of  cou    e    t    '"       , " '"""^""^  """'he 
»uff.     He  looked  at  the  dngy  whit    nil/'  "'t'  *"''"«»« 
ourtams   with  a  kind  of  defLrr"^'''?"  ""'""^-'y  green 

tr"^  show  .  to  L,  andle-tXenll-  ^Ttt 

There  was  a  little  twitter" of^'^fJ^h  l""'"  *''^  ™'""- 
?^'  «ere  to  one  another,  these  mS  ^i'  ^"^  S""'^  ""ey 
kps  .n  some  .ays,  but    o  We'^Z'  L!^!!:,':^„.'""^  -''^  P" 


themselves  and 


gen- 
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eroui  to  one  another.     It  was  no  mean  gathering  ot  wuh 
that  Mrs.  Brocketfs  dingy  gas  illuminated. 

Every  now  and  again  the  heavy  curtains  blew  forward 
in  the  wind  and  the  gas  flared.  There  was  no  conversation, 
and  the  wind  could  be  heard  driving  the  rain  past  the  win- 
dows. 

Ill 

Peter,  that  evening,  took  the  manuscript  of  "  Reuben  Hal- 
lard  "  into  Miss  Monogue  s  room.  Since  her  mother  died 
Norah  Monoguc  had  had  a  bed  sitting-room  to  herself.  The 
bed  was  hidden  by  a  high  screen,  the  wall  paper  was  a  dark 
green,  and  low  bookshelves,  painted  white,  ran  round  the 
room.  There  were  no  pictures  (she  always  said  that  until 
she  could  have  good  ones  she  wouldn't  have  any  at  all). 
There  were  some  brown  pots  and  vases  on  the  shelves  and  a 
writing-table  with  a  typewriter  by  the  window. 

When  Peter  came  in,  Norah  Monogue  was  sitting  in  n 
low  chair  over  a  rather  miserable  fire;  a  little  pool  of  light 
above  her  head  came  from  two  candles  on  the  mantelpiece- 
otherwise  the  room  was  in  darkness. 

"  Shall  I  turn  on  the  gas?  "  she  said,  when  she  saw  who 

"  No,  leave  it  as  it  is,  I  like  it."  He  sat  down  in  a  chair 
near  her  and  put  a  pile  of  manuscript  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  "  I've  brought  it  for  you  to  read,"  he  said,  "  I'm 
frightened  about  it.  I  suddenly  think  it  is  the  most  rotten 
thing  that  ever  was  written."  He  had  become  very  intimate 
with  her  during  these  seven  years.  At  first  he  had  admired 
her  because  she  behaved  so  splendidly  to  her  abomiinhle 
mother — then  she  had  obviously  been  interested  in  him, 
had  talked  about  the  things  that  he  was  reading  and  his  lifc 
at  the  bookshop.  They  had  speedily  become  the  very  best 
of  friends,  and  she  understood  friendship  he  thought  in  the 
right  way — as  though  she  had  herself  beer  a  man.  And 
yet  she  was  with  that  completely  feminine,  a  woman  wlm 
had  known  struggle  from  the  beginning  and  would  know  it 
to  the  end ;  but  her  personality — humorous,  pathetic,  under- 
standing—was felt  in  her  presence  so  strongly  that  no  onf 
ever  forgot  her  after  meeting  her.  Some  one  once  said  of 
ber,  "  She's  the  nicest  ugly  woman  to  look  at  I've  ever  seen.' 
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t^'  «h^"^a™"r t  She  .ved, 

l»"glit  the  wrong  ones  Sh!  H  ^  *-■'  "'"^  "'^•"  "Iw-ys 
ti'ing  except  lier?e?f   „„d  „,  '""'  P"^'"'  '"■*'"  "bout  every- 

villainou,/shewa,untidyrheTh"ir  V^^'f,'''  "  ^^ 
grey-was  never  in  its  place  her  hT"^  "''""'^y  '^'"' 
done  at  the  back,  her  gloC  hid  hole^  "  ""  ^'^""''"y  ""- 

an/r::s  tiL'ri^f irt  ?^  ^--''^ » y- 

tidy  in  everything  else  Tn  h  '^  f  ''^  typewriting.  Un- 
ne-t.  She  had  had  a  storv  t't*"'^  't\  ""'  '^erupulousry 
Her  friends  belonged  (as  Led'"  'f  f^f  ^"■^''  ^'"'"""^ 
people  belonged)  *to  the  Cult  nf "«  r*  "'  """=  «"  """-y 
witticisms   of  Oscar  Wilde  and  1  \'^^i  "'P'''''^   the 

Aubrey  Beardsley.  AHss  M„nl  f","""'  ""^  "'  "^  M'. 
n>ent  and  rejecti  the  affertltro?"'  T  ''"'''  '"  ^^e  move- 
action  began,  she  defended  h^lu  '•"  '*''^'  ^^en  the  re, 
ward  eagerly'  to  new  ones  She  TT'  ''"*  ^"'^'^  f"'" 
™y  many  friends,  and  Peier  saved  h'■^f  '°°  ,!""^  '"  '"'^'' 
I'ness.  To  him  she  was  the  L!f  5  ^''°'"  ^o""  of  lone- 
ature.  He  would  hive  iLed  "u^  '"  t-'riticism,  in  Liter- 
Hallard  "  after  the  mlnner  of  Tk^T  '"'^'-T^  "  ^""^^ 
'■ought  sadly  that  it  wLas  uni?^    *??'"     "'"""'  ''"'  ""^ 

"•-.'i^  why  he  was  af::;:,ToSi?:  r"" '"'  '"'^''"^^ 

loii  won  t  like  if  "  h        -j     »    *•  *■"  ncr. 
I  Imd  done  something  fi„e  whe„  r  fl!.*!."'^^.'"  f"  "  """^t 

They  were  silent  for  a  little      H^  »      t    ,■ 
«"d.  curiously  enough,  frightened      He  ,fl"«  ""'"'PPy 

J"""?  up  suddenly  and  shout   ■'w;.!      ,  T""'*^  ''^^"  "ked  to 
"°w?  "-not  oni;  to  Xorah  \fnn„    '  *^"'  «"'"«  '»  happen 
'he  world.     The  work  „rM..T,''  ''"'  '"  London,  to  all 
"Pl.eld  him  ^ith  a  sense  o  trn         "'.'  '^"""^  these'year 
'l-at  that  work  was  bad    h.sli,?,     "L^  """•     ^'''^'  f^^'ing 
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blindly  to  hinwelf  during  these  years,  tliat  "  Heuben  Hal- 
lard  "  would  make  his  fortune — now  that  seemed  the  very 
last  thing  it  would  do. 

"  I  know  what  you're  feeling,"  she  said,  "  now  that  the 
book's  done,  you're  wondering  what's  coming  next." 

"  It's  more  than  that.  I've  been  in  London  seven  years. 
Instead  of  writing  a  novel  that  no  one  will  want  to  read  I 
might  have  been  gettirrr  my  foot  in.  I  might  at  any  rate 
have  been  learning  Lo. -on,  finding  my  way  about.  WTiy," 
he  went  on,  excited'.-  "do  you  know  th.it,  c.rcept  for  a 
walk  or  two  and  g< :  g  into  the  gallery  at  Covpnt  Garden 
once  or  twice  and  tlie  Proms  sometimes  and  meeting  some 
people  at  Hcrr  Gottfried's  once  or  twice  I've  spent  the  whole 
of  my  seven  years  between  here  and  the  bookshop — " 

"  You  mustn't  worry  about  that.  It  was  quite  the  right 
thing  to  do.  You  must  remember  that  there  are  two  ways 
of  learning  things.  First  through  all  that  every  one  h.is 
written,  then  through  all  that  every  one  is  doing.  Up  to  now 
you've  been  studying  the  first  of  those  two.  Now  you're 
ready  to  take  part  in  all  the  hurly-burly,  and  you  will. 
London  will  fling  you  into  it  as  soon  as  you're  ready,  you 
can  be  sure." 

"  I've  been  awfully  happy  all  this  time,"  he  went  on,  re- 
flectively.    "  Too  happy  I  expect.     I  never  thought  about 
anything  except  reading  and  writing  the  book,  and  talking 
to  you  and  Gottfried.     Now  things  will  begin  I  suppose." 
"  What  kind  of  things  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it  isn't  likely  that  I'm  going  to  be  let  alone 
for  ever.  I've  never  told  you,  have  I,  about  my  life  before 
I  came  up  to  London  ?  " 

She  hesitated  a  little  before  she  answered.  "  No,  you've 
never  toW  me  anything.  I  could  see,  of  course,  that  it 
hadn't  been  easy." 

"  How  could  you  see  that?  " 

"  Well,  it  hadn't  been  easy  for  either  of  us.  That  made 
us  friends.  And  then  you  don't  look  like  a  person  who 
would  take  things  easily — ever.  Tell  me  about  your  early 
life  before  you  came  here,"  Norah  Monogue  said. 

She   watched    his   face   as   he  told   her.     She  had   found 
him    exoeeding'.y    good    company    during    the    seven    yet 
that   she    had    known    him.     They    had    slipped   into   th( 
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friendship  80  ea«)lv  .„j  ""'^  ■'** 

taken  hcLlf  "^.^"7^''  ""*  ""'  '""'  "-" 
a^-.  very  delightful  aecoSmenttnfh^'"'?''  "  '"'^'^ 
d"appo,„tffle„t.,.  She  suddenly  rLl?  /  "^ "  *°'""  ""J 
f^^rpr„ed  shock  how  bitterly  she  w„M  ""*  *'"'  »  ""'« 
to  ecasc.  !„  the  darkened  ,^nl^^  "!"'  "  »"  *ere  it 
outs.de  she  felt  her  lonehnes^^^iu^'"'  ""^  ^'o™  blowing 
tion  and  self-pity  that  was  ver/.^t" ,"""'"  ""''^  °f  --n"^ 
t"  Ko,  she  felt,  she  coufd  searTelv  i^'  ''"•  "  ^'^"  ''ere 
dreary  building.  scarcely  endure  to  live  on  in  the 

-r?„  :lttdt7  'yZtu^n^  '""»  >--  that  he 

Xc\V'"''''°'-^-^Vym^^  that   he 

self  could  be  equal  neither  to  hf.  f,,  ^''"  "'"t  she  her- 
was  herself  so  ordinary  TJ^  t  ^""th  nor  his  age      She 

"ost  fascinatinroccJpatio'n  Tnd'  st'  T^'"'  """  -«de  the 

ly,  that  he  might  do  anything  she  hlf .  "^  """I  "  P"''''"^'- 
there  had,  until  now,  been  no  nro^f  ^  "^^""y  ^""^ved,  but 
he  had  done  ...  he  had  h^H  ^^    °^  "  '"  ""y  work  that 

ast  there  lay  there    with  S  Tn  th"*  *"  '''°"  "  "  "  """^  « 
J.e^be!ief_his  book.  '"  *''"  """»'  the  evidence  of 

-ntUdla'rIraTci"?:™  titUh""""^.",''  ."^  -«"  - 
"'  «;^''"  of  the  fire-ligh  "' ^''l"";  ^a^dle-light  and  the 
"  <"   forgotten   her  and   was   h„  J        ^.''^'  '^^  "^^  that  he 

--gst  the  things  of  tl^e^he  was  ?„:*">;•""'  ""''   «P'"t 
His    voice    was    low    „„J  spcakmg. 

»"aiKht  in  front  of  Ii«""li3'"r''^''"'"'^'  '"^  '^y"  staring 
«npped  the  cloth  of  h  s  'tro^ser  «', '"'""'^  ""his  knees 
erself  that  she  was  fiig  tened  but  h'  7""  ""*  '"'"'''  ^ 
>"  •  fast  and  it  was  as  though  some  st,  ^""'  ^"^  ""'"ting 
I  .i  t  ^r™-  ^'  ""^  have  fecnhe  ""«'■■  T"'  ^''^  ^ef 
J ''  blowrng  „ow  in  the  wind  that  .Lf^'  "'^  t''^  '^andle- 
"  the  window  panes   but  i!  j     "''  through  the  cracks 

J^-  changed.     Hrfacfhad Tef  t^  ^'  ''^'^  "f- 

fcdter'."  ^rs^'  -^  fiertdtsts  t: 

^-^  i'er  impression.        ''"'  "''^^  -»  the  man  bef^Th^t 
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sure  whetlicr  he  were  telling  it  aloud  or  no,  he  began.  As 
lie  continued  she  could  ncc  the  place  as  though  it  was  tliere 
with  her  in  the  room,  tlic  little  Inn  that  ran  out  into  tlic 
water,  the  high-cobbled  street,  the  sea  road,  the  grim  stone 
house  standing  back  amongst  its  belt  of  trees,  the  Grey  Hill, 
the  coast,  the  fields  ...  and  then  the  story— the  "'ght  of 
the  fight,  the  beating,  the  school-days,  that  day  with  his 
mother  (here  he  gave  her  actual  dialogue  as  though  there 
was  no  word  of  it  that  he  had  forgotten),  the  funeral—and 
then  at  last,  gradually,  climbing  to  its  climax  breathlessly, 
the  relation  of  father  and  son,  its  hatred,  then  its  degrada- 
tion, and  last  of  all  that  ludicrous  scene  in  the  early  mora 
ing  .  .  .  he  told  her  everything. 

When  he  had  finished,  there  was  a  long  silence  between 

them:  the  fire  was  out  and  the  room  very  cold.     The  storm 

had  fallen  now  in  a  fury  about  the  house,  and  the  rain 

lashed  the  windows   and  then   fell  in   gurgling  stuttering 

torrents    through    the    pipes    and    along    the    leads.     Miss 

Monogue  could  not  move;  the  scene,  the  place,  the  incidents 

were  slowly  fading  awav,  and  the  room  slowly  coming  bacli 

again.     The  face  opposite  her,  also,  gradually  seemed  to 

drop    as  though  it  had  been  a  mask,  the  expression  tliat  it 

had  worn.     Peter  Westcott,  the   Peter  that  slie  knew,  sat 

before  her  again;  she  could  have  believed  as  she  looked  at 

him,  that  the   impressions  of  the  last  half-hour  had   been 

entirely   false.     And   yet  the   things   that   he   had  told   her 

were  not  altogether  a  surprise ;  she  had  not  known  him  for 

seven  years  without  seeing  signs  of  some  other  temper  and 

spirit— controlled  indeed,  but  nevertheless  there,  and  very 

different  from  the  pleasant,  happy  Peter  who  played  with 

the  Trcssiter  childre.i  and  dared  to  chaff  Mrs.  Broekett. 

"You've   paid  me  a   great  compliment,  telling  me  this, 
she  said  at  last.     "  Remember  we're  friends ;  you've  proved 
that  we  are  by  coming  like  this  to-night.     I   shan't  forget 
it.     At  any  rate,"  she   added,  softly,   "it's  all   right  novf, 
Peter — it's  all  over  now." 

"  Over !  No,  indeed,"  he  answered  her.  "  Do  you  supj 
pose  that  one  can  grow  up  like  that  and  then  shake  it  off. 
Sometimes  I  think  ...  I'm  afraid  .  .  ."  he  stopped, 
abruptly  biting  his  lips.  "  Oh,  well,"  he  went  on  suddenly 
i»  a  brighter  tone,  "  there's  no  need  to  bother  you  with  aU 


that,     rt 
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"Pect.     But  that^rcnUy  why  I  t°M    ""  T'  ""»  ^^.  I 

He  atuod  facinir  Iiri-  j 
over  both  of  them  Tl,.''«  "  '"^•''■"  ""kwardncs?  Mm- 
coal),  and  the'^^rndo^i*-, f  "^  (».ve  '""""^^d 
^-eelmg  pe,hap,  that  he  had  to  <f  I,  '"f  ■«'"""•  He  wa. 
reserve  of  his  ace  tlie  f,.„.  t  i  ■  "'''  ^°°  "'"ch,  and  th,. 
"Pon  him.  And* wi  her  t,  ^''"^  ""''•'"™'.  '"d  coi 
knowing  exaetly  ,-  "  ^J^nttl'l"'''''  "f  '"'Hcultv  of  Z? 
.'Whether,  /„deed,  any  kZ  „f  '/?'"""  '"^  wi^nted,  o' 
'n«"lt  to  him.     And/wrthallL?    'f   '"''"'''   ""'   b"  an 

^7  «  k"owledge  that  t  ey  h  d  t,r,  ''  "''  "'"'  """ 
before,  an  intimacy  had  be"  """.''"■"  »<>  "ear  together 
would  never  again  ibrofct     """'''^'"•"   *'■■"  "^^ht  Zl 

MisrMXe"o;:n^5''u  tT"?  '"■"''^  ""  "^  """r.     When 
confronted  her.  ^      ^  "  ""=  ""'"  ««•'«=  of  Jlrs.  Broekett 

herei-5^^  >-  pardon,  Mi„  Monogne,  b,.t  i,  Mr.  Westoott 

"Oh'  T^^''^  '"'"■''"•'• 

"'csteott,  b™tTheU'*Vma^'  'V'r  *"  '"^f'-''   vo„    Af, 
«i»t,  on  seeing  y^u!.^  "  ■"""  ""'=■''■'  «"  the  stcp/'^^Vin: 
__  Seeing  me.>" 

"ntil\"7i'een^°"''  ''"v"  '"  ?'  «"  ''"•''^-     He  won't  m„ 
-•«^t.     R.the"rCe,  to^-'"''""^"^  ^•'"  ---nd  l.T: 

Sy,^t;tre,^aXH^^f-^^^ 

■"Kilt  to  Miss  Monogue  he  left  tl,.  t         ''  ^  '""■"'■''  Rood- 


fill 


W'hen  he 


opened  it  the  wind 


side  in  ft.  ""^  """  ' 

-"<;  "I  the  square  the  world 


■-door. 
Was  bio 


^r'r- ■^''-^ '■'^C^n^t^^'^;;'' "■! -^p 


wns 


a  «ild  tempestuous  black, 
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On  the  steps  a  fiB^'^X-aU  shone  out  on  to  the  Mack 
^ind.     The  light  from  the  han  ^^^'^^  °"  i,„t  his  eape 

SU^rma:^s  tr  Ne^^iess^Pete.  ,.e.  at  once 
who  it  was.  .    , 

SKlo^Vafflur*S'^i«^  »  -^'  *^  '^^  ''"^^' 
^^ntTs"tt  'ot  stpS  Why  didn't  you  come  be- 
fore? "  .     „    .      T>^p,      T  oughtn't  to  of  come  now, 

J  I  .^S'St;  yef/a'ce^  SnutV-^ot  more  than  a  minute 

though—"  na  get  dry  things  on  at 

"^1il^e"Mrs!X:Lrshe"l  ^t  yo/a  room.     I'm 
once,     i  11  '*=  ""'  „  rtot— " 

that's  what  I've  C""-^  f^^^      fcld  both  his  hands  in  his  and 
He  pressed  close  up  to  PrterheidD  ^^^^.^    ^^ 

said:  "Look  'ere,  1"=*^' ,°°y' t^'^^  "^  ^t  I  want  yer-to  be 
-no,  I  can't  say  more  A»°  *at     «  ^^^  ^^^^^^      j 

let  yon  go —    ^  ^^ .  .      Maybe  we   shall  be 

"V  but  I  m^t  ^'^\Ct.X^7.  if  y"  -»"" 

meeting  soon  enough,    umy  xji-^^ 

""In  ^tS*at  rrm°^P°essure  of  the  hand  was  gone. 
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the  faint  yelWfltkerinTlarn  "°.  ''"'  v"''     ^"''  ""^^  f» 
pest,  he  wL  Ze  tYh^^sq^'^'  ^*"'^«''"«  "S^^*  ^  ^ 
The  rain  had  begun  to  faU  again. 


'r 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  MAN  ON  THE  LION 


A'^ircittTen-.i-led  .itch  down  upon  *o 

a   thousand   n^ysteries,   a   "'"ff.^^^^^f ^j J  d  London- 
years  since  so  dense  and  cruel  a  ^"B 'if  f^f^^  ^^j  Uno«n 

f„  his  seven  ye»"'  ^'fP^'-^f  °  J''^^^^  1  that  afternoon  of 
nothing  like  it,  and  h.s  "'"d  «ew  baclc  to  t  ^^^  ^^^^  ^_^ 

his  arrival,  seven  y=''y\^'^^°'%'"  t^at  pit  and  that  there 
was  now  moving  straight  on  f'"™  \hat  P°'^^  ;„  , 

had  been  no  intervening  Pe"od  at  a^l.     f^^^f^  ^^^  book- 
fog  as  a  cat  sees  in  the  d-rk,  and  he  led  Pete    ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

tfdenirstardirfcu^^^^^^^^^^ 

^fZ^S^^^X^S^  e^atehing^eter  . 

-s^£t^^rp^£S^^-- 

were  mistily  shrouded  by  dust  and  distance       1  ^^^^^ 

deed  seemed  ^o  b""S    h^  b""^    ""^.^^^      ,,„y  „„dor  tl. 
cutsidewassodark,th    httl    slopfl    .^^^  ^^7^^^  ^^,„„, 
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under  tl,e  other:  an  oI,I  iL        ?  ''"''  "''^  »  moP.  sat 

book.,,  ticked  aw  yH^e'^in^'^:;  Oti'  ^"''^^  ""  "  ''-P  "^ 
save  when  a  customer  entered  br?ni  "".^'"7"  '"''  ^"^"'"= 
log  OP  some  one  who  was  not  Jr^T^  '""'  '"".  "  *""  "^ 
seriously  through  to  thl  L^  I  T"  P^^'^-^  solemnly, 
course,  full  of  foV  and  thcT  J"^""**- .  ^^'  "'"'?  *«'•  of 
and  rov.s  and  curves  ,„  and  n.^  '''T''.*°  ''""^  *"'°  ''"e" 
own  accord.  "'^  ""*  '""""8'''  the  shelves  of  thei, 

asth^^^hTTad^s^nirirdr^  "«  ■"-- 

in  front  of  him,  that  a  n7ri„^  ?  '",'^'8^  '''«*  le«"s 

present  occupatiorbut  L  coulHot  T'^  '"-^P"*  *"  '"» 
that  he  knew.  The  finishLrof  h.s I'lleft  "thi"'"  "  ^ 
for  a  number  of  thincs  tn  ^hLiI  i,-       •    ,     *"^  ^''J'  cJear 

part  of  the  reason      Thrii  T-   '  v^'  undoubtedly  was  l 

grown  very  strong  andlt  was  oniniw^'  f  't'^   *™«'  '""^ 
seriously  to  think  about  it   tK  T/    ^'.  '^l'^"  ''^  «^'  bimself 

»ays  was  wheTMr  Zamf;etu™.H  r  '^^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^'  "'■ 
l>Wy  he  had  been  when  it  h..  1  "  ''='  *'''^"'''  ''"'^  ^ow 
«pend  an  afternoon  together  Ye,  M  ^"^'"'"^  ^"^  "'^'»  *» 
to  lum;  he  had  often  s!wtLt  I  1  u'j  ^''""  ^"^  ^«'«'''«1 
and  sometimes  it  s'med  t  'peter  that1he"T  '""  ^^  ^  ''""' 
about  to  make  some  declar«tin„  """*  the  s  range  man  was 
.^e  air  an  .e  r^otXThfneed'.r^'^  ^'^^ 

bew  now  that  Arzrnf''*''"^^'^   ^'"'«   about    him.     He 
of  the  viry  s  enderest    ;hat°?h  f '™  ""5  ""^  ^-l^hop  w" 
Gottfricd/affa"r    and  that  i^i  ^''  ''l^V^  entirely  Herr 
'filing  gentlema^  as  a  cloak  and  a^^f  ^^  *""=  '"^^  '""' 
and  a  covering  to  what?     Well   1  T^'     ^'  "  ^^""^ 

and  complicated  Jme ^I,  f       '    *  ""^  '■*'^'  '"  ^""-e  large 

"ere  engaged  L^laytg''pe'tef  knew"""'";  "'  «^"««'"^« 

""w  by  si«ht-untidv^dirtv    m„       /  ^""^  """"^  "^  ">«" 

unuay,  dirty,  many,  foreigners  most,  aU  it 


Iff- 


'■■  t  ■ 

i.i-  1 
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A  t«  PptPT   with  an  air  of  attempting  something  thai 

Im  go,  ign'orantly.  to  ^^^f^l^^^t^-^^,  tolerantly 
J^  ;in:;:rs:=ivr  an!i%:UeLe„,  and  that  it 

of  verj  real  danger  in  all  tho.e  blundering  myster.es  that 
lldTeUgoing  on'  now  for  so  -"//-^-^^r  etS 

i.fii:[n*t^:wrorri:;%»r^^^^^^^^^^ 

^o^Cn'r.  Zanti    and  beeause  i^^ -ce  »ny    7,  ZlZ 

s\e^:;:  ^S"^nf h:  zr^:'U  — uss 

■•"Thulasffnet  bit  him,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  shop,  with 
sudden  and  aeute  sharpness.  What  a  fool  he  had  l^e" 
all  this  time,  to  let  things   slide !     "e  shovM  ^a-  ^™ 

'^:S"'maliS  h.?>H  n^'  ,-  J^tSr^He^lu^ 
noranee  of  the  world.     Let  h.m  begin  *»  l'"^*/.^-     "^  J^^ta 

-r^t^r^or:^-:^;fv'^^^^ 

Z^r  caves  and  to  find  out  where  Stephen  lived  .  .  .  hotb 
*t  "^IZ^  r'S'^came  of  an^i™pe-^^^ 

%re!:toS  tm^rK^Orfrfrwtued  away  at  h. 
dest  the Tass  eloek  ticked,  Peter  sat  listening,  waihng 

Herr  Gottfried  broke  the  silence  once  with:      ^jter  J« 
friend,  at  ten  o'clock  to-night  there  will  be  a  little  mas. 
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Peter    accepted      H,    i      S  "I"'''  ^'"  Fo"-" 

one  of  them  was  llA^  "'  ^ri''  «"-'--- 
looking  creature  who  could  speaker;*""',  l'"'^'^  ^«««=- 
Then  suddenly,    just  as    P^f  ^-^gl'sh. 

He  rj  il°'»'=  *°  the'L:  dingtuTe'M;"';"^..  °'  ^*"« 
He  had  been  away  for  the  ifcf  ?  '  "■  ^""t'  appeared 
^"s,  his  huge  body  fillint  ti  l"""  ""'""■'''  •""  "'e'^  he 
beard  like  a1,alo,  /ea  tMt 'anS'  '"'^   ^°«  ="<^«"g  h's 

::5yu^n^-^^:K:,;e  s^d  -  '-  -■- 

"E!"   ''"  ^°"  '"^"  '^''-S-  W?     Finished  the  book- 

aoCn^'ri  pT:ud!,'ra^7rLr'rv'  "^■-'^ed 

Ma.                    ^         ^     "  '   ^^^^^'  "'gilt  look   upon   his 
Ze    damnedest   foe ^"   h^    i, 

Ze  damnedest  foe  ••  „„    ^   ■.  ,, 

''"rj^  -  though  he^e;;  t^'  ''-  ^-«.  ^'tni  -r, 

A",  one  been?"  he  said  at  Jt  to  Herr  Gottfried. 
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IS^Z^l'lner  flinging  a  strange,  Imlf-affcctionate,  half- 
inqui^itWe  bok  at   Peferrwcnt  through  into  the  room  be- 

yond. 

"  What  .  .  ."  said  Peter.  ,    .,. 

"Often  enough,"  interrupted  Herr  Gottfried,  shuffling 
back  to  his  seal ''-young  boys  want  to  know-too  much 
.  .  .  often  enough." 


[■! 


m 


The  Tressiter  children,  of  whom  there  were  -^ht  °v^^ 
Peter  with  a  devotion  that  was  in  fact  idola  ry.  They  loved 
hta  breause  he  understood  them  so  completdy  and  from 
A^ne  Susan  aged  one  and  a  half,  to  Hupert  Bernard,  aged 
^ne  there  wa^  no  member  of  the  family  who  did  not  re- 
Ze' complete  trust  and  confidence  in  Peter's  opm.ons,  and 
&e  Tn  h  s  wonderful  grasp  of  the  things  in  the  world 
JharreaUy  mattered.  Other  persons  might  be  seen  sh.f  - 
n«  slowly  and  laboriously,  their  estimates  and  standards 
Ker  0  bring  them  into  line  with  '.he  youthfm  Tress.te 
estimates  and  standards.  .  .  •  Peter  nad  h.s  ready  without 

""pirl't^of'^all  the  family  did  Robin  Tressiter,  aged  four, 

adore  Peter      He  was  a  fat,  round  child  with  brown  eyes 

"and  brown  hair,  and  an   immense   and  overwhelmmg  m- 

terest  in  the  world  and  everything  contnmed  therein.     He 

wis  a  silent  child,  with  a  delightful  fat  =1-Ue  w^"  -f  > 

amused  and  pleased,  and  he  "«''"  f='f^\    "^  "'""'U^ 

the  world  led  him  into  strange  and  terrible  catastrophe  , 

and  Mr     Tressiter  was  always  far  too  busy  and  too  he  p- 

kss  to  be  of  .-ny.  real  assistance.     On  this  foggy  afternoon. 

Peer   arrivng  It  Brockett's  after  much  difficulty  and  hcsi- 

taton    found  Robin  Tressiter,  on  Miss  Monogue's  landing, 

*^h  his  head  fastened  betwee.  the  -f  f  t^^^^^^  ^  np 

the  hall  below.     He  was  stuck  very  fast  indeed,  but  ap 

Reared  to  t:  perfectly  unperturbed-only  every  now  and 

again  he  kicked  a  little  with  his  legs.  „  , 

"  I've  sticked  my  neck  in  these  silly  things,     he  saia, 

»Jifn  he  saw  Peter.     "  You  must  pull  at  me.  , 

""  trild  to  wriggle  the  child  through,  but,  he  found 
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sot  .;[;  h:SiJ;t  tre'tSers'td  T"'  ."*•"""   '"" 
to  help  me—"  ""nisters  and  I  want  some  one 

He^dSed'"™   "'^^  l'""^'"   "-   W   tI.o„«„   to  safety. 
;;  1 11  do   it  again,"  he  said. 
..  i,f  ""^l'"  y™  didn't,"  said  Peter 

and  r^eVrt'ld"  '""  ''-«— s  o,  I  .„„,  ,„„, 

"^wi,?".r^;,r'^tof';;/7--«^ 

brother  names."  '      *°""  «•"'  '^  y°"  don't  call  your 

■.un7fo'r';Y'lior'ld°tt'tiyerr't'    "*'"'*   ^^   ^   -"" 

-m  and  was  in  fodueed    a"  Tn  "e   f '  r,  '''".^''    ^^^"""^^e'' 
--so  easily  and  -;.?  rtV^fSt  ^l^-f^Hos- 

•4>r  -Mir/KSe's^^L^d£*;,f«  ^7-  -d  the 
»nd  her  red-gold  hair.^A,  he  cal  t  ""^  l  """''  '^'"" 
»l  onee  that  she  was  the  little  ^tT  l f^'  ^"  ^'  ^"^^ 
»"  1  hill-top  one  Good  Fridav  »f  '''"'  ^"^  *«'^«''  *"  h™ 
^enr  her  now  as  she  spoke  ^tor,""""";  ".*=  '^'"'''J  »'°"»t 
Slow  was  dim  and  saered  in  the  ^"'"P^*-*''^  eandle-light 
"  hair  was  filled  more  wonderftfP  ""T',  *""=  '=°'''"  "f 
Her  hands  were  so  ddieate  and  fin    ''  Zf  ^'^^^  """J  «"• 


! '     •< 
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»,™  nt  all  ^hen  he  came  forward,  but  *e  .miled  down  at 
him  nt  an  w.icn  •  „„  •„  Peters  troii'crs. 

Hobin.  wl>o  was  clrngmg  on  1°  1'^'^.'J'        .,  m;,,  Monogue 
"  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.    \i»v..h, 

•aid.  ,  ,      „ ,  „..  ,,:„      Xhcv  shook  hands  and 

She  turned  gravely  and  "«^' '"™-    .  j„;.„  „„<!  took  Eobin 

then  she  sat  <lo-=  -/ g  ,tk'ng  hU  ",  and  taking 

'rr;"oltnd":g:rn  t:^  ^hf^^''^^^ 

S\;:^^ehtr;i\^^e:itgeneralf.  hated 

"Teter'^sat  down  and  was  filled  with  embarrassment;  h.s 

heart  also  was  te»t'"8 J"^  T^e   said    suddenly.     "You 
"  I    have   met_  you   before,     he   saia 

don't  remember."  ^^ 

■•  No— I'm  afraid—  j       called 

..v„u  had  one.    a  grea^many  year    a^go^   ^^g^^_   ^^ 

Crumpet.     Once   in   Cornwall  .^^ 

tumbled  into  a  lin*-P''\  ,  hX  in    "  I  remember  you  per- 
""^^^  Tan  the  twi      Noah,  do  you  realise? 

fectly.    Why  of  »"  *;  J^^^'^.eh  other  for  eight  years. 

Your  friend  and  I  have  knoj'"  remember  perfectly 

Isn't  the  world  a  small  place,     wny  i 

"°* !  "  ,       ,  .  ,,    ,  j„  xfnrah  Monogue,  and  whilst  she 

She  turned  and  talked  t"  N"^"  *'°     f^^  ^^^  g,own  up 

talked  he  took  her  in      Although  ^°^^J  g^^^^^^^j, 

she   was   still   strangely   I'ke   that   l.ttU   g  ^^^^   ^^.j, 

He  '»«-d*;*/°:;7eeUng  about  her  a's  he  had  hnd 
something  of  the  ^'^"^  *'^^""%„  y,^  ^ared  for,  prot.ctea, 
iThl'n?  ftgirLT  the^Wd  might  break  if  she  w.e 

-krwa^'poreelain  but  ^^^^-o^^^/ .f./'^hf  S 
"  rogue."  Because  P^te'  Jf'  « /jl^  aU  the  more. 
trast  of  her  appeabng  ^^f'^^J^^^^'^Xioned  her  size  would 
Had  she  not  ^een  so  P-feet^y  P-P  '^-^^  ^,„,  ,„  ieli- 
have  been  a  defect  l^^^*  "f ^^^^^j^d  that  slightness  and 
eacy  of  '^"l"^  "^/'^'He'  ha^  was  of  so  burning  a  re^- 
slenderness  of  bu.Ui.  ""  """..^jsely  the  settint  that  she 
C^^  't.f:Z.TX:^i^re,  a  Uttle  helples,.. 
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»on:e   far  greater   assistance     Ihi       T''  '"  "PP'"'  f"' 
her;  Peter  thought  ^^^   ''"^   •"=   '""'^   P«"ect 

cheek,_„,  bent  d:X'rh'e^:;'''"   """"'^'^   *""'   '"^ 
when  some  music  that   harhcid  ih  J      '    "'    ."'"    ^"'' 

"Let  me  see  them  too,  please,"  said  Fetor 

place  on  alKht  f "  '  theToo;'""ThiI''T\*''^-'"''  "" 
ifas  Natlianiel— was  an  old  f,t^^'  /i  J?^^— •>»  """« 
»"  the  floor  in  a  corner  and  MM  K^  ?u  ^°}'^'-  ^°^'"  '»' 
tl-e  world  that  he  had  noticed  Etrv"'  ""  '"^'"^  "'"'■'" 
paused  for  Nathaniel's  reply  he  wa7  T""  ""^  "«"'"  ^^ 
ti"  to  speak,  and  the  conZ^ed  sil'ee  o'T  n'of'"*  •'•" 
acquamtanee    had    not    shaken    EoWs    ?     h  rT 

'orgot  the  rest  of  the  company.  »     "■  •  .      Robin 

Photographs?"  said  Peter. 

B-^t   they  wer.   .ery   beautiful   photographs-tae   most 
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beautiful  that  h.  had  eve,  ,e.n.  a.^  "--j^' j",,!'/ r^thTu 
.hown   for  a  moment  1.^  eye.  ma  he„  and  1...  ^^^^ 

Jl;^l::^'^^S^"^.^^.'^^th:taeK.. 

'"'Th'e?  w::'au'v",y  Tt  a.  .he  turned  the  photograph, 
Z  m>d  tl urt  were  no  sound,  but  the  sharp  craekhng  of 

Tfif a:';;'i.ur  into  ^'';^^^^jt^i:z  'i 

''p:lef  hld';!ev«''een   anything  like  this   ph.;tography 
Th'eran'i  used  his  ^':^-£^:^tlZ^f\^. 
^;fe,^rni:;'LS\^^rW~and   beMnd   them 
there  was  darkness  and  mystery. 

.tiff    had  it  in   control,  ''"^^v ''of' t s    strugg  e   and  that 
faee  was  terrible  in   the  agony   °»  J^'»   '^'^Jf    _  .  b^  ,t 

Montgue  mth.  see  it  better.  "  That  is  on  a  b'  1  ou^^^^^ 
mie  ?own  in  Bavaria  They  put  .t  up  "^////^^/^^f  j 
who  had  done  something,  saved  *"'  '"Tit*,""  ever  of 
think.  It's  a  fine  tWng,  '- *  '''  "^^^  ^i^' dl  the  marks  of 
them  to  have  made  h.m  middle-aged  ^f"  °'V^  ^  j  „ 
the  struggle  about  him-those  scars,  his  face-so  J 

can  see  that  it's  all  been  tremendous-  ^^ 

Peter    spoke   very    slowly—    Id    give    anyi      » 
that !  "  he  said. 
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many  orchard,  and   tl.i,   forest  at  the   back  of   J      ^   T 
tn  th^llf '»*""  "'f.  ^°?''"f'''.  that  man's  face-I'd  like  t     »o 

«u"d  t^M^f  Rt,i^^°"    *°  ..'■;'    ■•''"'"'•'-   ""d    turned 


?1f 
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Str'VtSSg  H^Tutraay,  Ncal"  she  s.a 
*Tf  "L^a'SlefnT^rimitive  n>en,ber  of  society  in  the 

'^^•^tsrtiiri^v^^-^"----" 

"  We  will  talk  about  CornwaU— 
her  thumb,  her   W<"^^«  '"^^^      ^„  ^^^^^  her  whole  body,  for 

°*A^d'then  he  pulled  himself  up.     It  must  matter.     How 
deU^hted  an  hou'r  ago  those  words  would  have  made  hm,. 
"Oh!  you  think  there's  something  m  it?      "«  »«"'• 
"We'll  wait,"  she  answered,  but  her  s"»l«  "".^  ««  'P" 
kle  In  her  eyes  showed  what  she  thought.     What  a  bnck 

''^  Hltrned  round  back  to  Miss  Rossiter 

"  My  first  book,"  he  said  laughing.        Ut  course 

^"S'^hen  he  was   out  of  the  room  in  a  moment  witl 
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h™X-  '  """'"  ^"  "■•=  '"^"'"^  ''"  f-%  '-  heard 

his  legs  are  arr;e«tehed!      r""'""  '  ""^  '^°*''"  ™'  '""J 


I  ^ 


in  * 


CHAPTEE  HI 

ROYAL  PERSONAGES  ARE  COMING 
I 

rjETEE,  sitting  °^f  ^^^g  o^  Xrcvel  ""V^a^^^ 
K  fried's  atlic  on  the  evening  o  ^^^^ 

lining  to  lhat.=tr.ng  sextete  that -a^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

when  he  was  "fe^^" J^"  °\f  °„y  piece  of  music  ever 

from  the  heights  of  O^P«    ^t       y/Lutz. 

did),  was  e''"^"""'^!  ^^Gottfried's  greatest  friend  and  was 
Herr  Lutz  was  Herr  Gotttnea     g  ^^  surpassing 

notable  for  tliree  """f '  ^'^^iHevoted  attachment  to  the 
skill  on  the  violence  °  and  h.sj^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^ 

veriest  shrew  "^ ."  1'"^; X^^    for  all  these  things  Peter 
from  Germany  into  Eng'^^";  ,„  actively  conscious 

loved  him   but  Herr  I^t.  was^never  ver^y  ^^  ^^^^^^  Herr 
of  Peter  because  from  the  mome  ^^^  ^^, 

Gottfried's   attic  *»  .^^TlHothtg  else  whatever.     To- 
wrapped  in  the  music  and  •»  """"'"ffj^,  the  second  move- 

;^^ght  as  usual  he  7«\»^'"^;^,r  f^ost  rapturous  con- 
sent of  the  sextette  had  come  to  «.  ^^^J  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

elusion  he  ^"^ v'^l^^'lf,  ^  l^'  been  ragged  and  their  en- 
over  it  again   because  ^ey J..^  "^^^^  ^^,  ,„d  they  were 

grey  eyes  were  "P°°  J«"/-j„t  corner  even  felt  that  the 
Peter,  watching  from  h  «  d«y        ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^    ^^ 

•ecUo  was  being  Pl^y^^/^^X  ^e  *«  him  through  the 
Herr  Lutz  was  *«  11""8  ."^  x^  '  have  been  that  he  h.m- 
„,edium  of  his  in't'f  «^*-  "Xd  emotion,  and  never  «nU 
self  was  in  a  state  of  "°^*"''„^  possibly  all  things  eternal 
the  end  of  all  t^gs  morUl  and  pos^^y  ^^  „,  perhaps 
will  he  forget  that  sextette  ny  ^^        1 1 

^  c^lrtlirhe^wr  c^ious  of  the  German's  .te. 
«^U  common  to  all  persons  of  his  age  and  condition. 
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H^^rToSied-s^lf  S  ^'^  "'^^^^^'^7  things.  I„ 
plaster  of  Paris,  XdZTu:  ::"fi  "i  ^'='=*''°-"  ■» 
bookshelf  containing  some  tatter«l  ^'"'"'^  »'"'">'  «  tiny 
Universal  Bibliothek,  avLnlZ-""^'""''  °^  Heclame's 
covered  at  the  foment  frthestourhor"''rr''''  '=''-"• 
siemns-nothing  here  to  light  the  J^u''  "'i  *''"  "''^  "'°- 
and  yet  to-night,  Peter   siWn„  "'.'''   "^'t^  wonder!— 

ner  watched  the  glorS  of  O^^  "  ""t'""  ■"  »  ^ark  cor- 
'^as  in  his  ear  and  ^fore  b^T''^"^'  "'"'''  "^  »>«-« 
v'anishing  only  to  reappear  toie*^"^  "*  '""'  »»"'"& 
than  ever  was  the  ladrthe  wnn^  "Ptu'ous  and  beautifS 

His  cheeks  were  hot  ^nS^^u*^"^"'  ""^  °"ly  l«dy. 
that  it  was  surely  no  tndt  tit  h''  T  ''^^«"«  ''o  ^o-d'y 
his  malady.     The  sexrette  came  to  „?  ^"''  \'^  •^"'=°^"«d 
S'cans  sat,  for  a  moment!  sfl"nt  on  th  '"'^•.''"'^  ">"  "'^  ""- 
dragged  themselves  into  the  wnrl^n^f' V"""'"  "''"'t  they 
went  forsaken.     Tha?  was  a^lt  •       '^'^  ^"^  ^'"  «  "«^ 
every  one  in  the  room  was  fT       'i""'  °^  '''«"ce  when 
«o«ls  and  had  forgotten  Tat  tw'"       '"f'^^  ""''  their 
St  all.     Then  Kerr  Lu^  Jl^h  *''yj°,'n"ch  as  had  bodies 
«tuek  his  hand  into  his  tfrla'nd    ^  %*T  ^'""^  '"S^th  ' 

:Hrlr:;i^^rS^^:^t:-^--^ 

SoX^^tT^t  i>  ?-  of"e  t^a;>- 

«  he  aVy:  did  X„  he™wt'  •■"  """'  "'«•  his  finger 
■J  shouldn^  go  to  the  shoi,^V'""f  """^  ^-"harrassfd, 
jou."  **    "*  '°^  ^''°P  for  a  week  or  two  if  I  were 

::Not_go?"  said   Peter  astonished. 

„Rnb  up  the   Editors.?"  repeated   P  i       .-, 
les-have  other  irons,  y^u  jL^Z^If  "*'''  =°"f"sed. 
"»ns  are  handy—"  '  '       '"ow— often  enough  other 

"Did  Zanti  tell  you  to  say  this  to  me?" 
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SOO  .       , 

.■No,  he  says  nothing.     It  is  only  I-as  a  f-nd,  you 

""^^^St^k  you  ve,y  -£,£t  hf  ^ete^td  S 

.Hngto  ..^  But  .hat  ^^^Z^aaMy,  •' ^^  the 
And  he  would  say  nothing  further  jet  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
Jitetf^ntS  r  fog  :nd  went  stUling  along  t. 
8^^y;u  are  in  lof,"  said  Herr  Lut.,  breathlessly  avdd- 
ing  a  lamp  post. 

-:^?rCC:^^^J^Jerr^ut.  :^  - 

j,„ow-I  have  often  ja^l-f  f";  ^t  all  that  does  not 
Book.  Karl  Gottfried  .h«^  "^ JT-  f^^  joes  not  matte: 
n^atter,"   he  -nt   on  ^pe  nou^;_j^^^^T,,^i,i„^ 

what     you     get— It    IS     "cv"!— " 
nev..-to-be-equalled-State  .^  ^^^     ij. 

The  enormous  German  stopped  on  an  ^^  ^^ 

die  of  the  road  and  w^^'^^/'^""  w°"d7h^„dered.    He 

through  the  darkness  t^-^,  ^'f/L  "^^f  j,"  ha^  ^'"  """"^ 
graved  his  arras  and  ^''"Itf^.'f "=^"'^,7  nurinR  that  tioe 
To  a  shrew  of  a  wife  for  th^y jears      Dur.ng    ^^^^ 

?21r  throut';^  l^t  Z^n,  oWrity  that  ^ 
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P^i^T^oVX^'ZlZ  7e7r'   ^"""   *«   %  and 
to  arrive  for  another  we^    hJT^^'-     They  were  not 
anything  of  the  k!„^  i,  j    '     "'  ''  ^as  some  wh,I.     • 
earry  it^ut  We  l'^'tI'':,''  '"^'=""''  ""^  London  lant'T 
^Hs.^p  ,   ane7doL"TffTheT  "^'^edXd:" 

^-.^P^esented  to^S  ^tln^r^  nT^eVr^ 
fc^r*""^  untaportant.     M 

».  did      The  old  Ya";  h"d  rr  r^""''^  'hat  he  cared  as 

%  background  thatch'  coSw/"'  '°  ^»  »  Part  of,^, 

Pmure  than  he  could  fn  the  fuSden  T  ^^"^^^  '"  ''^^  ^t 

°"k  green  curtains  and  the  ,^    m      "^"appearance  of  the 

P^t^;     15^  '"«'   had,   fr„*^%^rfi;st'""'  '■"  *'■«  '^'•'■"«- 
^f«-     He  had  never  known  hJ'  f   S'^*'  l"^"g  for 

ill:"  '"-he-nt  madnessl^ud  he  td"  °'  ''•''*  ''"■^'=«''" 
""lysed  his  own  feeling  for  her   hnf  f  ^'  '"  «°y  way 

P  «>e  acute  sharpness  of  his  ,eg5!  '"  ""'  ""'P'"^ 
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On  a  bright  evening  of  sunshine,  about  six  o'clock,  she 
died^Mrs  Brockett,  the  Tressiters,  Norah  Monogue  also 
were  A^^h  her  at  the'  time.  Peter  had  been  with  her  alone 
ZLrthe  earlier  afternoon  and  although  she  had  been 
verT  weak  she  had  talked  to  him  in  her  trembling  voice 
at^Is  like  the  noise  that  two  needles  knocking  agamst 
^ie  another  would  make),  and  she  had  told  h.m  how  she 

derrf-Was  he  bad  or  good?  Was  he  strong  or  weak? 
TheVe  ling,  that  people  said,  the  aifection  that  people 
Ive  him!*  .  he  deserved  none  of  it  Surely  never  wer 
two  so  opposite  presences  bound  together  m  one  body-he 
Was  profoundly  selfish,  profoundly  unselfish,  lovmg  hard, 
Wnd  W  P™»d'  hum"=,  generous,  mean,  completely  pos- 
SrenUrely  uncontrolled,  old  beyond  his  years,  young 

''r'he  tt'There  beside  the  sleeping  old  lady  he  felt  a 
contempt  of  himself  that  wa.  beyond  "IWxpress.on,  and 
also  he  felt  a  pride  at  the  things  that  he  knew  that  he 
might  do    a  pride  that  brought  the  blood  to  his  cheeky 

The  Man  on  the  IJon?  The  Man  under  the  Lion' 
Paw?.  The  years  would  show.  A  quiet  happy  seren. 
ity  passed  over  Mrs.  Lazarus'  face  and  he  called  the  others 

'"^^t*:   Mr":   Broekett  was   .rying.     Mrs    Lazarns  woke  ] 
for  a  moment  and  smiled  upon  them  all.     She  took  Peters 

'"■■'Be  good  to  old  people,"  sh.  breathed  very   faintly- I 
then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  so  died.  I 

Below  in  the  street  a  boy  was  calling  the  evening  papers. 

"  Arrival   of   the   Prince   and   Princess   of   Schloss.  .  • 
Arrival  of  the  Prince  and — '  .,■    i. 

They  closed  the  windows  and  puUed  down  the  bUnd. 
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Thursday  was  fn  lu>  &i.      i 

Editors    were   not   attacked  T  th  °'  f'."*'^   '"   the  shop 

this  state  oVh":gs!rr?o^„,S"heVrt  '^'"-''"^  ^or 
IbouMt'  T^  ^'  ^"^^  that  he  could  „  ^".  °^"  ~"'^'«°n 

every  „ow  a„d  agai/fShe  doofVl"^  ''^  ^-^^  „g 

yard  from  the  windows  at  Ihl  K    , '  r"""*  '"*»  the  ernDtf 

".g  sometimes  i„i.  the  rLms  ^'^  "^  '^'  '«""«'  d^Peal"^ 

Petr  fl°{  ■"'=<'--«=«™  Httl^;^  appearing  sudTnYy 

W  eyes  and  hand^'  Ssr^^eJ"""'   »"«ht,   ^^^   ft 
Her  name  was  Maria  Notrosfc,  f  j    t    ^^  ^''^ays  curvinc 

«unft3,S;oP-     She^tlTel;- t"  S: 
edoo    i    king  onfi  ^  stLril  r'  f"'  ""^  « 
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.„d  .ee  his  shining  h»rd.    Ye,   If  the«  were  .n,  troub U 

with   his   hand   on   his   shoulder:      ^«'"{,. ''°y'   .."i  „„„ " 
Jd"het:n   shook  his   hea^     ;^^  No    no,  to-n.gh, 

^Burthf  dky  was  not  over  with  that.     Wondering  about 

p,^«.itpr     Peter,   crossing   Oxford    Street,   nung    ■■■» 
K  ^gai^st-f"*  ""d  »°"  '"''■     "^'"^  ""  "'"^  ' 

•!'     7„ll   H,P  vears-   a  little   fatter   perhaps,  his  body 

turned.0  bokjt  h,m.^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^  ,,„^,y  „c- 

"^^.tL'^-ne  tidt  :Tolce  lost  U  an^azement,  the  col- 
nttaf^l^bsul'^'-ing;  they  were  quite  ridiculously 


fot 
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'^»ed    both  of  them.     ThTw""''  ^^^ 

o°"S  ct^  ?,rt  Jfc  t;  :Xed  t&^i  te 

back  f„«  the  iVl  E:  tr'^'^'  "•"P  -"'ut' 

the  no,.,e  and  clamour,  a     Lm  ^J^^  "  *''"d"ed  at  all 

™ar  of  the  Oxford  sLtlraffi      '^  "'  "'^■"'  «'' "u«h  the 
't  «i«ht  have  been,  easlven^l'^.w    ""*'"'''=  'he  wfndow 

-  su™  the;  wrr&i:/-«i",^^'5 

K7'A'^"'  iZ'te''^  ^;,";-  ^'  out  Of  Z 

^elfish   t\i„?r//  f,:^  S„'"^^v'  "^f  """  'he  most 
Bobby  eould  never  understand  that  I. '  ^°'"'i°"''y    «"<"'«" 


..  r,  *""■  ."a^e  you  been  d 
.,  Been  m  a  bookshop." 
._in  a  bookshop?" 

IPC     0*111; .  . 


;;St'e£f""^°"''-'''"«J  hooks." 
Oh  reading  a  lot 

a;  ^S!.."""'  • " ""  .."sc  7».x  s^*. 
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•;B»tI  haven't  be-  ^.^^J^j::!,  ^l/e 

jolly  good  one.     By  tne  way,  ,  .  „ 

'you^een  or  heard  anythmg  of  card. r^^    ^^^   ^ 

Bobby  coloured  "  V'"'-  ^  .Veil  now  with  heap,  of 
His  mother  died.  He »  a  B"="  ...  „ 
Soney,  I  believe. ., J'- f,,>;- .'f  ^^.f  one  another.  Peter 
They  drank  milk  and  '"="'"^.^-  "P^^hat  was  one  of  hi» 
wanti  to  tell  Bobby  everything.  ^.IZg  him  every- 
rnvaluable  qualities  that  °"«=,f^„,^'''=peUr  wondered  how 
thing.  Talking  to  h.m  e«8"ly  "l^'  ^7  t  through  these 
t  efuld  be  that  he  d  ever  !»»«8*^,.^8  „i,ted  to  help 
TfVXUr  wtVSof  pe^rJon  that  Peter  haU 

'"^innr^S-in  their  talking  jheirjaugh^^^ 

their  remembering  -  't-'\f  ^T /emarkable   than   th.ir 

together,   there   was   "othmg   more   remar         ^^^.^^ 

eSs Ut  at' DawSi:.  "No^ven  Bobby's  tremendous 
statement  could  alter  that. 
"  I'm  married,     he  said. 

'Bor/'bluld.     "Yes-two    year,    now-got    a   bab. 
She's  quite  splendid!  Somehow   this   did 

,er  Bobb^ytlita^-rVde  him,  suddenly,  stran., 

''^^:B„t  it  doesn't  make  any  differ^nce,;^^^^^^^^ 
ing  forward  eagerly  and  Puttingjiis^hand^  .i^ply  get  on 
—"not  the  least  difference,     i  ^^^   ^.,,, 

:r;s\en%!Vtha  „:S'dtrn  up   a^gain-and  no« 

«ent  back  a  little  into  his  sbel  ;  B^bby  with  ^^^  ^,j, 

wife  and  a  baby  '""l'^"  *  "P^t '"^o^science  pri.ked  hta- 
nary  friends  »"*  X  ': Uenou  "b"  ass'ured  that  e 
Did  he  not  know  Bobby  ^/" ^"""Lt  nothing  at  all  couM 
was  as  firm  and  f."!''^  "''•^^ /"^^  aU,  was  not  he,  Peter, 
move  or  change  him?     And  alter  au, 
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Clare  Eli,.bcth  Rc.»t'.'"'C  "'  r'"".""' 
were   the   thin,   .harp  f  .eed   waitLfi     ?k'  ^?-' ,""  '""»»» 
topped  table,,  the  g'.,.  window    filI,H   ^». '""'   '"»'"'- 
«nd  hard-boiled  eg^i        ''""'ow,  filled  with  .ponge-cake. 

eol'td'r  rr/h';",S'  "«'""•     •*  ^  ■•"•»  J»"  love  to 

neveStVCgra^rn^'NC  Z^'J'  •^"-V"'"  "-.  I'll 
you  have  done^since  I  ,aw7ou''        '  """y"""!?-'"  that 

^o^^^^l^^  He 

young  lady  on   a   G.od   Iridav  aft^rL  '  ."   ="*"'» 

o;er  ,on.e  of  the  Seaw  HouseTnefi^  .^"e^dif;  a^^^ 

wh^fo^fp^LVhTbeTn  l;en't"eE',„^^:t  Ti  " ''' 

«  novel  that  no  one "m  wantrr/"/  '"'^'^'^  "^  *"«"« 
setting  on  to  editors      IV?ak°dnf/  ?"«'"v"'  ''»^«  ««=«'» 
>hop',  goi„(,  to  end  very  shorHv  "       ^"''"«  *■""  ""^  •»°k- 
Let  me  see  the  book,"  said  Bobby 
,  Yes    certainly,"   said   Peter.         ^ 

r.  cteSrvVal^  ifn.riilrte'-^m''''''   'T   '<"''- 
-to-morrow?"  J   "«'e  Jiouse.     When  wiU  you  come 

tpur/rd^hln/^'hS/  %»•  '^""'^  - 

fhop      But  Ml  come  ver™      tL    ""^u^  *"  •"=  '"  "«= 
Iwarding-house— "  ^  ^''"  "  f>e  name  of  my 

4!'pas:'dLThe'i;:Xh'r-'''^^^ 

"W  chains  oMight  about  him    i     "'%"'"'8'=  Ja-npo  thro  * 
old  elusive   onirit  that   h.^'  Tt  '^''"^""ted  again  by  th 

Peterliked  him 'kter^t  glad  toT\-''''   "^"   "*   '^h^l- 
•ere  so  many  other  Prte„    .„  If""  "«""'  """t  there 

'"trnders.  .  /    BobL   »    M      ,'""y  ^'~"  ''"'ed  against 

''ete.  outsidethtelor  H^t^r;  i't    ^'^   '"''   ^'  ^" 
ne  imew  it  qmtg  certainly,  a 
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l«^h  hi.  comfortable  dlSner,  might  watch  and   guard 
wM  10  comfortablt. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  LI'lTLE  DUST 


vision,  that  had  so  often  made  hi.  I  ,?  '"  ^■°"^'"'  ">« 
terrible  had  never  come  to  him  \"'«''"/'  ^^-"^  «<»■«« 
interval  t..ey  returned  ^  '"''  """  "'   '<">«  "n 

~ad''a&t,irth':ttr.r.r,  •"?'"  r  '"^  - 

«nd  that  the  sea  below  him  w!.  T  ^'''*'"«  '"  "  ''^"'Pe't 
He  could  see  those  JksTke  si  afriU'"?  ?"  1°  ""=  "^«- 
up  to  him-a  grey  sky  wa    ahnv,  h*^    1"'^  '"""''  »"^te»>in» 

colTelt    hXhf  t£  SV"?  "'^  "O""  «-  "e 
him.     He  n,ust  get  there  before  if  7"'^  7'  '"'"'■'>«  f<" 
thing  terrible  would  happen  tahim      oJl  ''"T  °''  '"""=- 
remained  to  him,  and  only  a  littlJT;    F^^^J^"  "'"•>*<•» 
joad.  but  two  things  prevented  hr,  t         "^  ^""^  *'""  *'>"<= 
blew  so  fiercely  in  his  facf  that  »  P'"*"-"";  ^"t,  the  wind 
"ery  step  that   he    ook  fn!„  \^      fT  '"'"  '""•''  ""d  for 
Wnt  and  his  teeth  set   he  ~^;  ">        ***  '""  ^"^   """ 
the  moor  voices  cri'ed'to  h!  and  th"=  *"""•.  '^'^'''  ""»'" 
the  voices  of  Stephen  and  BnhK     rl  '""""''  *°  '"■'"  "^e 
pleading  to  him  to  s?op    he  na,  •\,  f'^v" '  ""^  ^^'y  *"" 
■ningled  softly  with  thT;,nd  and  h  *°  '  !,'\"  ''"*  ""^  "'« 
'he  town  below  the  road  Sn  to  stl""  "^  ''^"  ''*"'  ^""^ 
»as  pouring  from  him— ^!  J       ^^  ''''''"="•     ^he  sweat 
he  did  not^rearh  her  air  wo>.w'\''f'T«  f"'  ''™'  ""^  if 
"^e  her  again;  helegan  to  c  J    to  t\    "''.  *°"'''  "^^" 
»ith  his  hands.     The  vni.^.    '^'       ,^1'  ^K«'"»'  ""e  wind 
vehement,  the  jagged'eXs'^f J^  '""t"'  .""^  ^''"^   "«»« 
«"line;  the  bells  w^re  sSstrlin;  w'^'  '''tT"  '"  "«=" 
K  a  sharp  terror  at  Ms  'he^'"hf'tS^L?.h1  irne^f 
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fell  suddenly  a  silence,     ft  las^h^wa,  f  ere^^^^^^^ 

the  laughing  face  °^  Ca™''  "''i„„"gi„g  at  him  as  he  bat- 
man, more  handsome  than  ever,  laugning 

tied  round  the  come'-  , .       -udaenlv  the  road  was 

Cards  shouted  something  to  h>m,  suddenly  . 

-«tfts9lrl  His  -: 

wasTurning  hot  and  his  hands  were  trembhng. 


When  he  came  down  to  ^-^-^^J '^  fgs  ald'h"^ 
and  heavy  and  Mrs.  B'ock^"  \iKLofue  had  thing, 
crackling  toast  -er«  'mpo-^e      >•-  j,l;^^,«i    ^..^endous 

r'.^.^^nd^^rr;Lnat^.e  had  belie^d  pos.h^ 
But  strangely  enough  he  was  scarce  y.nt«^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
pleased  of  course,  but  he  was  we  g  ^,^^ 

ro;tf"ta«ratutKocUet| >-  neck,  the 

suppose  I  ate  -mething-anyhow  it^  a  £oomy  d  y        ,^^ 

'"Yes,"  said  Miss  Monogue   P!""'"^ ';""  ^/of  it  th»t 
at  the  wrong  place  ""d  unp.nmng_  other  par  s  o 

happened  by  accident  to  be  nght.        ^^^^^l  Jd  I  "^ 
sorV of  day  for  the  Procession      But  M.ss  Blae  ^^^^^„ 

rLrfo^^t^n'aturthTpLeslr/nd  he  wisLd  « 
she  would  keep  her  hair  tidier. 
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iiter  but  had  not  the  courage.     A  little  misty  rain  made 

..  H -T,  T'^^  "«*'""  ^^^  window-pane.  '^ 

umJlu'ii  ZVa?!.'"""  '°  '"^  """P'"  ^^  ^'^^^'  «"«'-«  »>- 
I,JJ  -  v''  "'  ^"P"b,"  she  said,  referring  back  to  the 
longer."        "  """  '  ''  '"'""«  *°  «°  ''-^  ">  '»''=  ^hV-uch 

tanged  the  door  behind  him  and  did  not  see  her  eves  as 
she  watched  him  go.  '      °' 

Processions  be  damned!     He  wished  that  the  wet    shln- 
Lnd    rf  r'"  ""'u'"  '"""eely  like  the  sea-road  alxrelis 
and  that  the  omnibuses  at  a  distance  did  not  murmur  hke 
the  sea.     People,   black  and   funereal,  were   fillinT  stands 
down  Oxford  Street;  soldiers  were  alr'eady  lining  fhe  way 
the  music  of  bands  could  be  heard  some  streets  ^away       ^' 
He  was  in  a  thoroughly  bad  temper  and  scowled  at  the 
fTl^^^u  Tl^^  ''™-     "•=  hated   Royal   Processions    he 
bated  the  bookshop   he  hated  all  his  friends  and  he  Jshed 
hat   he   were    dead.     Here   he   had   been   seven   yeaT"  he 
reflected,  and  nothing  had  been  done.     Where  was  hk  Vit^ 
paved  with  gold.^    Where  his  Fame,  where  hfs  Glory     "'' 
He  even  found  himself  envying  those  old  Treliss  davs 
There  at  any  rate  things  had  happened.     There  had  te„ 
an  air,  a  spirt.     Fighting  his  fa^her-or  at  any  rate    es- 
caping  from  his   father-had  been  something  vUal!    And 
here  he   was   now,   an  ill-tempered,   useless   youth    earning 
wo  pounds  a  week,  in  love  with  so^c  one  who  was  scareeW 

And   so   fuming,  he  crossed  the   threshold   of  the   book- 

t^'A"7'^^J:::t-'  ^^" '-  --  ^^-^  ^^-^e 

programme    of    the    Royal    Procession,"    a    man    was 
Sr|-es'str-^     -^^''-^'-^    -*■>     I'-.-™e7f 

Steplfcn  "'  ""^  *''"'  •'^'""'^  '"'»  --  't«"d-g 

HI 

At  the  sight  of  their  faces,  of  their  motionless  bodie.  ■ 
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«n.?  at  the  solemn  odd  expression  of  their  eyes  as  they 
?led  p*t  h^mTnto  the  dark  expanse  of  the  door  through 
which  he  had  entered,  he  knew  that  somethmg  was  verj, 

''nThad  known  it,  plainly  enough,  by  «>c  fact  of 
Stephen's  presence  there,  but  it  seemed  to  h.m  that  he  haa 
known  it  from  his  first  awakening  that  morning  and  that  he 
was  only  waiting  to  change  into  hard  outline  the  misty 
ehapelessness  of  his  earlier  fears.     But,  there  and  then,  he 

"1tfph''en°gre"eted"hi^with  a  great  hand-shake  as  though 
he  had  met^him  only  the  day  before,  and  Mr.  Za"*.  with  a 
smile  gave  him  his  accustomed  greeting.     In  the  doorway 

aTthe^other  end  of  the  shop  the  R--- f  trdarkl^ef' 
one  arm  on  the  door-post,  staring,  with  her  dark  eyes, 
straight  through  into  the  gloomy  street. 

•■What  are  you  all  waiting  for?"  Peter  said  to  the  mo 
aonlcss  figures.     With  his  words  they  seemed  at  once  to 
S  to  Me.     Mr.  Zanti  rolled  his  big  body  casually  to 
the  d^oor  and  looked  down  the  street,  Stephen,  smihng  at 

""'"'J  wis  just  passing,  so  I  thought  to  myself  I'd  just  look 
in,"  his  voice  came  from  his  beard  "•'e  the  roll  oi^  the  sea 
from  a  cave.  "  Just  for  an  hour,  maybe.  _  It  s  a  long  day 
since  we've  'ad  a  bit  of  a  chat   Mr.  Peter. 

Peter  could  not  take  it  on  that  casual  scale.  Here  was 
Stephen  vanished  during  all  those  years  '^'"XtrTndeed 
denly  and  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible,  as  though  indeed 
he  had  only  been  hiding  no  farther  than  behind  the  doo 
of  the  shop'and  waiting'merely  to  walk  -*  f  -  f  |^;;£ 
moment  should  have  arrived.  If  he  had  been  no  tartner 
Than  tit  then  it  was  unkind  of  him--he  might  have  known 
how  badly  Peter  had  wanted  him;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  been  farther  afield,  then  he  should  show  more  ex- 

"TurV:ter'\\o"ght:-it  was  impossible  to  recognise  in  the 
grfveS'served  figure  at  his  side  that  Stephen  who  had 
once  given  him  the  most  glorious  evening  of  his  hfe.  The 
connection  was  there  somewhere  but  many  things  must  h..e 
happened  between  those  years,  , 

"Shall  we  go  and  have  luncheon  together ?      Peter  asked 
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back.     T],is  afternoon,  maX-"       '  "^''"^  '"^  "«  I'"  be 
Stephen,  still  troubled,  went  out 

"Oh    well     t^      '.    :    '"   <=°"Mted. 

"bout  twoli^fnytr;':';^  r.^'  i  r'— ''■■"« 

worth  more-but  i'  tha    on^e  will  kn  1'""''  '*'"  ««"* 

know."  ""^  ""^  *'"  know  where  one  is,  you 

:^3'r5-s-----^^.at 

Flags,"  by  Mrs.  Henry  VVood^'   """"'^^   "  ^"^er   Two 
It  s  by  Ouida,  Madam,"  Peter  tnl^   K 
Nonsense,  don't  tell  me       a     ■- °'°  b^r. 
Peter  produced  thrLr  '."  ^  ^'^"'*^  tnow." 

dropped  ^soJ"of   LVicel-Ltl^fh"  *"  ''^     ^''^ 
tnem  up.  i'arceis     they    both    went    to    pick 

^'?^i?W^ttfc^*,^-     "Heallyit-stoo 

„  Finally  the  woman' p^^U  ."n  ?"1^'  T""  ^-lags.' " 
East  Lynne  "  into  her  Lt      .,  Y"^"  ^^o  ^'ags  "and 
«Pon  the -shop.     Herr  Goteie,?     ^'^''{'^-     ^  »"""=«  fell 
'' tbe  street  door,  the  gi^llfth,,?'  It  ^''^'  ^^'-  Z- 
-  »"  "otionless.    W^ ^htl;^  ^t  Z^^rof '£ 
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.     •         ,n«,1  was  like  the  confused,  blundering  hum  of 

be  fine  if  only  the  sun  <=<"""• 

Mr.  Zanti  turned  s  owly  '""""i-        .jj  ^^  ,.„„ted  in   z^^ 

iZ^^^^^--^^-\Z^.r^  :revident.  or, 
They  wanted  to  keep  1>™  «"'''  ^  jj,^  Proeession. 

at  any  rate,  they  didn  t  want  hun  to  see  t  ^^^^^^.j, 

"Very  well,"  he   sa.d  cheerfully,      i"  But  why,  why 

te  plent'y  more  ^^'^'^^f^tty  l^^i  him"  to  a^iid  ? ' 

„hy?  What  was  «>"«  *^''*  ^^ii^rof  dusty  books,  th. 
He   went   on   arranging   the    P'"^?   oi         ^        j^  , 

sense  of  -eighty   expectation   growmg  on  h.mw      ^^^  ^> 

instant.     The  clock  struck  one    ^u    '-   I"*  "      «      j^^,, 

luncheon;  the  others  were  f '  I''™  ^""'"',1^  will  have  been 
Once  Herr  Gottfried  spoke:     The  P^«P'«        „   ^^   ^,1^. 

waiting    a   -f '-"-"^^^.^t  „,  Jr^  "'-m?  but  there  is 
'Sl^'Z  Slrth^s^re^tf  and>here.have  been  some 

::;fortunates    r-^^f.^sS  waTn^-  deserted  because 

The  street  beyond   the   «™P J*"'     .  ^  gtreet;  the  shop 

S  rfL^MgraTdlrrWonrthe  noise  and  eon- 

^"l^r'th!:^^^   into  tl.   snence   a   sluiig  sound  th. 
made  Peter  amongst  his  books,  jump  to  h.s  feet. 

sian  girl  was  "i'^S-  ,,^,   thin   dark    body    against 

She    stood    there,   l<=''>™"g    'f'"    desolate  figure  in  the 

the  side  of  the  door,  surely  tl..  "'°;'  ^^f  ^*,  ^ody  heaved 

world.     Her  ^^'^^^l^^^^: ^^:lf„£:iL  into  le  dusty 
with  her  sobbing  and  the  !'"'«  «»"  , ,   ^^^„  books  is 

tangled  room  and  hung  amongst  the  o  .   uroK 

did  not  hide  her  crying.  ^        j^^  s„a- 

him,  furiously,  wildly—    Kou  .  .  .     » 
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was  puckered  with  distress  like  »     K-.i"""'   ^"^  ""<>   " 
laughable  in  its  helpless  d"  may    "  ''"'•'"     ''  *"  »>■"<'»* 

ho?°HettoS,:ir^^'"   '■=   '""'■•"«   ■•"   "■^•f  an 

^^  ^:u''krtt^tr^^«v^-"'  -«^™s 

clock,  some  eventTjcpt  C '  n""7  I'"''  "'"  ""=  ""'J  brass 
Then  Stephen  came"^  Wk      "'"'''  ""'"'^'  "■^'n- 

t^e  -eTf  -iaiS  -  ^-f  ^h-„   tr,in,  to  keep 

"-  others  questioning     ^     ^"  ^""''^  P'"'^'^'  '"™->f  from 
>.e  tur"edT'drke"l7t"p':tef -^  ^''"<'''  ^""^'^  -"^  then 

"K  nTtf  'vvt:"ei:;;.';^r'^^-p'^ '» ^-ti. 

two  men  watched  each  other  with  h^  *?.""'"'""''  ^""^  "^e 
"I  wish  we'd  all  bloomin'  w  1.  M    '^  """'''  ""=  "<""• 
nmrmured  to  himself  itTeemed  ""  ""'  "'  "'"  ^''^l''''^" 

ieters    eyes    were    upon    Mr     Zinti      T.    , 
oked  more  like  a  naughty  chM   thai  e„      '"r  «?"^'"'>" 
"icre  was   the  piteous  appeal  of  nT"     ^"  '"'  "^s 

punished   for   some  grievous    fault     7    '   ^^  "■«""  '°  '«= 
''^ter   was,   it   appeared     ^L  1    ^."   '"""^  ^t''»nge   way 

glanced  to;,,rdsTfra:ainL™""   ''^'''?™'   '^^-"^'=   '« 
Peter  could  stand  it  no  wl^  h"  ""''.  """.  '"'•'"''^  "'^^v. 
-here  he  was  and  faced  theTall         ^"^  "^  ^'"'"  '^'  P'^ce 

-tt^'^it^^u  an?"'  "^^  ^-  ^"  <'»-..     ,Vl.at  is  the 
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ward  fiercely  as  though  she  would  have  answered  Peter, 
but  Mr.  Zanti  motioned  her  baek  with  h.s  hand 

"  No  no,"  he  said  almost  imploringly,  let  tlie  boy  l.e 
-what' 1ms'  he  to  do  with  all  this?  Leavejum.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     He  knows  nothing. 

"Sut  I  ought  to  know,"  Peter  burst  in.  "  Why  have  I 
been  kept  r  the  dark  'all   this   time?     What   right  have 

'"'Hl'broke  off  suddenly.  Absolute  silence  fell  amongst 
them  all  and  they  stood  looking  at  the  door,  motionless, 
nThefr  pLccs.  There  was  a  new  note  in  the  murmuring 
of  the  cr^owd,  and  the  swift  steady  passing  of  it  came  up 
?he  street  to  he  shop  and  in  at  the  door.  Voices  could  be 
heard  rising  above  others,  and  then  the  eager  passing  of 
some  piece  of  news  from  one  to  another.  , 

No  one  in  the  shop  spoke.  Outside  in  the  deserted 
street  there  was  silence  and  then  the  bands,  as  though 
drTven  by  some  common  wave  of  feeling,  seemed  at  the 
same  moment  to  burst  into  a  blare  of  mudc.  Some  joic  , 
fr^m  the  crowd,  started  "  God  save  the  Queen  and  in  - 
mediately  it  was  taken  up  and  flung  into  the  air  by  a  thou- 
Tand  voices.  They  must  give  vent  to  their  feelings,  some 
news  had  passed  down  the  crowds  like  a  flame  setting  fire 
to  a  chain  of  beacons.  , 

"What  is  it?"  Peter  pre  jd  forwards  to  the  door. 
And  at  once  he  was  answered.  Men  were  running  past  the 
sliop  crying  out;  one  stopped  for  an  instant  and,  wdd  with 
ex  rt'eme'nt,'his  hands  gesticulating,  ^--"18^*^.--^ 
tumbling  from  his  lips,  he  shouted  at  them-  They  ve  bm 
flinging  bombs  .  .  .  dirty  foreigners  .  .  »P  «ere  bj  h 
Marble  Arch-flinging  them  at  the  Old  Lady.  But  its 
all  riirht  by  Gawl-4nly  blew  'imself  up,  dirty  foreigner 
!^life  bit/of 'im  and  no  one  else  'urt  and  now  the  0  d 
Lady's  eomin-  down  the  street-shell  be  '-^  m  quarter 
of  an  'our  and  won't  «e  show  'er  .  .  .  by  Gawd  .  .  • 
fl  ngTn'  Teir  dirty  bombs  up  there  by  the  Marble  Arch  an 
kiUii,'  nobody  but  'imself-Gawd  save  the  Old  Lady-    he 

"t'tha"t  was  it.  Peter,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  looked  at  them  all  and  understood  at  1-^  amon^ 
whom  he  had  been  working  these  seven  years.     They  were 
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.rails  '■^.3?x^:v'sT'=r -^i  ^ 

for  what  they  had  been  waiUnT  ^    ""derstood    now 

first    mmediate  tnowledg^  of  Uhe  hid  T^  7^-.^*  »•«= 
amazing   incongruity.     There   L  f^      a,  ^t"?  ^"'"^  •'y  '»* 
^nds   flying,  flags  wavinrL  Jll   .1?    ^'"'' "   ^'•'='''    ^"^ 
Progress  so^e  on^e  had  S  Wown  into    !1h""-°'  "  ^''^''l 
where  there  were  people  waiting      f       f' "^  P'"^'-     ^'^e- 
bags,  and  here  in  the  sh^D    hf       *",?  ^"'  ""'  "^  P^Pe' 
rows  of  second-hand  novels  and-,'""  ^-^^'r^  ">«  backs  of 
was,   very   gently    knnl^i   H      r?T"  '"  ^'•'=""  «he  water 
the  silly ^-uLli/g  iTSJt  th"'   r"^^"   J^"y-     Oh! 
And  then  he  beean  to  Innt       *'"',""y  j"«nbling  world! 
cerned    hin^self     !|e  'sal      "h"  ''"''^'^  '"*°  '*  "»  "  <="»- 
knew  that  it  was  Oblotzky  tl    tanT!"^    '\"T'-     «« 
killed.     He  knew  because  nw  .  i     ^"*'""'  who  had  been 
fiussian  girl  and  he  turned  r^nl'^^  ^"^  *^  ^"''^  "f  «>" 
"  one  who  was  outside"   all      Sh       """*'''  ''"'  '^""""''y. 
back  against  the  Wa  I    her  "and,      ^"''/'""'^'"g  with  her 
through   the  door  i„t^   the   h^tlT.  ""'  ""''  ''"''""« 
them.     Then   she  turned   and   faM  ''*'^^*'   ^'^^'"g  none   of 

""ood^"ur'3^t^'  r?  "V"—  -er  ^- 

turned  round  and  feft^t  roT^  ''«  *^"•"'  T*--  «"■« 
blubbering  like  a  cMd  He  iL  V  ^"j  "'^  *""  ■"""  was 
«ith  his  hands  outstre'tehet  itelw     '°^"'  '°  ^''^  «"• 

»>at  they  would  do  thLl-tf  7~^  ^'^  ""'  '"'"w 
"°rni„g,  when  it  ^astoo^!^  n'''^^!r"''l!^  """'  this 
Paslov,  Odinsky-zev  were  ll^,^'  ''  ,*^  "f""'-  Sergius, 
»e,  the  rest  of  us    ^'th^rif         "     ,'"''^'   '^'^^P^ate.     Bu 

iittle  Herr  Gottf^^S     \     T!  ""'^   *«"  words." 
«-  forTrd  nowtd'sSe'"'  '""  "'''"  ''^""'^  t^em, 

«'-3  true.  What  thar.rs:7£SotrkXbt 
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To  one.     We«resa£e."     Then  he  turned  to  Peter. 

;rtTeK/nofthe.e  to  be  pitied      He  l.d  on,y  o 
thought.  "Stephen,  tell  me-tell  me.     You  d.d  not  know. 
You  had  nothing  to  do  «''!>  'h.s?       _ 

Stephen  turned  and  faced  him.        ^°'  ^^.'fTlzanti 
inff      I    did   not   know   what   they   were   at.     They— Aanti 

S"^«nd"now^.nk  %^^-^J^:yZ„l-£  T2. 
^"eVZnare'LTtC    rve-nly  been  witlng  until  you 

"  Wi  TuV^ed  furiously  upon  him  but  the  -d^  t^aU. 
would  have  spoken  were  for  the  moment  held.     The   Pro 
Tession  was  passing.     The  roar  of  eheermg  eame  up  agam 
the  walls   of  the   shop   like  waves   agamst  tnp   rocks,   tiic 
wtadows    shook.     There   she   was,   the   little   Old   Lady   m 
W   Mack   bonnet,   sitting   smiling   and  bowing,  and   some- 
where behind  her 'a  little^ust  had  been  blown  into  the  mr 
had  hung  for  a  moment  about  her  and  then  had  once  more 
settled  d^own  into  the  other  dust  from  which  it  had  come. 
That  wis  all.     In  front  of  her  were  the  Royal  Person- 
agls    on  et^y    ide  of  her  her  faithful  subjects  .  .  .  only  a 
cloud  of  dust  had   given  occasion  for  a  surer  s.gn  of  l.er 
peoil's  deTotion.     That,  at  any  rate,  Oblotzky  had  done. 
The   carriage   passed. 
Mr.  Zanti  now  faced  Peter. 

..  Pcter-Boy-you  must  believe  me.  I  -l"!  "°V  ^H 
believe  me  I  did  not.  They  had  talked  and  I  had  hstened 
Ke"e  i  so  much  talk  and  never  anything  .s  don. 
p"ter  you  must  not  go,  you  must  not  leave  me.     You  would 

^' -"in  theTe'tTars,"  Peter  said.  "  you  have  let  me  be  here 
whuf  you  W  deceived  me  and  blinded  me.     I  am  go.nK 
Lw  and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  never  see  JO"  aga^^ 
"No,   Bov,   listen.     You   must   not   go   hke   this.      A^e 
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ti-C  XrVv:  r„ot  'li '  r-r'^  ^- ""  '">^- 

thing,?     You  are  the  IL  ^'  '"'P'  y°"  <»"  "f  "'"se 

was  not  one  of  these  men     iu  ^  ."■"    "'"   *'<^'«^d-     I 

that  all  my  life  live  ~n  T  """^'"^''-but  it  is  only 
Eo-manee/^nd  I  W  Znd  i?''-""'"'^'  *'""  y"  «=«» 
annzzer  place.  But  it' 'astT'  een^^'ieed' V'""  "''"'' 
a»med  a  sou  .     What  z„t  „i,i  ".  W'cked— I   avc  never 

•ave  done  all  ,o  s  op  it  1  f  e„.  J  B.^  ""'  ""r'  '^^"''^ 
me  now,  I  „m  all  ainn..      ti         ■  "'  7""— >f  you  leave 

n-e^a  poor  "id'ma'n-butX^u  ZTl'"  ^  ^"'i'  '°^ 
show  you  wonderful  things        ^  *'"'   "^  ^   '^i" 

■aveS  t:Zl  •ere'wTa^vo^l^n  ''?^"""^'^'  "- 
and  talked.     It  amuses  me     f.  -^^  "•     ^^^    "^^   '"Iked 

Kames-^ne  day  ?  s  t"  ~o„  an,^fh''  «  ?''='?'''  »"  '"^^ 
Travel-what  you  will      But  "«  B"Rands,  another 

a  soul  Now  LlyThls  nfor  inTdidT^a'rXt  tt"«"  '" 
Roing  to  do  this.     Always  it  hSh  \     ,  ""^^  *''™ 

fWs  morning  I  got  a  rum'ou  But  r"wa:it  ^'"""-'"r' 
ad  not  enough  to  be  sure  of  my  news  St  "^[  '"?""'•  ^ 
I-we  could  do  nozzing_we  "d  no  iLe  P:J?  ^"^  ""^ 
where  Oblotzky  was— tlii,  „!,l  '    "°, *"?"=— ^  did  not  know 

do  nozzing-piterrLnf:  r/ heTeve'L-'-"""'^-^  ^^'^ 

JdVe'r":  hTey^^rpKs  'ST;  '^''""  --«"  "  ^e 
a  small  bo^.       ^  P^''  '"  "^  ''"''^ '''  P'^ading  still  like 

an^pt  l!^i't:',^l^;l^'  -  "e  crossed  over 

mnde'sure  ;?a'  tve  Ln  kTow"  *"7."" /'"^  "^  ""'y 
I  ought  to  do.  I  can^  ll  Zlr  ;i^  *'"i  '""«  '™^  ^''''t 
any  longer-,t  has-been  t„rt"g'7s' iffs    "l  '""Vl'-''^ 

:v:rblf;";-.----'^^-^^^^^^^^^ 
«u/|:;:^^x"E:tr:r::ii  iLri/T  ^- 

There  ,s  gold  in  Cornwall  in  a  pC  Tknow      TW     ''"• 
Germany  where  there  is^reasur^^  woTld  Ts  fuU 
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of  lie  most  wonderful  things  tliat  I  know  and  you  and  I— 
^e  two — Oh !  !ie  times  we  all  'ave — " 

•'  No,"  .  .  .  Peter  drew  back.  "  That  is  not  my  way. 
I   am  going  to  make  my   living  here,  in   London— or  die 

"••  No— you  must  not.  You  will  succeed— you  will  grow 
fat  and  sleepy  and  zc  good  things  of  the  world  and  ze 
many  friends  will  kill  your  soul.  I  know  it  .  .  .  but  come 
with  me,  first  and  we  will  'are  adventures  ...  and  ten 
you  shall  write."  vr    i.  j 

But  Peter's  f^ce  was  set.  The  time  for  the  new  life  had 
come.  Up  to  this  moment  he  hod  been  p=«?ive,  he  had 
used  his  life  as  an  instrument  on  which  others  might  play. 
Frcm  henceforward  his  should  be  the  active  part. 

The  crowds  were  pouring  up  the  street  on  their  home- 
ward way.  Bands  were  playing  the  soldiers  back  to  the 
barracks.  .Soon  the  streets  would  have  only  the  paper  bags 
left  to  them  for  company.  The  little  bookshop  hung,  with 
its  misty  shelves  about  the  three  men.  .  .  .  Somewhere  in 
another  room,  a  girl  was  staring  with  white  set  face  and 
burning  eyes  in  front  of  her,  for  her  lovet  was  dead  and 
the  world  had  died  with  him.  ,  ,       ,  ,     m 

After  a  little  time  amongst  the  second-hand  novels  air. 
Zanti  sat,  his  great  head  buried  in  his  hands,  the  tears 
trickling  down  through  his  fingers,  and  Herr  Gottfried,  mo- 
tionless from  behind  his  counter  watched  him  in  silent  svm- 
pathy. 

Peter  and  Stephen  bad  gone  together. 


CHAPTER  V 
A  NARnow  STREET 
I 

.surging  crowds-Xln'i:'  tr'T';'"'^''''  ""^  ''-5 
onous  ebb  and  flow  as  of  '"  "'^" .  abandon  to  the  monot- 

laughter  and  shouting  of  IT^f  "?'-""'  "'"■'  '""^ 
An  eye-witness-a  mI  Frank  h'wu""',"  *"'  "'»'■«  »"• 
^i^e-had  his  veracioJar.„?;-it?r^^^^^^^^ 

looking  at  him.  'l  ha5  J  rs    hITh,      M  "'^'  """  ^    *"»"'' 
ing  to  get  her  a  place  wher;  .f.  ^      ""  ""^  ^^^  "y 

derstand.  Then  snddenTv-befo  ""  '^  '''  ^^""'  ^o"  "«- 
the  Proeession  began  and  I  f^'".  T  ^'"  ^^P<^''*'"g  »_ 
« thongh  he  was  fuite  up  VoZ^Zt'"::'  ''o  '""'«""' 
o'ted  of  course-a  most  moving  li^t  T  ...°"^  "^"^  «- 
»hen  by  the  distant  shoutTng  "fe  unde~f""^  »^"  ''"'''''="'^' 
'fas  approaching,  I  saw  the  In  t  ,  "'^.*'""  ""=  Q"<=en 
conseious  of  the  man's  vigour  Thel^'^  i'"""*''-  ^  '-''» 
hove  been  immensely  stron^-b^eause  n  "^  P"''-'«=  ■""»* 
'he    soldiers    and    evervbX-^nf  T  '"  ^'"'  """"gh 

^'«et.  It  all  happened  sJ^"ii,'"  f'  """^^^^  "f  the 
'aguely  that  some  one  was  sh^-^  °^  "'""^-  ^  ^^ard 
"an  started  forward  ^^1,^^^?^""''  ^  """''  "  Po'ice- 
'"d  in  an  instant  there  wasThe"''  .  "''"  '"'""^  >"»  «™ 
fore  he  was  .eady  I  suppose  butTh"'""'  I'  "''"'  »«■  ^- 
™e's  feet.  Two  soldier?f:  i,  tVurt  Th,"''  T""''  ""''" 
There  was  a  hideous  dusc   hor-r    ,  I    '  "^  '"'""*  ''"^e- 
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ward  «nd  covered  tomcthlng  up-»  Umb  I  '"PP"*-  •  •  ' 
I  «.■  only  anxlout  of  courie  that  my  wife  should  see  noth- 
Injt  .  .  .  she   was   considerably   affected.  ... 

So  Mr  Harris  of  Chcapside,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
ea«r  and  talented  young*^  journalist.  But  the  fact  re- 
maTned  in  the  heart  of  the  "r^-^]V"^ .^'"'^'^""J";:^ 
had  a  shot  at  the  Old  Lady  and  missed  her.  the'efo'e  what- 
ever gaiety  ma  have  been  originally  intended  let  it  now 
be   redoubled,  ihouled   into   frenxy-and   frensy  .t  was 

••  There  was  no  clue,"  an  evening  paper  added  to  the 
priminal's  idenUty.  ...  The  police  were  blamed,  of  course, 
""such  a  thing  must  never  be  allowed  to  occur  aga.n^ 
it  was  reported  that  the  Queen  had  in  no  way  suffered 
from  the  shock— was  in  capital  health. 

Outside  the  bookshop  Stephen  and  Peter  had  parted 
"I'll  meet  you  about  half-past  ten.  Trafalgar  ^qu"r<=  V^ 
the  lion  that  faces  Whitehall;  I  must  go  back  to  Brocket  .. 
have  supper  and  get  my  things,  and  soy  good-bye.     Then 
ril  join  you  .  .  .  half-past  ten.' 
"  Peter  boy,  we'll  have  to  rough  it— 
"Oh!  at  last!     Life's  beginning.     Well  soon  get  w,rk 
both  of  us— where  do  you  mean  to  go?" 

"There's  a  place  I   been  before-down  East  End-not 

much  of  a  place  for  your  sort,  but  just  for  a  bit.  .  .  • 

For  a  moment  Peter's  thoughts  swept  back  to  the  shop 

"Poor    Zanti!"     He    half    turned.     "After    so    many 

vear^.  .  .  the   good  old  chap."     Then  he   pulled  hnnscU 

UP  and  set  his  shoulders.     "  Well,  half-past  ten— 

Vhe    streets    were,    at    the    instant,    almost    desert,  d^ 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  now  and  at  seven  o  clock  they  wou^d 

be  closed  to  all  traffic.     Then  the   surging  crowds  would 

"plte'r'fSsly  "cited,  hurried  through  the  grimy  deserts 
of  Bloomsbury,  to  Brockett's.  To  his  singing  beating  heart 
1  thTribbo'i\  of  the  grey  street  with  the  fa-t  d'm  blue 
of  the  evening  sky  was  out  of  place,  ill-judged  as  a  setting 
to  his  ruUatlons  He  had  swept  in  the  tempestuous  way 
hat  was  natural  to  him,  the  shop  and  all  that  it  had  been 
to  him,  behind  him.  Even  Brockett  s  must  go  with 
,est  Of  course  he  could  not  stay  there  now  that  tl 
weekly  two  pounds  had  stopped.     He  quite  savagely  desired 
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flung,  he.3  foremost,  fZlitV  "'"'  "  '""  »"  "•"  '"  «* 

"ot  *nnt  to  sec  any  of  X^Tt  ''''  "~'"  ■*""»«  h"  did 
w-  leaving  the  be,^  fr .  tttt  h"  w'""-  ^'}'"  »"'  ''« 
home  that  he  had  ever  reallv  Un„  ?^  ""  ''"d.  the  only 

Monogue.  Robin,  th"  sT£,^"°""'-c  ^'"-  »""^'''".  J^orah 
time  and  one  gets  fond  of  a  place  '  H^"!  ^"5".  '"  "  '""« 
door  ,oftly  behind  him  The^?;.l  "^'"''d  his  bedroom 
'nuch  to  him  during  a  1    he,e  v.  '^T   '""'   »«=<="   '"r 

London  roof,  woufd  nevE  JZ"' """^  T  ^''^  "'"  ">« 
wondered,  as  he  looked  It  it  how  hL'".  ^^  '"'"•  ""'  h" 
«it  there  so  quietly  and  write  "B^  ^  ''??  ,7"  ''^"'  "^le  to 
t«een  hi,  writing  undhinsef  Jlh  "  j^l"""*"  ^■'*'  »«- 
ing.  Far  away  he  saw  iT  ike' the  h"T'^  'J""*'  ^"'^  »»"P- 
''i'l-l.i«  emotions,  h7,  adventure«"?h'  "^  '"'"'  ■n-ecessiUe 
made  hi,  thoughts,  h"s  idea,  H„'  u"  ^^'•"^""■nt  of  life 
standing  therein  his"  .^^"rnd  'Z  •""''"  'l''  ^^'"• 
don  roofs,  despised  the  wriwT  i°"^.'°°'""K  °*"  the  I.„„- 
he  was  to  know  that  rivX;  "  '""''"'"•  "  "  •  Often  again 

.oo^dret\Misrigu/'''Vh"''''"  ''^  -"'  ''-"  'o  say 
">«  and  he  thought  sudSv  a,  ,*"'  "'"'"«  1"'^"^  "'"d- 
".der  the  light  of  her  candies  fn  ih '""''  "P""  ''"'  *''"« 
di<l  not  look  well.     He  had  nev  -  -l       *"^  """"'  *'""  »''« 

Hendship.  notieed  an^-thl  hefore  Th'  *''"','"'=''  y^»"" 
'■■ve  said  what  it  was  that  h.  V  '  ^  "^"^  '"^  '•""'d  not 
oliooks  were  flushed  and  Lt  thcTe"'"''"  r^'^^'  *•"•'  ''" 
l>fn.ath  her  eves      R?,f  ch  /  "^""^  '"'••'*■>'  dark  lin.'s 

thus  unprepared  With  Lr  'fTl  *°  '""'•  ""  ^^  '<»''  '«"' 
"■ening':ire':s  thlt  show  d  h""  Ihfn'ff  ","'  '"  ""'^  -^'-P 
"""g  that  he  was  lcaWn„  t^  f        ff «''*=  "'■'"'•  *"  ^e  some- 

'"d  Jiletaitm'anS  wa  trofc-'/i'V^'  ^■"'  '^°- 
-W  he  had  always  known  "'  ^'''■''''  ''^'°"''«"'= 

He  stood  With  his  legs  apart  facing  her  and  told  her- 
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"  I've  come  to  say  good-bye." 
"  Good~l)VC 

"  Yes— I'm'  Roing  to-night.  What  I've  been  expecting 
for  so  long  has  happened  at  last.  There's  been  a  blow  up 
at  the  bookshop  and  I've  got  to  go.  .       ,      ,    f-,  »„ 

For  an  instant  the  colour  left  her  face;  her  book  fell  to 
the  ground  and  she  put  her  hand  back  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  to  steady  herself.  _    ,      . 

•'Oh'  how  silly  of  me  .  .  .  never  min.i  picking  it  up. 

.  .  Oh  thank  you,  Peter.     You  gave  me  quite  a  shock, 

telling  me  like  that.     We  shall  all  miss  y°"^'l'^''<^\""y-_„„ 

His  affection  for  her  was  strong  enough  to  break  in  upon 

the  creat  overwhelming  excited  exultation  that  had  held  him 

all  the  evening.     He  was  dreadfully   sorry  to  leave  her! 

dear  Norah  Monogue,  what  a  pal  she  d  been. 
■    "I   shall  miss   you  horribly,"   he  said  with  that  note  in 
his  voice  that  showed  that,  above  all  things,  he  wished  to 
avoid  a  scene.     "We've  been  such  tremendous  P''!//"  "l'' 
time-you've  been  such  a  brick-I  don^t  know  what  I  should 

have  done "     He  pulled  himself  up.     "But  its  got 

to  be.     I've  felt  It  coming  you  know  and  it  s  time  1  really 
lashed  out  for  myself." 

"Where   are   you   going?"  ,  .,      ™       .    i,„„ 

"Ah  I  I  must  keep  that  dark  for  a  bit.  There  3  been 
trouble  at  the  bookshop.  It'll  be  all  right  I  expect  bu  I 
dont  want  Mother  Brockett  to  stand  any  chance  of  being 
mixed  up  in  it.  I  shall  just_  disappear  for  a  week  or  two 
and  then  I'll  be  back  again."  ,       ,    ., 

She  smiled  at  him  bravely:  "Well,  I  won't  ask  whats 
happened,  if  you  don't  want  to  tell  me,  but  of  course-1 
S  mis^  you.  After  seven  years  _it  seems  so  abrupt. 
And,  Peter,  do  take  care  of  yourself. ' 

"  Oh,  I  sh.all  be  all  right."  He  was  very  gruff.  Ha  fel 
now  a  furious  angry  reluctance  at  leaving  "er  behind  H 
stormed  at  himself  as  a  fool;  one  of  the  things  that  U 
strong  man  must  learn  of  life  is  to  be  ruthless  in  thes 
Jart"ngs  and  breaking  of  relations  He  stood  further  awaT 
from  her  and  spoke  as  though  he  hated  be.ng  there. 
She  understood  him  with  wonderful  tenderness. 
"Well,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  I  daresay  it  will  be  bette 
for  you  to  try  for  a  litUe  and  see  what  you  can  make  ot  i« 


all.     And  then  if 
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you 


want  anytl  .n; 
You  promise  t  ul 


;k  to 


us,  won't  you?  . 
Of  course." 

away,  if  you  like  "       ^  *"     ^  "  '^"<^  '*  to  them  right 

witlf  o^tef  ?rhSn"^:ftr^  •'^-p'^  ^-  -  *«  begi„ 

"  Oh !  there's  no  harm  fn  f  1  '""^  ™"^  ^™«"«?  " 
do  :.ore  than  refuse  t  Bu  rd^n^t"',  "f  *°P-  They  can't 
I'eve  in  it.  But  how  shall  I  let  ,  t  "^  """^  ^'"-  ^  be- 
"  Oh,  rn  come  in  a  week  or t/  ^""^  '"'""  ^'^'J'  "^y?  " 
-?'U  be  on  a  paper  bvthl  7  ?!"'  '"^"^  «'""'»  ''appening 
the  others  to  k'l^o'^  I'H  ,"  ^s ''"^-  '  f^'  ^  ''™  ' -»"* 
and  just  tell  Mother  B  ockeu  af^''""  "!?"'  "'^■"  «'  "^"«I 
to  'lave  to  say  good-bye  lots  „f  /"'"«■  ^  ''""'t  ^^nt 
off  awkwardi;  toward  thfdooJl"V  .^^^"  "-he  moved 
nendously  good  to  me"  ^""""^  •'^en  most  tre- 

;;Rot,   Peter:     Don't   forget  me  '  " 

elasp^drndrfta"^:^^^    '^l    ^'^    -r    had."     They 

^-:"i.ay-tCf.l'z;--rd:'^-f 

,   Y'es.?— anything— " 
^^^JVell-about  Miss  Eossiter-you'l,  be  seeing  her  I  sup- 
_  Oh  yes,  often—" 

it  'soSi'  s^llyZ-i't  '""  *!,"  '"  '"'"''  of  ■»-     I  know 
,  He   felt   th'^.t   he   was   12"^  "\l'"''  -"etimes."   """^ 
She  moved  back  from  him  andT'.*''.'*'   '"""^^   «^P"ated 
-ervous  way  that  sh"  ha"  P"'"""^  "*  '"='  ^air  in  the 

-n'Sget1.u""TvVt',7meerr'^  '"'--'^<'-  «'- 
fc^ck  with  a  last  little  nora"  him  'V^r"'  ^''^  "'"^■^^ 
<">   of  the  room  with  a  curious  ItTl.  7™'  awkwardly 

='•     Would   she   rather  he  ddr'tl''"''."/''"'^''^" '*'''"''- 
vaguely  wondered      \\L,^  ^"""^   ^^"^   Rossiter,  he 

As  he  went  dotnstlirs  he  w""  w  ''t  "J"^"  "-^"""'es 
Jhamcful  confus  on  whether  he  w/'"'''  ^'"'  A  '"^''™  «'™o»t 
fo'  the   awkwardness   tha     L   LTn"'^^¥  '"  ^""e 


tlmt   tj,  t-""o.uic  in  some 

that  the   scene   had  had.     He 


way 
had 


mmh 
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noticed  lately  that  she  had  not  been  quite  herself  when  he 
had  been  with  her-that  she  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  that  she  would  be,  for  instance  vexed  at  some- 
thing he  said,  that  she  would  look  at  h.m  sometimes  as 

""Sf  pulie'd  himself  up.  He  was  angry  with  himself  for 
imagining  such  a  thing-as  though  .  .  .  Well,  women  were 

n?d%hef  sTp-  w^s  more  difficult  than  he  had  expected^ 
They  would  show  him,  the  silly  things,  that  they  were  fond 
of  him  just  when  he  would  much  rather  have  persuaded  him- 
self t"at  they  hated  him.  It  was  almost,  as  he  told  hmiself 
furiousry,  as  though  they  knew  that  he  was  going;  Norah 
Zogue  was  the'only  person  who  chattered  and  laugM 
in  a  natural  way;  he  was  rather  reheved  that  after  all  she 
seemed  to  care  so  little.  - 

He  found  that  he  couldn't  eat.  There  was  a  silly  lump 
in  his  throat  and  he  looked  at  the  marble  pillars  and  the 
heavy  curtains  through  a  kind  of  mist.  .  .  .  Especially  was 

*MK^Tressiter'told  him  that  Robin  had  something  very 
important  to  say  to  him  and  that  he  was  going  to  stay 
awake  until  he,  Peter,  came  up  to  him. 

"I  told  him,"  she  said,  "that  he  must  lie  down  .and  go 
to  sleep  like  a  good  boy  and  that  his  father  would  punjsh 
him  if  he  didn't.  But  there!  What's  the  use  of  it?  He 
isn't  afraid  of  his  father  the  slightest.  He  would  go  on- 
soraething  about  a  lion.  ...  , 

At  anv  rate  this  gave  Peter  an  excuse  to  escape  from  t"^ 
taW  n^  it  was,  inied,  time,  for  they  had  all  settled  hke 
a  clatter  of  hens,  on  to  the  subject  of  the  bomb,  and  they 
all  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it  and  a  great  many  ques- 

"°"'lV:  tsfTo-reigners  ...  of   course    our    Police   are 

-«t'si"th2"  what  I  say-the  Police  are  really  absurdly 

inadequate — " 

"  If  they  will  allow  these  foreigners— 

"Yes,    what    can    you    expcet-and    the    Police    reaUy 

can't — " 
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1    always    am    so    muddled    after    fourteen"    J,.        -j 
Never  mind,  I'm  not  sleeping-"  '     ^^   ''"^• 

toufie/in  th\Vaturdr;fritt';;:;SLfi'''^^  "f 

weren't  flushed  so  beautiful  a  redf-Tho  iT,  n  ^tf  'l'"'! 

.leep  right  ^/^^      wfat  t ^u  t^"  ™"^'  «"  '" 

Its  that  lion-the  one  the  lady  had-I  want  it" 

lots  IlUt  "LtW^lv- ~Roh-"^'  ""V'"^  »- 
small  hand  into  Peter^  large'  one  '"'"''''    '"'    ^'^ 

r1"  "^^i'  ?"«.d«y-we'll  go  to  the  Zoo." 
Robm  sighed   with   satisfaction— he  lav  down   ,„J 
mured  sleepily  to  himself,  "I  love   \Iisto  pT        a  ',""'" 

"Pete''*t"  r^  '""^'"  '"''  ^-  -dde^ly  as'le^r  ""' 

miserably  ^efeW  "  nVt/t  ""'  ''"^'^  '''■"•     "«  '^^^ 

oveVRobrn'r'he^kwTp'ltroSh^v'  '"'"'''  "'"*'•' 
all  the  others  .         and  Mr   7  f^  ^/onogue-and  then 

old         ,  .ore  misirhant-tdrSer*^-  -»" 

B  "Ltri.^^e'^rvrj''^-^  r'  •^"^  *«  ^-^  -^^"• 

difficulty.  The  sood  ]adv  T'.  ^""^  """"  ""  ""expected 
f im  little  littinl-room  fefustr't^h*;  '"?  f  "">  '"  ''- 
She  sat  upright  in  her  Jfff  I  •  \.^"  "^  '"'  departure, 
folds  abouf  her  he  ^,  VU.t"'  ^"  """  "aek  dress  in 
l_^.^      m,ut  her,  the  gas-hght  sh.ning  on  her  neatly  parted 

"You  see,  Mrs.   Brockett,"  he  explained   to  her,  "V^ 


m 
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no  longer  in  the  same  position.  I  can't  be  sure  of  my  two 
pounds  a  week  any  more  and  so  it  wouldn't  be  right  for  mc 
to  live  in  a  place  like  this." 

"  If  it's  expense  that  you're  thinking  about,"  she  an- 
swered him  grimly,  "you're  perfectly  wcloonie  to  stay  on 
here  and  pay  me  when  you  can.  I'm  sure  tliat  one  day 
with  so  clever  a  young  man—" 

"  That's  awfully  good  of  you,  ilrs.  Brockett,  but  of 
course  I  couldn't  hear  of  anything  like  that."  For  thr 
tliird  time  that  evening  he  had  to  fight  against  a  disposition 
to  blow  his  nose  and  be  absurd.  Tliey  were,  both  of  them, 
increasingly  grim  with  every  word  that  they  spoke  and  any 
outside  observer  would  have  supposed  that  they  were  the 
deadliest  of  enemies. 

"Of  course,"  she  began  again,  "there's  a  room  that  I 
could  let  you  have  at  the  back  of  the  house  that's  only  four 
shillings  a  week  and  really  you'd  be  doing  me  a  kindness  in 
taking  it  off  my  hands.     I'm  sure — " 

"  No,  there's  more  in  it  than  tliat,"  he  answered.  "  I  ve 
got  to  go  away— right  away.  It's  time  I  had  a  change  of 
scene.  It's  good  for  me  to  get  along  a^  bit  by  myself. 
You've  all  been  too  kind  to  me,  spoilt  me — " 

She  stood  up  and  f.aced  him  sternly.     "  In  all  my  years, 
she  said,  "  I've  never  spoilt  anybody  yet  and  I'm^not  likely 
to  be  going  to  begin  now.     Spoilt  you!     Bah!"     She  al- 
most snorted  at  him— but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'■  I'm  not  a  philanthropist,"  she  went  on  more  dryly  than 
ever,  "  but  I  like  to  have  you  about  the  house— you  keep 
the  lodgers  contented  and  the  babies  quiet.  I'm  sure,"  and 
the  little  break  in  her  voice  was  the  first  sign  of  submission. 
"  that  we've  been  very  good  friends  these  seven  years  and 
it  isn't  everywhere  that  one  can  { ick  up  friends   for  the 

asking — "  j      ..  n  t  't 

"  You've  been  splendid  to  me,  he  answ.;red.  Wut  it 
isn't  as  though  I  were  going  away  altogether— you'll  see 
me  back  in  a  week  or  two.  And— and— I  say  I  shall  make 
a  fool  of  myself  if  I  go  on  talking  like  this—" 

He  suddenly  gripped  her  hand  and  wrung  it  again  and 
again— then  he  burst  away  from  her,  leaving  her  standing 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  old  black  bag  was  very  soon  packed,  his  possession' 
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The  hall  was  emolr      H= 
t'-e  doo,  had  cioseA^h.na"LS'r„d\r.:rLtllLr' 


s/f"o"LTtTdr„\\"^B,;^^^    '■"'',  ^--'  j-k  of 

'he  Drury  Lane  Pan  oUn"  for  th  T""  =''"''  t^''^"  '^ 
numbers  of  young  „en  who  witl  h J"*  ''"l"  ^f  the 
the,r  heads,  p,,sed  arm-in-arm  down  t^  °"  "'"  '^'=''  "^ 
fares  announcing  it  as  theirTfin-f  *■"  ""'"  ""orough- 
never  shall  be  slfves,"  of  the  number,  "P;"'""  """  "  ^"'""^ 
armed  with  feathers  and  the  2'  .  r""^  ^o"^"  who, 
cone  usively  the  superiority  of  thdr  "^  "T^"^^'  »''owed 
ractions,  of  the  numbers  of  olH  ^".""'^  P'^^'^'al  at- 

l^ad  no  right  whatever  to  be  out  Tn"  ""^  ."'''  ^""^  -^o 
couldn't  help  themselves,  and  enio,e/>'?'"  ^"'^  *'"«  •>"' 
their  sons  and  daughters  c^d,  there ^ih"  •""''  ''^  '""'=''  «» 
The  houses  were  ablaze  wi  h  ]TI  t""  ""  ™'""  '"  '«"• 
eemed  to  rock  up  and  down  w  h  ll  ^L '"^  '""P-posts 
'he  whole  affair  Ind  the  Feast  nf  ,1  ?^,'  "'  *■"=  'Pi'"  "f 
Bomb  that  Didn't  Come  Off  1,V'  G'-^fi^otion  of  the 
the  honours.  ""^  """^  hemg  celebrated  with  all 

o{Bl:„ersara"nJ"^Ll\'^tr°/  "'  ??  ^^^  ^"enees 
«;th  them  the  emotions  of  those  inJ""'  ^'"  ^•''''"'^  «"<» 
',  .t  would  only  be  a  ve";  few  weeks  J  f^"'i"^'"  ^^'" 
■"■ek  again  among  them  all  telTinltt  71  ^^  ^""'-J  he 
'ome  paper  and  |oing  back  Derh/n,."","^  '"'  ""^'^«»''  O" 
«hen  his  income  was  ^assured        '^'  '"  ''"''  ^'^^  'hem  all 

-n^eSn^tip'^hir'H"*  tnr^  ^'v--  a.. 

ii'agging  the  black  bag  ^th   him  ^ni    1    *'">    ""^   "•"'d 

m  sheer  excitement  andVodspiUs      V  ""'*■"«  """^''""^^ 

'«  with  feathers,  once  some  one  h,' ,  .^"""^  ^""^  ''''W<=d 

lifWed  him  along,  always  L^  ^™'  "^''h  him  and 

°^  shouting,  exuitfm^n:„f,;i-irr5;f:l  "■"'  "•"  ^^' 
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By  the  lion  Stepfrvu  was  waiting  for  him,  standing  huge 
and  solemn  as  the  crowd  surged  past.  He  pressed  Peter  s 
arm  to  show  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  him  and  then,  with- 
out speaking,  they  pushed  through,  past  Charing  Cross 
station,  and  down  the  hill  to  the  Underground. 

Here,  once  again,  there  was  startling  silence.  No  one 
seemed  to  be  using  the  trains  at  all. 

•'  I'm  afraid  it  ain't  much  of  a  place  that  I  m  taking  yer 
to,"  Stephen  said.  "We  can't  pick  and  choose __yer  know 
and  I  was  there  before  and  she's  a  good  woman." 

A  chill  seemed  to  come  with  them  into  the  carriage. 
Suddenly  to  Peter  the  comforts  of  Brockett's  stretched  out 
alluring  arms,  then  he  pulled  himself  together. 

"  I'm  sure  it  will  be  splendid,"  he  said,  "  and  it  will  be 
just  lovely  being  with  you  after  all  this  time." 

They  got  out  and  plunged  into  a  city  of  black  niglit. 
Around  them,  on  every  side  there  was  silence— even  t!ie 
broad  central  thoroughfare  seemed  to  be  deserted  and  on 
either  side  of  it,  to  right  and  left,  black  grim  roads  like  open 
mouths,  lay  waiting  for  the  unwary  traveller. 

Down  one  of  these  they  plunged;  Peter  was  conscious 
of  faces  watching  them.  "  Bucket  Lane  "  was  the  street  s 
title  to  fame.  Windows  showed  dim  candles,  in  the  distance 
a  sharp  cry  broke  the  silence  and  then  fell  away  again. 
The  street  was  very  narrow  and  from  the  running  gutters 
there  stole  into  the  air  the  odour  of  stale  cabbage. 

"This  is  the  'ouse."  Stephen  stopped.  Somewhere, 
above  their  heads,  a  child  was  crying. 
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then  the  door  s  owly  opened  a nH  '•  "'.""  "  ?»""«  «"d 

She  stared  at  tl/n^Se^^J^rg™"'  '''^''''  '"•'""■''«'^- 

wiihts^S;„^'^4- -f^^"^;™  ™"'=  '^-'''  >'"• 

friend  might  use  if  its  agreeable  "        "'  ''"""  "'^  '"'''  ""^ 

fu?  th'^^wa/nir^TCeV''*''''^'^  "V'"™  ™-  -- 
about  her  face,  her  d'rtv  VT  7™'"''  '"^'  '"»''  ''»"gi''g 
enormous  bosom  and  her  skirt  null  i'""'"  'i^'^'^  "^'"^^  '>" 
ing,  draggled  behind  her  H^r  on^''  d"  f™«'  "'"'  ''""«- 
"P  to  her  face  continually  she  had  »  f '^  ^  c"^",'  ^^"' 
her  teeth  with  them  ^  °  "^"^  °^  Pu^'-ing  at 

I  must  i'vli  ^d'asrJf'  ""IZ  '■"•  ^''^  ->  -'P-e 
on  the  Jttom  Cr"  t  Jn"^  ^ern^lfc'^'- ^"««' -^^ 
'asn't  been  often  lately   poor  thin ^  ."   '■^"'   *'"■';'' 

only  three  weeks  back^'i^Ue  unrfA  7^^  '">"'«  '"  t^"th 
turned  off  'is  'ouse-na  nl^nl  T  '""l'  ^"'^  "  ■"»"  being 
'en  year  and  r.o::J:TjJ:2:^ T^'f^^^^l^r^  "''» 

J^inrthe\xtr;r^t''tT  ^P~^^  "•- 

sage  that  Peter  had  everT  '  f  ."'  ""'^  smelliest  pas- 
the  walls,  thfwSd  w  moT'^'^n  '"'"'^'T  '''^"' 
above  and  below,  children  were  er^Lv'--'  "^'  °'  ''™ 
murmuring,   comnlainino-    .,     ■       "l'"S>   ^"'ces   swearing, 

Williams'^breath'h  ra^gai^ftfUeT'  n"''^ /'='='  ^'- 
^    she   panted,    they^onUng   h  Pettad"'"'^ 

-^  Of  the  tLgs  th^^ht  1%-  ^^fSuCloS 
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Ume    Mr.  Biant,  since  we  'ad  the  pleasure  ot  seeing  you. 
Mv  last  -usband's  left  m    since  ycr  was  ^=re-mdecd    e   av 
-all  along  of  a   fight  "e  'ad  with  old  Colly   Moles  down 
Three    Barrer   walk-penal   servitude,   poor    feller   and   all 
along  of  -is  nasty  temper  as  I  was  always  tell.n  ^"^-    ^y 
the  very  morning  before  it  'appencd  I  remember  fa>  •".'<: 
•im  when  'e  up  and  threw  a  knife  at  me  for  cor'  ad.ctm 
Cwlds  I  remember  sayin'  to  'im  that  'is  temper  would  be 
the  settlin-  of  me  but  'e  wouldn't  listen,  not  "e      Obstinate ! 
Lord'  that  simply  isn't  the  word  for  it  .  .  .  but    ere  s  the 
iZ  and  nobodVbeen  in  it  since  Sairy  Grace  and  she  was 
alTys  bringin'  men  along  with  'er,  dirty  slut  -f^^^^H 
month  since%lie's  been  and  gone  and  I  «l-y'J  "^^^^"^f 
ver    Mr.  Brant,  for  you're  quiet  enough  and  no  trouble  at 
all— and  your  friend  looks  pleasant  I  must  say. 

The  room  was,  indeed,  remarkably  /^'P'-'^tf  f-"" 
blessed  with  much  furniture  in  addition  to  two  beds  an.l 
two  chairs  but  roomy  and  with  a  large  and  moderately  clean 

"'•t  what  about  terms  for  me  and  my  friend?"  said 

'^*Now"followed  friendly  argument  in  which  the  lady  and 
Stephen  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  one  ano'^er  Aft  r 
asserting  that  unoer  no  circumstances  whatever  could  slie 
"possiw/take  less  than  at  least  double  the  P''"  that  S  e^^^^^^^^ 
kered  her  she  suddenly,  at  the  sound  of  a  cMd  s  shrdl  cry 
ing  from  below,  shrugged  her  »hou  ders  w.tlu  Ther. 
young  Xisbeth  Anne  again  .  .  .  well,  Mr.  Brant  ave. 
your  own  way-I'm  contented  enough  I'm  sure,     and  van 

'%ut  the  little  discussion  had  brought  Peter  to  a  sharp 
real^ation  of  the  immediate  business  of  ways  and  means 
Sitting  on  one  of  the  beds  afterwards  with  Stephen  beside 

""  h'ow  much  We  we  got,  Stephen?  I've  got  thirty  bob." 
"Never  you  mind,  Peter.  We'll  soon  be  gettin  work. 
"  Why,  of  course.  I'll  force  'em  to  take  me.  Thats  al 
you  want  in  these  things-to  look  fierce  and  say  you  wont 
ffo  until  they  give  you  something— a  trial  anyhow. 
^Cd  sitting  there  on  the  bed  with  Stephen  beside  h.m  h 
felUmmenscfy  confident.     There  was  nothing  that  he  could 
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in  the  world  tolTd  hi^^r  t '^i„t:>  aTn"'''  """""» 
dear  old  Stephen  with  whom  he  m  st  talk      A-V^  """'^l 

They  sat  up  into  the  early  morninir   tilkino-      T\, 
.n  the  house  and   in  the  streets  a  "^i  H l;  tse  a^d"^!' 

'Tthef  e'^s  Z  Tir„otfo;"'"  '''  f-'^  ^"^'^^  ^- 
common  scheme  together  """  '"  *""''''  ^-''  '"'"  " 

ought  to  know  better  than  that      'E  Yin^'  !ot\     *'V!; 
™hce  in  him  but  'e's  always  after  ad  entu^re      'F^'l     "^ 

down  ,n   Cornwall-some  old   treasure  storv^tha/  T    ^ 
across  'im  and  'e  was  kind  to  me    """^  ^'o'J-that   I  came 
man    Mr    7=„ti        j  •  .  .    i  was  a  kind-  earted 

Wv  fond     f      '      .^  ""^^^  '""''"'  '»™  t"  «  '""1-     And  Vs 
>ery  tond  of  you,  Mr.  Peter." 

'  ^«s«  I  know."     Peter  was  vaguely  troubled      •■  T  t, 

Itroft.^TboUthin/^B^''^      '-^^'-  "  --'e 

Buttell  mesTen-,J  T»        *  '*,**'  '™^  ^  «'«"*  anyway. 

me,  Stephen,  what  youVe  been  do^ng  all  these  years! 
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And    why    you   let   me    be    nil   that   time   witho.rt   seeing 

'"'"Well  Mr.  Pftcr,  I  .liJn't  think  it  would  be  good  for 
you-Iwa  knowing  l..t»  o'  strange  people  time  and  agnm 
'a^d  then  you  migS  have  been  -'-^  "P  -'J',"-  ^\f, 
safe  enough  now,  Tn,  thinking,  and  Id  laxc  bee^"^»»^ 
enough  all  the  time  the  way  Cornwall  was  then  and  every 
one  sympathising  with  me—"  ,•„„>■• 

■■  But  what  have  you  been  doing  all  the  time. 

■■  I  was  in  America  a  bit  and  there  are  few  things  I 
haven't  worked  at  in  my  time-always  -■""S /"'  ^^^' j^ 
come-and  she  will  eomc  some  tunc— it  s  only  patience 
that's  wanted."  i      j  •• 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  from  her?  ,   ,       „     ■„y,f 

"There  was   a  line     r<e-just   a  hx^c->he ,   all  right. 
His  great  body  seemed  io  glow  with  confidence 

Peter  would  like  then  to  have  spoken  about  Clare  Rossi 
ter      But  no-some  shyness  held  him-one  day  he  would 

''"ne'lpTeked  his  few  possessions  carefully  and  then    on 
a   very   hard   bed,   dre.imlng   of   bombs,   of  Mrs.    Brocket 
dressed  as  a  ballet  dancer,  of  Mr.  Zanti  digg-//- fj?;/; 
beneath  the  grey  flags  of  Bennett  Square,  of  Clare  Elua 
Mb  Rossite/riding'down  Oxford  Street  -'^^^  t";,;  »»-| 
of  the  populace,  of  the  world  as  a  coloured  g  obe  o"  ^h'^" 
he,  Pet'er  Westcott,  the  author  of  that  masterpiece       Reuben 
Hallard,"  had  set  his  foot  ...  so,  triumphant,  he  slept. 


On  the  next  morning  the  Attack  on  London  began.  Tie 
house  in  Bucket  Lane  was  dark  and  grim  when  he  left  I 
-the  street  was  hidden  from  the  light  and  hung  like  a  str  p 
of  blak  ribbon  between  the  sunshine  of  the  broader  h,ph- 
wavs  that  lav  at  each  end  of  it.  It  was  a  Jewish  quar  or 
!!^otices  in  Yiddish  were  in  all  the  little  grimy  shop  win- 
dows Tn  the  bakers  and  the  sweetshops  and  the  laundries 
BuTr  wa  not,  this  Bucket  Lane,  a  street  wi*out  its  d.gni 
and  its  own  personal  little  cleanliness.  M.ad  its  a  tem,^ 
arsuch  things.  His  own  room  and  Mrs.  VV.lUams  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  had  been  clean. 
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But  as  he  cnme  down  out  of  these  str.ingo  murmurinff 

the  thnRS  that  they  were  oeeupied  in  doing,  Bucket  I  nnc 
stuck  ,n  h,s  h,.„d  ns  a  dark  little  quarry  into^whi  .  he  must 
eneounteTed  "    '  ''''"  "  r'  '""<^"'"'  •■''"^"  '^  '""1  '"-"while 

.r^^'ra ',".:::'•  ^"'='""«  ^"^  "'<=  ""'>'  -.''  ">  g^t 

Meanwhile   he   had   put   on   his   best,   had   Llaekened   his 

bowler  hat  agam  and  again  and  looked  finally  like  a  sailor 
on  shore  for  a  holiday.     Seven  years  in  Charing  Cross  Road 

shouldl"  ^"'""  ^"""  •'"  '^'""''''  "<"  '■^"'  '"»  •'"""d 
At  the  Mansion  House  he  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  a 
lumbermg  omnibus  and  sailed  down  through  the  City  U 
was  now  that  he  discovered  how  seldon,  during  hi  •seven 
years  he  had  ventured  beyond  his  little  square  of  country 
Below  h.m,  on  either  side  of  him,  binek  swarms  stirred  and 
moved,  now  fonning  ahead  of  him  patterns,  square  cfreks 
then  sudden  y  rising  it  appeared  like  insects  and  in  a  cToud 
surging  against  the  high  stone  buildings.  All  men-men 
moving  w.th  eyes  straight  ahead  of  them,  bent  furious  v 
upon  some  business,  but  assembling,  retreating,  ad™TdnJ 

<.l.o»e  them  played  a  game.  Imagine  that,  in  some  moment 
of  boredom,  the  Hand  were  to  brush  the  little  p?  eeralde 
were  o  close  the  board  and  put  it  away,  then  wfth  wit 
.gnommy  and  feeble  helplessness  would  these  liUle  Uack 
figures  topple  clumsily  into  heaps. 

Down  through  the  midst  of  them  the  omnibus,  like  a  man 
with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  surrounded  by  the  chatter 
of  cabs  and  carts   and   bicycles,  stammered   its^  way      The 

w  V      pTr-   T     ff'  '^'""?  ™""=  "P  *"  them  and  fel 
away      Peters  heart  daneed-London  was  here  at  last  and 

tj  Zu  ,^'""'"  ^'i'"''''  "'^  ^'''^  ""ens  of  Bucket 
Lane  and  the  clamour  of  the  city  had  together  been  the  kev 
for  the  unlocking  of  its  gates.  ^ 

Ludgate  Hill  caught  them 'into  its  heart,  held  them  for 
Fleerstreet!  '""^  ""'"  ^'"'"  '"  ''''  -nfustn  of 

Here  it  was  at  last  then  with  its  typewriters  and  its  tele- 
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plioncs  and  ils  printing  machinei  hurling  with  a  whir  and 
clatter  the  news  of  the  world  into  the  air,  and  above  it 
brooding,  lilte  nn  immense  brain — the  God  of  its  restless 
activity — the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

Peter  climbed  down  from  his  omnibus  because  he  saw  on 
his  right  a  Public  Reading  Room.  Here  in  tnttertd  and 
anxious  company,  he  studied  the  papers  and  took  down  ad- 
dresses in  a  note  book.  He  was  frightened  for  nn  instant 
by  the  feet  that  shuffled  up  and  down  the  floor  from  paper 
to  paper.  There  was  something  most  hopeless  in  the  sound 
of  that  shuffle. 

"  'Ave  yer  a  cigarette  on  yer.  Mister,  that  yer  wouldn't 
mind — " 

He  turned  round  and  at  once,  like  blows,  two  fierce  gaunt 
eyes  struck  him  in  the  face.  Two  eyes  staring  from  some 
dirty  brown  pieces  of  cloth  on  end,  it  seemed,  by  re.ison  of 
their  own  pathetic  striving  for  notice,  rather  than  because 
of  any  life  inside  them. 

Peter  murmured  something  and  hurried  away.  Suppos- 
ing that  editors  .  .  .  but  no,  this  was  not  the  proper  be- 
ginning of  a  successful  day.  But  toe  place,  down  steps 
under  the  earth,  with  its  miserable  shadows  was  not  pleasant 
to  remember. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  office  oi  The  Morning  World. 
He  remembered  his  remark  to  Steph'n  about  self-assertion, 
but  his  heart  sank  as  he  entered  the  large  high  room  with 
its  railed  counter  running  round  the  /-■ntre  of  it — a  barrier 
cold,  impassable.  Already  several  pc.ple  were  sitting  on 
chairs  that  were  ranged  along  the  wall. 

Peter  went  up  boldly  to  the  counter  an-i  a  very  thin  yoiini? 
man  with  a  stone  hatchet  instead  of  a  fac"  and  his  hair  very 
wonderfully  parted  in  the  middle — so  accorrtely  parted  tliit 
Peter  could  think  of  nothing  else — watched  him  coldly  over 
the  barrier. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  Editor." 
"Have  you  an  appointment?" 
"  No." 

"  Oh,  I'm  afraid  that  it  would  be  impossible  «rHb<?nl  an 
appointment." 

"  Is  there  any  one  wliom  I  could  see  ?  " 
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the  ImtchetXe  '"^""'"'^'l  *»!.  tl,i,  voung  ,„„„ 

paper.  Tl™„'^°^  '^  ""'-•»  -.v  ,..,.„  f„,  ,,  „„ 
"  Oh  '  "      Tl 

Peter  melted   awav      Th„   e 
very  glad.     The  sto7e  bll^^Le^d"  ^^^  ''""   ^'^"^  "" 
called  some  one  a  long  way  ,,!,«.'     """"■  '' "^  "'''' 
He  stood  outside  the  great  office,  „f   rl  "«  '"  "'"  ""''■ 
«nd  looked  across  the  valley  at  tl»   ^!  f  i  ."'"*   "'"'•''' 

«bove  the  moving  threa^of  1  „*«  '''•"''""'"' ''I"''«^d 
sxrdly  upset  by  this  unfort.m  !  F  ^^"''''-  "''  *••"<  "l.- 
l-ave  expected  f  Of  X  "  '  '"'7-  ^^■'""  ~"'d  t-e 
hi»  ■•n-gnificance  against  Ckrnd  "r '^',/"  ^''""''^  «'"« 
must  try  many  timfs  before  his'"!:  T,  1 ,  J"""^"'  ''^ 
"  was  absurd  that  he  should  .mn^f .,  .  I  ^  «'""  ''"»• 
I'atchet-faeed  young  man  pu  ledh-  ""'*J^''"ff-  But  the 
now  as  he  ]<-C  "  .  "5  ?"""!?  •""•  ««  seemed  to  see 
faces  of  tho...      ,  ^^  {Z"    t  ''''"'•  »  '"''""'^  '"  th' 

tl>ere  figure.,  .>  •  .,  ,.,„  ,;J"-  ^'"reover  he  saw.  I.ere  and 
erowd,  bending  into  the  gutter  fo?""*..'"  """^  •""  °^  "'« 
dropped-lean!  haggard  fa"es    burn  "«  """  ''"'^  ^"^ 

to  see  them  as  a  chain  that  «!      a     ^  *■""  "  '  "  ''e  •«•««" 

t..iS  at  t^.e^^Sinnr:^i^V^  '-'"'^  '^""^ 
^s  certain.  He  waf  ashamed  Jn/f^- ''''-''  """"  -^-'f^a' 
fl'ose   the   offices   of   rAeZlr  a  '""'  '",'"''  P''P"' 

journal  that  brightened  the  w^^U  -1  •"  P^P"'"  ""eiety 
tempered  smile  !verv  F,;^  ^  •"'"''  '*'   ''''^erful  ge«d- 

-l"ch  he  found  hTmsdf^a/Lar'T  ""'  ""^  "°»  - 
pink  wall-paper,  anflLhtara  li   1:1'"^'  "^  t'^  '^  ^"^^' 

^n=^^1-a£3^'=^---a^ 
--ned  by  a  tin/offie7b:;  ^h'o  SlrbTl/etS 
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of  shining  br.-iss  buttons  and  shining  little  boots  and  shining 

hair. 

"And  wli.it  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?      he  said. 

"  1  should  like  to  see  the  Editor,"  Peter  explained. 

"  Your  name?  "  said  the  Shining  One. 

Peter  had  no  cards.  He  blamed  himself  for  the  omission 
and  stammered  in  his  reply. 

The  Boy  gave  the  lady  at  the  typewriter  a  very  knowing 
look  and  disappeared.  He  swiftly  returned  and  said  that 
Mr.  Boset  could  see  Mr.  Westcott  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
for  a  few  minutes  only. 

Mr.  Boset  sat  resplendent  in  a  room  that  was  co.oured 
a  bright  green.  He  was  himself  stout  and  red-faced  and  ot 
a  surpassing  smartness,  his  light  blue  suit  was  very  tight 
at  the  waist  and  very  broad  over  the  hips,  his  white  spats 
gleamed,  his  pearl  pin  stared  like  an  eye  across  the  room, 
his  neck  bulged  in  red  folds  over  his  collar  Mr.  Boset 
was  eating  chocolates  out  of  a  little  cardboard  box  and  his 
attention  was  continually  held  by  the  telephone  that  sum- 
moned him  to  its  side  at  frequent  intervals.  He  was  how- 
ever  exceedingly   pleasant.     He   begged   Peter   to   take  a 

"  "Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Westcott,  will  y"?  ,  X^'TTu  ""•'' 
—yes— This  is  6140  Strand.  Hullo!  Hullo!  Oh-.s 
that  you,  Mrs.  Wyman?  Good  morning— yes,  splendid, 
thank  you— never  fitter— Very  busy  yes,  of  course—what--- 
Lunch  Thursday?  .  .  .  Oh,  but  delighted.  Just  let  me  look 
at  my  book  a  moment?  Yes— quite  f''^^— Who?  lh«= 
Frasers  and  Pigots?     Oh!  delightful!  1.30,  delightful! 

Mr  Boset,  settled  once  more  in  his  chair  was  as  charming 
as  possible.  You  would  suppose  that  the  whole  day  w.is 
at  Peter's  service.  He  wanted  to  know  a  great  many  things. 
Peter's  hopes  ran  high. 

"Well — what  have  you  got  to  show? 
written  ? " 

Peter  had  written  a  novel. 

"Published?" 

"^o-"  ,     ... 

"Well  ...  got  anything  else? 

"  No— not  just  at  present." 

"  Oh  well— must  have  something  to  show  you  know- 


What  have  you 
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"  v^^""     ^^"'^  ''opes  were  in  his  boots. 
Yes— must   have   something   to   sliow— "     Mr    Boset's 

sdecti^n"'''  ^""'"^  '"'"  *'"'  '^"^^"d  !»"'  ""  a  voyage  of 
alon^-!!""'''"""*''™    ^'""'''^    '^""''"    sometliing    send    it 

"  I  suppose  there  isn't  anything  I  can  do " 

Well  our  staff,  you  know,  is  filled  up  to  the  eyes  as 
It  is-fellows  wa.tmg-lots  of  'em-yes,  you  show  us  what 
you  ean  do  Write  an  article  or  two.  Buy  The  Mascot  and 
see  the  kind  of  thing  we  like.  Ves-Excuse  me.  th.  f.W 
phone— Yes— Yes  6140  Strand.  ..." 

Peter  found  himself  once  more  in  the  outer  room  and  thet 
ushered  forth  by  the  Shining  Boy  he  was  in  the  street. 
nv.-IlT"''  ';""8''y  ""^  ""d  sought  an  A.B.C.  shop  and  there 
o^er  the  cold  marble-topped  tables  consulted  his  list  The 
next  attempt  should  be  The  Saturday  IlluHrated,  one  of  the 
leading  illustrated  weeklies,  and  perhaps  there  he  would  be 
more  successful,  As  he  sat  in  the  A.B.C.  shop  and  watched 
the  squares  of  street  opposite  the  window  he  felt  suddenly 
that  no  effort  of  his  would  enable  him  to  struggle  success- 
fully against  those  indifferent  crowds. 

Above  the  houses  in  the  patch  of  blue  sky  that  filled  the 
window-pane  soft  bundles  of  cloud  streamed  like  flags  lie- 
iore  the  wind.  Into  these  soft  grey  meshes  the  sun  was 
swept  and  with  a  cold  shudder  Fleet  Street  fell  into  shadow 
beyond  It  and  above  it  the  great  dome  burned;  a  compan^ 
ot  sandwich  men,  advertising  on  their  stooping  bodies  the 
latest  musical  comedy,  crept  along  the  gutter. 


At  the  offices  of  The  Saturday  Illustrated  they  told  him 
hat  if  he  returned  at  four  o'clock  he  would  be  able  to  see 
tlie  Editor.  He  walked  about  and  at  last  sat  down  on  the 
Jvmbankment  and  watched  the  barges  slide  down  the  river, 
rhe  water  was  feathery  and  sometimes  streamed  into  lines 
Ike  spun  silk  reflecting  many  colours,  and  above  the  water 
Uie  clouds  turned  and  wheeled  and  changed  against  the 
'.mpid  blue.     The  little  slap  that  the  motion  of"  the  rivei 
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gave  to  the  stone  embankment  reminded  him  of  the  wooden 
jetty  at  Trcliss — the  place  was  strangely  sweet — the  roar 
of  the  Strand  was  far  away  and  muffled. 

As  he  sat  there  listening  there  seemed  to  come  up  to  him, 
straight  out  of  the  river,  strange  impersonal  noises  that  had 
to  do  with  no  definite  sounds.  He  was  reminded  of  a  story 
that  he  had  once  read,  a  story  concerning  a  nice  young  man 
who  caught  the  disease  known  as  the  Horror  of  London. 
Peter  thought  tliat  in  the  air,  coming  from  nowhere,  intangi- 
ble, floating  between  the  river  and  the  sky  something 
stirred  .  .  . 

Big  Ben  struck  quarter  to  four  and  he  turned  once  more 
into  the  Strand. 

The  editor  of  The  SatuTday  Illustrated  was  a  very  differ- 
ent person  from  Mr.  Boset.  At  a  desk  piled  with  papers, 
stern,  gaunt  and  sharp-chinned,  his  words  rattled  out  of  his 
mouth  like  peas  onto  a  plate.  But  Peter  saw  that  he  had 
humorous  twinkling  eyes. 

"  Well,  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  I've  never  tried  anything — but  I  feel  that  I  should 
learn — " 

"  Learn !  Do  you  suppose  this  office  is  a  nursery  shop 
for  teaching  sucklings  how  to  draw  their  milk.''  Are  yor 
ready  for  anything  ?  " 

"  Anything — " 

"  Yes — they  all  say  that.  Journalism  isn't  any  fun,  you 
know." 

"  I'm  not  looking  for  fun." 

"Well,  it's  the  damnedest  trade  out.  Anything's  better. 
But  you  want  to  write  ?  " 

"  I  must." 

"  Yes — exactly.  Well,  I  like  the  look  of  you.  More 
blood  and  bones  than  most  of  the  rotten  puppies  that  come 
into  this  office.  I've  no  job  for  you  at  the  moment  though. 
Go  back  to  your  digs  and  write  something — anything  you 
like — and  send  it  along — leave  me  your  address.  Oh,  ho! 
Bucket  Lane — hard  uj)  ?  " 

"  I'm  all  right,  thank  you.' 

"All  right,  I  wasn't  offering  you  charity — no  need  to 
put  your  pride  up.  I  shan't  forget  you  ...  but  send  me 
something." 
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HfJ?"  '''°"^'  ^f^,  """^  enveloped  the  sun.  As  Peter  . 
lit  e  encouraged  by  this  last  experience  but  Mred  with  a 
dun  hstless  fatigue,  crept  into  the  dark  channe  of  fiickej 
Lane,  the  ram  began  to  faU  with  heavy  solemn  drops 
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THERE  could  be  nothing  odder  than  the  picture  that 
Brockctt's  and  Bennett  Square  presented  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  Bucket  Lane.  How  peaceful  and  happy 
those  evenings  (once  considered  a  little  dreary  perhaps  and 
monotonous)  now  seemed!  Those  mormngs  in  the  dusty 
bookshop,  Mr.  Zanti,  Herr  GottfriedMrs.  Brockett,  then 
Brockctt's  with  its  strange  kind-hearted  company— the  din- 
ing-room,  fie   marble   r-Ulars,  the   green   curta.ns-Norah 

^  Not^only  did  It  seem  another  lifetime  when  he  had  been 
there  but  also  inevitably,  one  was  threatened  with  never 
getting  back.  Bucket  Lane  was  another  world-from  its 
irimv  windows  one  looked  upon  every  tragedy  thf  1;'^ 
had  to  offer.  Into  i^s  back  courts  were  born  muddled  in- 
decent little  lives,  there  blindly  to  wallow  until  the  earth 
called  them  back  to  itself  again. 

But  it  was  in  the  attitude  of  Bucket  Lane  to  the  Great 
Inevitable  that  the  essential  diflFerence  was  to  he  observed. 
In  Bennett  Square  things  had  been  expected  and,  for  the 
most  part,  obtained.  Catastrophes  came  lumbermg  into 
their  midst  at  times  but  rising  in  the"  mormng  one  might 
decently  expect  tc  go  to  rest  at  night  in  safety.  In  Bucket 
Lane  there  was  no  safety  but  defiance-fierce,  bitterly 
humorous,  truculent  defiance.  Bucket  Lane  was  a  be- 
leaguered army  that  stood  behind  the  grime  and  dirty  wal 
on  Huard.  From  the  earliest  moment  there  the  faces  of  all 
the  babies  born  into  Bucket  Lane  caught  the  strain  of  cau- 
tious resistance  that  was  always  to  remain  with  them. 
Life  in  Bucket  Lane,  for  every  one  from  the  youngest  infant 
to  the  oldest  idiot,  was  War.  War  against  Order  and  Civi- 
lised Force.  War  also  against  that  great  unseen  Hand 
that  might  at  any  moment  swoop  down  upon  any  one  ol  them 
and  bestow  fire,  death  and  imprisonment  upon  its  victims. 
To  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  Mission  the  citizens 
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of  Bucket  Lane  presented  an  amused  and  cynical  tolerance. 
If  those  poor,  meek,  frightened  creatures  chose  some  faint- 
hearted attempts  at  flattery  and  submission  before  this 
abommable  Deity— well,  they  did  no  harm. 

Mrs.  Williams  said  to  Miss  Connacher,  a  bright-faced 
young  woman  from  St.  Matthew's  Mission—"  And  I'm  sure 
were  always  delighted  to  see  you.  Miss.  But  you  can't 
ave  us  gom-  and  being  grateful  on  our  bended  knees  to  the 
sort  of  person  as  according  to  your  account  of  it  gave  me 
my  ftrst  usband  'oo  was  a  blackguard  if  ever  there  was 
one,  and  my  last  child  wot  'ad  rickets  and  so  'andsomely 
arranged  me  to  go  brcakin'  my  leg  one  night  coming  back 
troma  party  and  sliding  on  the  stairs,  and  in  losin*  my  little 
bit  o  charm  and  as  near  the  workus  as  ever  yer  see— no— 
it  ain  t  common  sense." 

,.  7°."''l'}''^  *?'^f  Connacher  vaguely  looking  around  for  a 
list  of  Mrs.  Williams'  blessings  and  finding  none  to  speak 
01,  had  no  reply. 

But  the  astonishing  thing  was  that  Peter  seemed  at  once 
to  be  seized  with  the  Bucket  Lane  position.  He  was  now 
he  understood,  in  a  world  of  earthquake— wise  citizens  lived 
trom  minute  to  minute  and  counted  on  no  longer  safety.  He 
began  also  to  eliminate  everything  that  was  not  absolutely 
essential.  At  Brockett's  he  had  never  consciously  done 
without  anything  that  he  wanted— in  Bucket  Lane  he  dis- 
carded to  the  last  possible  shred  of  possession. 

He  had  returned  from  his  first  day's  hunting  with  the  re- 
solve that  before  he  ventured  out  again  he  would  have  some- 
^'"Jl  ,,  ""'•  ^'*''  *  precious  sixpence  he  bought  a  copy 
°J.,  H  5"*'°'  ^"^  **'"''''^  it-there  was  a  short  story  en- 
titled Mrs  Adair's  Co."-and  an  article  on  "  What  Society 
A"  .  r^  remaining  pages  of  the  number  were  filled 
with  pictures  and  Chatter  from  Day  to  Day."  This  gaily- 
coloured  production  lying  on  one  of  the  beds  in  the  dark 
room  in  Bucket  Lane  seemed  singularly  out  of  place  Its 
pages  fluttered  in  the  breeze  that  came  through  the  window 
cracks—  Maison  Tep "  it  cried  feebly  to  the  screaming 
children  m  the  court  below,  "  is  a  very  favourite  pla-e  for 
supper  just  now,  with  Maitre  Savori  as  its  popular  chef  and 
its  admirably  stocked  cellars.  ..." 

Peter  gave  himself  a  fortnight  in  which  to  produce  some- 
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thing  that  he  could  "  show."  Stephen  meanwhile  had  found 
work  as  a  waiter  in  one  of  the  small  Soho  restaurants;  it  was 
only  a  temporary  engagement  but  he  hoped  to  get  something 
better  within  a  week  or  two. 

For  the  moment  all  was  well.  At  the  end  of  his  fortnight, 
with  four  things  written  Peter  meant  to  advance  once  more 
to  the  attack.  Meanwhile  he  sat  with  a  pen,  a  penny  bottle 
of  ink  and  an  exercise  book  and  did  what  he  could.  At  the 
end  of  the  fortnight  he  had  written  "  The  Sea  Road,"  an 
essay  for  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  largely  respon- 
sible, "  The  Redgate  Mill,"  a  story  of  the  fantastic,  terrible 
kind,  "  Stones  for  Bread,"  moralising  on  Bucket  Lane,  and 
the  "  Red-Haired  Boy,"  a  somewhat  bitter  reminiscence  of 
Dawson's.  Of  this  the  bast  was  undoubtedly  "  The  Sea 
Road,"  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Peter  knew  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  all  of  them.  "  Reuben  Hallard  " 
he  had  written  because  he  had  to  write  it,  these  four  things 
he  had  written  because  he  ought  to  write  them  .  .  .  difference 
sufficient.  Nevertheless,  he  put  them  into  halfpenny  wrap- 
pers and  sent  them  away. 

In  the  struggle  to  produce  these  things  he  had  not  found 
that  fortnight  wearisome.  Before  him,  every  day,  there 
was  the  evening  when  Stephen  would  return,  to  which  he 
might  look  forward.  Stephen  was  always  very  late — often 
U  was  two  o'clock  before  he  came  in,  but  they  had  a  talk 
before  going  to  sleep.  And  here  in  these  evenings  Stephen 
developed  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  developed  because 
Peter  had  really  never  known  him  before. 

Stephen  had  never  appeared  to  Peter  as  a  character  at 
all.  In  the  early  days  Peter  had  been  too  young.  Stephen 
had,  at  that  time,  been  simply  something  to  be  worshipped, 
without  any  question  or  statement.  Now  that  worshipping 
had  gone  and  the  space  that  it  left  had  to  be  filled  by 
some  new  relationship,  something  that  could  only  come 
slowly,  out  of  the  close  juxtaposition  that  living  together 
in  Bucket  Lane  had  provided. 

And  it  was  Stephen  who  found,  unconsciously  and  quite 
simply,  the  shape  and  colour  of  Peter's  idea  of  him. 
Peter  had  in  reality,  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,  and  had 
Stephen  been  a  whit  more  self-conscious  the  effect  would 
have  been  spoiled. 
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icnl  liabit   ftl  W  conveyance,  of  sheer  phys- 

""•  eta  In  le™  of  comple,!.,.  H,   S.    '  "i  "f  "' 

ffirin/on.'"^  t  :3","„s°h"  'r"-"  "■-'■* 

him,  and  would  rather  hpVl        *k    °  '°"«  "'  P'*"  "«"J«<1 
rt.       .  ,.7  Mtiier  be  there  than  anywhere  pUp      f-,, 

the  rest  life  was  a  matter  of  birth  and  deATh   n*  1     •" 

*.^tV'„rei;^-.T.f--s;it- 

To  Peter's  progress  this  simplicity  of  Stephen  was  o* 
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vast  importance.  The  boy  had  now  reached  an  age  and  a 
perod  where  emotions,  judgments,  Partialities,  conelusum 
and  surmises  were  fighting  furious  y  for  do""  "'"n-  «" 
seven  years  at  Brocketfs  had  been,  mtrospecUvely,  of  1  ttle 
moment  He  had  been  too  busy  discovering  the  things  that 
ThTr  people  had  discovered  and  written  down  to  thmk  very 

much  about  himself.  •  i.    i      v^  „i„r„^A 

Now  released  from  the  domination  «  ^^'.^^^'"IS^ 
Into  a  whirlpool  of  surmise  about  himself.  During  the  fort- 
night that  he  sat  writing  his  articles  in  Bucket  Lane  he  flew 
he  sank,  according  to  his  moods.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  decided  on  one  path  and  set  out  eagerly  to 
follow  it  others  crossed  it  and  bewildered  him. 

He  was  now  on  that  iinwholesome,  absorbing,  thrilling, 

dangerous  path  of  self-discovery.     Opposed  to  this  was  the 

rnarUeulate:  friendly  soul  of  Stephen.     Stephen  understood 

nothing    and    at    the    same    time    understood    everything. 

rS  the  testing  of  his  few  simple  laws  Peter's  complex- 

ufes  often  vanishfd  ...  but  vanished  only  to  recur  agau, 

unsatisfied,   demanding   a   subtler  answer.     It  was   during 

♦ho,7  davs   throuRh  aU  the  trouble  ind  even  horror  that  so 

fhorUy  cmne  upon  them  both,  that  Stephen  realis^  with  . 

dul    unreasoned  pain,  like  lead  at  the  heart,  that  Peter  wa 

Mssine  inevitably  from  him  into  a  country  whither  S  ephen 

S  no   follow-to  deal  with  issues  that  Stephen  could  not 

f„  any  kind  of  way,  understand.     Stephen  reahsed  t^s  many 

days  before  Peter  even  dimly  perceived  it,  and  the  older  man 

by  the  love  that  he  had  for  the  boy  whom  he  had  k""''" J """ 

fhe  very  first  period  of  his  growth  was  enabkd,  althou 

dimly,  to  see  beyond,  above  all  these  '""Pl^^'^^'' *»  ^  ^' 

when   Peter  would   once  more,  having  learnt  and  suffered 

much  in  the  meanwhile,  come  back  to  that  first  simphcity. 

But  that  day  was  far  distant. 


On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Peter  finished  tk 
last  of  his  five  attempts  to  take  the  London  J""™''^ 
storm  Stephen  returned  from  his  restaurant  earher  tha 
Lual-so  early  indeed,  that  Peter,  had  he  not  b^en  so  W 
on  his  own  immediate  affairs,  must  have  noticed  and  qu« 
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Honed  it     He  might,  too,  have  observed  that  Stephen    now 
though  he  were  uneasy  about  something. 

Soad  "^''5'^ J"""  ]'"'  coneluding  sentenf^  of  "The  Sc^ 

W»tlf       A  ^"l  "J  "^"P  ""''  '""'''«''  «••'"«'"  concerning 
himself,  and  brolce  from  that  introspection,  on  StcDhen'T  " 
nval,  .n  a  state  of  unhappy  morbidit'y  and  entire tff io";. 

Their  supper  was  beer,  sardines  and  cheese. 
" nu  T    uuf'^^K^"'^"^  ••"«  ^^"  evening,"  Peter  said 
.r^i^'^^^"  °"  *■"=  ""•^  ''^'''^'''  •«^"  beating  h!s  w/f.' 
"ter  a  bit,  and  went  down  to  see  what  I  could  do      Th, 
family  was  mopping  her  head  with  water  and  he  was  sittTn^ 

Sgfw'"    ""'   "''"''"''    ""^    ««ernoon.*^he;-"^ 

•  V«    ^^"V  ?'l  Stephen,  looking  at  the  floor. 
K„„  tif  ~l    ,   ,'f  *  \^^"  ""ogcther  cheerful— and  his  eet- 
ling  the  chuck  hke  that  set  me  thinking.     Ifs  awfullv  l„?ll 
.vou-ve  got  your  job  ,11  right  and  of  course  now  I  v'iute^ 
Aese  things  and  ha.e  got  'something  to  show,"  I'll  1^  aU 

"Bui  it  d'oeT  """f   '"'  a.^oment  a   little 'uncertlfy 
Hut  It  does,  you  know,  make  one  a  bit  frightened    this 

fc-Co^ts^^rS^^^tt:?^ 

J^oV^nXfoTth-eX^^.^^'"^  •      •  *  "^  '--•'  ^"^  -" 
taidiwSy""'"'*  ""^'^"^  *"  ^  ^"8''*™^''  "tout,-  Stephen  ' 

.Cr^tvi:\-^;..-=-pi^^ 

^omeul;;,^"'"   *"  ""   "'""■     °^  -"■•-  y-'"  be  getting 

boJ'^Sfp'l'l*  ^  ''fM  ^P«"''i"«  yo"  money  like  this.  Do  vou 
Thai'.  5  '  ^  ^  "'""'''  "■""'"  yo"  ^"e  o"t  of  work  iT 
Tb.t  sounds  a  rotten  thing  to  say  but  I  hate  being  gvenl^ 
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all  like  this,  especially  when  you  haven't  got  much  of  youi 
own  either — "  .  ,     ,  .... 

"Between  friends,"  said  Stephen  slowly,  swinging  his 
leg  backwards  and  forwards  and  making  the  bed  creak  un- 
der his  weight,  "  there  aren't  any  giving  or  taking— its  just 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Peter  hurriedly,  frightened  lest 
he  should  have  hurt  his  feelings,  "  of  course  it's  all  right 
between  you  and  me.  But  all  the  same  I'm  rather  eagir 
to  be  earning  part  of  it." 

They  were  silent  for  a  time.  Bucket  L.ine  too  seemed 
silent  and  through  their  little  windw,  between  the  black 
roofs  and  chimneys,  a  cluster  of  stars  twinkled  as  thouRh 
they  had  found  their  way,  bj  accident,  into  a  very  dirty 
neighbourhood  and  were  trying  to  get  out  of  it  again. 

Peter  was  busy  fishing  for  his  thoughts;  at  last  he  cauglil 
one  and  held  it  out  to  Stephen's  innocent  gaze. 

"  It  isn't,"  he  said,  "  like  anything  so  much  as  catchin!? 
a  disease  from  an  infectious  neighbourhood.  I  think  if  . 
lived  here  with  five  thousand  a  year  I  should  still  be  fright- 
ened.    It's  in  the  air."  ^      ,       .  j, 

"  Being  frightened,"  said  Stephen  rather  hurriedly  . 
speaking  with  a  kind  of  shame,  as  though  he  _  had  .  ne 
something  to  which  he  would  rather  not  own  up,  is  a  .<mA 
of  'abit.  Very  soon,  Peter,  you'll  know  what  it  s  like  and 
take  it  as  it  comes."  ....      j 

"  Oh,"  said  Peter,  "  if  it's  that  kind  of  being  frightened 
—seeing  I  mean  quite  clearly  the  things  you're  frightened 
of_why,  that's  pretty  easy.     One  of  the  first  books  I  ey,r 
•  read  -'  Henry   Lcssingham,'   by   Galleon,   you   know,   I  ve 
talked  about  him  to      u— had  a  long  bit  about  it— couraRe  i 
mean.     He  made  it  a  Kind  of  parable,  countries  youd  got  to 
go  through  before  you'd  learnt  to  be  really  brave;  and  ttif 
first,  and  by  far  the  easiest  courage  is  the  sort  that  you  want 
when  you  haven't  got  things— the  sort  the  Gambits  wniil- 
when  you're  starving  or  out  of  a  job.     Well,  that's  I  suppose 
the  easiest  kind  and  yet  I'm  funking  it.     So  what  on  earth 
am  I  going  to  do  when  the  harder  business  comes  along. 
.  .      Stephen,  I'm  beginning  to  have  a  secret  and  uncom- 
fortable suspicion  that  your  friend,  Peter  Westcott,  is  a  poor 
creature." 
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»  I'  ''"•iTi  '!■*  ^°''^'"  '"^^  Stephen  furiously  and  kickinir 
out  w.th  h  ,  le,  a,  though  he  had  got  so,„e  eapecW  enety'f 
back  direetly  m  front  of  him,  "that  you've  finished  them 

wrS  tifr"'"-  ''■'''"'  '"^"  «"«"•  here  thinkin'  and 
wntin  till  you  ve  given  yerself  blue  devils-down-alona 
too  w,h  all  them  poor  ereatures  hittin'  each  oTher  and 
alone-~'   ""«""'   '"   '""■''   ''^"   ^^   "P   here   so  Ueb 

wiih^v^^^t-r;!!? "''  ""l?:  "•  Stephen-if,  nothing  to  do 
7n^JT  M  [  r'*  """"  y°"  '^^n  "■»"»««  nnd  nobody 

m  the  world  can  help  me.  It's  seven  vears  and  a  bit  now 
since  I  left  Cornwall,  isn't  it?  "  "       "  ■""  "  ■>"  °°*' 

"'  TiV'  i."'*'  ^'^Phen,  looking  across  nt  him. 
All  that  time  I've  never  had  a  word  nor  n  .iffn  f,„„. 
any  one  there.     Well    you   might  have   thought    Lt   th" 
Welif  it  L't-"""*'"  *°  ^"""^  "«'"  """^  ^"'■"  '*•  • 

cWd  it'ri^h"  !ly^y"'<'   "•""*   -"   "X'*  «-•     Y-'- 
"  No,  I  haven't  cleared  it— that's  just  the  point      I  don't 

S'l  waV/'""  "S^'S'"*-  ^"  t''^  ti'me  -was  wTth 
Zanh   I   was  reading  so  hard  and   living  so  safely  that  ^ 

r^'ut'Tf  l"'  7T\"''?   '   "^  '''°"'''  that   I   though 
"  M'hat's  been  coming  on  you '  " 

^j?^dkth&m;-z^'^,r^ 

S;  thTng-i-'    '"""'^  ""'  '  '=""  '-"'^  "-^  "■<«''  extraor- 

^^t:^:^r^:z^'z^  '''''-'■'  "'^  ■"'"'" 

eo  under  ipM^V^r"  "^  8""'^^''"'er  and  father  both 
nt  any  one  thmg-you  can  call  it  drink  if  you  like-but 

anvth,  "  ,r"^-     ^"^*'""«  '""^-women  or  drink 

or  anything  J  o„  l,ke-as  long  as  we  lose  control   and  let 

S  it     inf  '"  "P^ir  5'""'-     ^''  ''™  8^'  "  once-rl  S 
get  It — and  we  re  really  done — "  * 

Peter  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on  hurriedly 
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•8  though  he  were  telling  >  .tory  and  hnd  only  a  littlo  time 

*".t:t\h°atl"n".ll-if.  wo„e  thnn  that.  Tve  l.-cn  fcel- 
inB  these  last  weeks  as  though  ray  father  were  sitting  there 
in  that  beastly  house  with  that  Hlthy  woman-and  w.Umg 
me— absolutely  with  all  his  might— to  go  under— 

••  But  what  is  it,"  said  Stephen,  going,  as  always,  to  the. 
simplest  aspeet  of  the  ease,  "  that  you  exactly  want  to  do? 

"Oh,  1  don't  know  .  .  .  just  to  let  loose  the  whole  th.ng 
—I  did  break  out  once  at  Broekclfs-Ive  never  tol.  any- 
body but  I  got  badly  drunk  one  night  and  then  went  back 
^h  some  wLan.  ..  .  Oh!  it  was  all  filthy-but  I  was 
Tad.  wild,  for  hours  .  .  .  insane-and  that  ".ght  .n  h. 
middle  of  it  all,  sitting  there  as  plamly  as  you  pl«^»'«.  ""'^ 
!^   Seaw   House,   I    saw   my   father-as   pla.nly   as    I    sec 

'"'"'a'i'i  young  men,"  said  Stephen,  "  'ave  got  to  g"  tl>">"gl' 
a  bi  of  filth  You  aren't  the  sort  of  fellow,  Peter,  th.t 
stays  there.  Your  wanting  not  to  shows  that  you  11  eome 
out  of  it  all  right."  .  ,.  .,.  , 

Here  was  a  case  where  Stephen's  8.mpl.c.t..s  were  ob- 
viously of  little  avail.  ..     .,       ..  ■»•, 

"Ah,  but  don't  you  see,"  said  Peter  .mpaticntly,  its 
not  the  thing  itself  that  I  feel  matters  so  much,  alhougli 
thys  rotten'enough.  but  it's  the  beastly  deW -re..  Ipcr- 
sonal-I  tell  you  I  saw  hint  catch  my  grand  fat  ur  as  t  ght 
as  though  he'd  been  there  in  the  room  ...  and  my  father 
too  I  tell  you,  this  last  week  or  two  I  'vc  been  almost  m.d 
:  .  wanting  to  chuck  it  all,  this  fighting  and  the  rest  and 
iust  go  down  and  grovel  ...  ^.      „      „;j 

"I  expect  it's  regular  work  you're  wantmg,  said 
Stephen,  "keeping  your  mind  busy.  It's  bad  to  ave  yot^ 
sort  of  brain  wandering  round  with  nothing  to  feed  on. 
It'll  be  all  right,  boy,  in  a  day  or  two  when  you  ve  got  some 

^"peter's  head  dropped  forward  on  to  his  hands.  ''I  d™'' 
know-it's  like  going  round  in  a  circle.  \ou  fee,  Stcplun, 
what  makes  it  all  so  difficult  is-well,  I  do" t  know  ..^ 
why  I  haven't  told  you  before  ...  but  the  fact  .s-I  n,  m 

^""^^Tknew  it  a  while  back,"  laid  Stephen  quietly,  "  watch- 
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Well,  its  nil   li(i,).l<s.,  oC  course.     I   don't  >mii>oH   I 
»I.alI  ever  see  h.-r  ,.«,.in  ...  but  tl.af.  *!«"■     3  ,hi 
look.ng  for  work  so  diffieult-I've  been  wanting  "o  get  on 

^v "0^"  \r^  ''"'"■''.'"  "'"''  •'"'"  ''■  '"»  ™""'  round  and 
•ay  Oh  well,  jou  cant  get  her,  you  know.  That's  a,  im- 
possible a,  anything-so  you'd  better  have  your  fl  nVwhUc 
y"  "">•  ■  •  •■     ilyOod;     I'm,,  beast!"     ^     '  "'"»  *'"" 

bare'mtl'e'rol''  '""'  '"'"  "'"'  "  '"""""'  """  """^  ^- 

"Nobody  ain't  going  to  touch  you  while  I'm  here"  he 
«|d^  simply  as  though  he  were  ch/llenging  devils  and  men 

Peter  looked  up  and  smiled.  "What  an  old  brick  you 
are,  he  sa.d.  Do  you  remember  that  fight  Christmas 
mne,  years   ago?         .  You're   always   like   that.  r" 

been  an  ass  to  bother  you  with  it  all  and  while  we've  eot 

his  arms"     ^"^^  ""''  *"  '°  '""'■"     "'  «°'  "?  """»  ^'^^'^^"^ 

earlv^ff'hlt"  u^^'T'  "P''^i?»y  «»  y°"'ve  got  to  be  off 
early  to  that  old  restaurant — 

Stephen  stepped  back  frora  him. 
Th7Z^  b*^'"  >"eaning  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that's  off. 
The  place  a.n  t  pay.ng  and  the  boss  shut  fou'r  of  us  down 
to-night  ...  I  m  not  to  go  back  .  .  .  Peter,  boy,"  he  fin- 
shed,    almost    triumphantly.     "We're    up    again^st    it  . 
I  ve  got  a  qmd  m  my  pocket  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

^arfin        ''',7.'"  the  window  cracks,  and  the  cluster  of 

„T;  .       m"5  "..'"  '""^  ^'"^y  '""^^  «"'J  'Wmneys  of  Bucket 
Lane,  twinkled,  desperately— in  vain. 


i 


CHAPTEB  VIII 
STEPHEN'S  CHAPTER 


NO  knight— the  hero  of  any  chronicle— ever  went  for- 
,,ard  to  his  battle  with  a  braver  heart  than  did  Petei 
now  in  his  desperate  adventure  against  the  world  H,s 
n,orbidity,  his  introspection,  his  irritation  ^'''f  /»«?»"=': 
simplicities  fled  from  him  .  .  .  he  was  gay,  filled  with  the 
clamour  of  showing  what  one  could  do  ...  he  did  no 
doubt  but  that  a  fortnight  would  see  him  in  a  magnificent 
position.  And  then-the  fortnight  passed  and  he  and 
Stephen  had  still  their  positions  to  discover-the  money 
moreover  was  almost  at  an  end  .  .  .  another  fortmght 
would  behold  them  penniless. 

It  was  absurd— it  was  monstrous,  incredible.  Life  ^as 
not  like  that— Peter  bit  his  lip  and  set  out  again,  bditors 
had  not,  on  most  occasions,  vouchsafed  him  even  an  inter- 
view. Then  had  come  no  answer  to  the  four  halfpenny 
wrappers.  The  world,  like  a  wall  of  shining  steel,  closed 
him  in  with  impenetrable  silence. 

It  was  absurd-it  was  monstrous.  Peter  fought  de  ■ 
ueratelv,  as  a  bird  beats  with  its  wings  on  the  bars  ot  its 
cage  They  were  having  the  worst  of  luck.  On  severa 
occasions  he  had  been  just  too  late  and  "7,1,  •'"'.!"'l?! 
the  position  before  him.  Stephen  too  found  that  the  plac 
where  he  had  worked  before  had  now  no  job  for  him. 
was  the  worst  time  in  the  world  ...  a  month  ago  now  or 
possibly  in  a  month's  time.  •  •  •"  ^      , 

Stephen  did  not  tell  the  boy  that  away  from  London 
there  were  many  things  that  he  could  do-the  boy  was  nd 
up  to  tramping.  Indeed,  nothing  was  more  ■'e'naA'jW 
than  the  way  in  which  Peter's  strength  seemed  to  strain  k 
a  flood,  away.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  n^"^'  " 
as  physical  strength-the  boy  was  burmng  with  the  anxiety 
of   it;  whereas   to   Stephen   this   was   no   new   experience 
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w/""  W^^  ^''^"l^  °l  """'  '«'"'"«  -J""''"  that  be- 
longed   m  all  the  world's  history,  to  him  alone.     He  eame 

ewA     fl""^  °\''"\°^  ••"  •'"y^'  ^l^'^'  W''  eyes  almost 
vlry  silent*"*'"  "'^'  ''"  ''"'"^  hanging  a  little  .  . 

He  seemed  to  feel  bitterly  the  ignominy  of  it  as  though 
mm.     He  had  come  now  to  be  ready  to  do  anything,  anv- 

ready  to  do  anything.     His  blue  coat  was  shiny,  his  boots 
had  been  patched  by  Stephen-there  were  deep  black  ho 

««t  ^'^jTk^u  "^.  ?'""'"  •""  °'^"  distresses  to  support- 
watched  the  boy  with  acute  anxiety.  He  felt  with  increas- 
mg  unhappiness,  that  here  was  an  organism,  a  tempera- 
ment,  that  was  new  to  him,  that  was*" beyond  his  g^as^. 
Peter  saw  things  in  it  all-this  position  of  a  desperate  crv 
for  work-that  he,  Stephen,  had  never  s  en  at  aU  Peter 
would  sit  in  the  evening,  in  his  chair,  staring  in  front  of 
nm  sdent  and  hearing  nothing  that  Stephen  said  to  him 
rt^ith  Stephen  life  was  a  ease  of  having  money  or  not  hav^ 
ing  It— If  one  had  not  money  one  went  without  evervthing 
possible  and  waited  until  the  money  came  again  .  "  thf 
tide  was  sure  to  turn.     But,  with  Peter,  this  was  all  a  fiaht 

W  H  n-  "''S  '"*'  ''PP"e''"y.  in  the  dark  rooms  at 

Scaw  House,  Willing  disaster.     Now,  as  Stephen  and  all  the 
sensible  world  knew,  this  was  nonsense— 

It  was  also,  in  some  still  stranger  way,  a  fight  asainst 
London  -tself-not  London,  a  place  of  streets  fnd  C 
of  Oxford  Street  and  Piccadilly  Circus  but  London,  an  ani- 

:it'h-;:a';sl:Jf't^r-" '"  --  '"='""^"  --"  -■'•= "  -' 

hen^*"'  -hat  was  one  to  make  of  this  except  that  the  boy's 

head  was  being  turned  and  that  he  ought  to  see  a  doctor. 

There  was   also  the   further  question   of  an   appeal  to 

L^  V"  ^\.^''"^';.  S*^P''^"  •'"^^  th«t  Herr  Gott- 
fried or  Mr    Zanti  would  lend  help  eagerlv  did  thev  but 

tol7hi™    fhfrPP""^'  ^^'""  *•"=  '•""8'  *''••"  Peter  had 
hi\^    'i.       i.^^'*  T"f  "''°  ^""^  '■"ends  at  Broekett's; 

•olemnity.  that  he  would  send   no    ^ord  to   either  place. 
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Peter  had  said  that  he  would  never  speak  to  him  again 
should  he  do  sueh  a  thing.  He  had  sa.d  that  should  he 
once  obtain  an  independent  position  then  he  would  go  back 

...  but  not  before.  .         i     _„      i„ 

Stephen  did  not  know  what  to  do  nor  where  to  go.  In 
another  month's  time  the  rent  could  not  be  paid  and  then 
they  must  go  into  the  street  and  Peter  was  in  no  condition 
for  that-he  should  rather  be  in  bed.  Mrs.  Williams,  it  is 
true,  would  not  be  hard  upon  them,  for  she  was  a  kind 
woman  and  had  formed  a  great  liking  for  Peter,  but  she 
had  only  enough  herself  to  keep  her  family  alive  and  she 
must,  for  her  children's  sake,  let  the  room. 

To  Stephen,  puzzling  in  vain  and  going  round  and  round 
in  a  hopeless  circle,  it  seemed  as  though  Peter^s  brains  were 
locked  in  an  iron  box  and  they  could  not  find  a  key  For 
himself,  well,  it  was  natural  enough!  But  Peter,  with  that 
eenius,  that  no  one  should  want  him ! 

^  And  yet  through  it  all,  at  the  back  of  the  misery  and 
distress  of  it,  there  was  a  wild  pride,  a  fierce  joy  that  he  had 
?he  key  with  him,  that  he  was  all  in  the  world  to  whom  the 
boy  might  look,  that  to  him  and  to  him  alone,  in  this  wild, 
cold  world  Peter  now  belonged. 
It  was  bis  moment.  .  .  • 


At  the  end  of  a  terrible  day  of  disastrous  rejections 
Peter,  stumbling  down  the  Strand,  *»s  ^o"'"""?  °^  ^  i'"„ 
public-house,  with  a  neat  bow-window,  that  stood  back  from 
the  street.  At  the  bottom  of  his  trouser  pocket  a  tiny  three- 
penny piece  that  Stephen  had,  that  morning,  thrust  upon 
him7tu?ned  round  and  round  in  his  fingers^  He  had  no 
snTnt  it-he  had  intended  to  restore  it  to  Stephen  in  tl  e 
even  ng  He  had  meant,  too,  to  walk  back  all  the  way  to 
Bucket  Lane  but  no«  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do  that  un- 
less he  were  first  to  take  something.  This  litt  e  inn  .. 
its  bow-windows.  .  .  .  Down  the  Strand  in  the  light  of 
setting  sun,  he  saw  again  that  which  he  had  often  seen  dur 
ng  ttese  last  weeks-that  chain  of  gaunt  figures  thj. 
moved  with  bending  backs  and  twisted  fingers,  on  and  ou 
of  the  crowds  and  the  carriages— 1  he  beggars!  ...  He 
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felt,  already,  that  they  knew  that  he  was  soon  to  be  one  of 
their  number,  that  every  day,  every  hour  brought  him  nearer 
to  their  ranks.  An  old  man,  dirty,  in  rags,  stepped  with 
an  ea<rei  eye  past  him  and  stooped  for  a  moment  into  the 
gutter.  He  rose  again,  slipping  something  into  his  pocket 
of  his  tattered  coat.  He  gave  Peter  a  glance— to  the  boy 
It  seemed  a  glance  of  triumphant  recognition  and  then  he 
had  slipped  away. 

Peter  had  had  very  little  to  eat  during  these  last  days 
and  to-night,  for  the  first  time,  things  began  to  take  an  un- 
certain shape.  As  he  stood  on  the  kerb  and  looked,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Strand  was  the  sea-road  at  Treliss 
that  the  roar  of  the  traffic  was  the  noise  that  the  sea  made' 
far  below  them.  If  one  could  see  round  the  corner,  there 
where  the  sun  flung  a  patch  of  red  light,  one  would  come 
upon  Scaw  House  in  its  dark  clump  of  trees— and  through 
the  window  of  that  front  room,  Peter  could  see  his  father 
and  that  old  woman,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place, 
drinking.  ' 

But  the  sea-road  was  stormy  to-night,  its  noise  was  loud 
m  Peters  ears.  And  then  the  way  that  people  brushed 
against  him  as  they  passed  recalled  him  to  himself  and  he 
slipped  back  almost  into  the  bow-window  of  the  little  inn 
He  was  feeling  very  unwell  and  there  was  a  burning  pain 
m  his  chest  that  hurt  him  when  he  drew  a  deep  breath 
and  then  too  he  was  very  cold  and  his  teeth  chattered  in" 
fits  as  though  he  had  suddenly  lost  control  of  them  and  they 
had  become  some  other  person's  teeth. 

Wen,  why  not  go  into  the  little  inn  and  have  a  drink? 
I  hen  he  would  go  back  to  Bucket  Lane  and  lie  down  and 
never  wake  again.  For  he  was  so  tired  that  he  had  never 
iinown  before  what  it  was  to  be  tired  at  all— only  Stephen 
would  not  let  him  sleep.  .  .  .  Stephen  was  cruel  and  would 
not  let  him  alone.  No  one  would  let  him  alone— the  world 
had  treated  him  very  evilly— what  did  he  owe  the  world  .> 

He  would  go  now  and  surrender  to  these  things,  these 
things  that  were  stronger  than  he  ...  he  would  drink  and 
he  would  sleep  and  that  should  be  the  end  of  everythinn 
...  the  blessed  end.  * 

He  swayed  a  little  on  his  feet  and  he  put  his  hand  to  Mi 
torehead  in  order  that  he  might  think  more  clearly. 
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Some  one  had  said  once  to  him  a  great  many  rears  ago— 
"  It  is  not  Ufe  that  matters  but  the  Courage  that  you  bring 
to  it."  Well,  that  was  untrue.  He  would  like  to  tell  the 
man  who  had  said  that  that  he  was  a  liar.  Ni.  Courage 
could  be  enough  if  life  chose  to  be  hard.  No  C  urage— 
Nevertheless,  the  thought  of  somewhere  a  long  lime  ago 
when  some  one  had  said  that  to  him,  slowly  filled  his  tired 
brain  with  a  distaste  for  the  little  inn  with  the  bow-win- 
dows. He  would  not  go  there  yet,  just  a  little  while  and 
then  he  would  go. 

Almost    dreaming — certainly    seeing    nothing    about    him 
that   he   recognised — he   stunibled   confusedly   down   to  the 
Embankment.     Here  there   was   at   any   rate  air,  he  drew 
his  shabby  blue  coat  more  closely  about  him  and  sat  down  on 
a  wooden  bench,  in  company  with  a  lady  who  wore  a  large 
damaged  feather  in  her  hat  and  a  red  stained  blouse  with 
torn  lace  upon  it  and  a  skirt  of  a  bright  and  tarnished  blue. 
The  lady  gave  him  a  nod. 
"  Cheer,  chucky,"  she  said. 
Peter  made   no  reply. 

"  Down  on  your  uppers  ?  My  word,  you  look  bad — 
Poor  Kid!  Well,  never  say  die— strike  me  blimy  but 
there's  a  good  day  coming — " 

"  I  sat  here  once  before,"  said  Peter,  leaning  forward  and 
addressing  her  very  earnestly,  "  and  it  was  the  first  time 
that  1  ever  heard  the  noise  that  London  makes.  If  you 
listen  you  can  hear  it  now — Ix)ndon's  a  beast  you  know — " 
But  the  lady  had  paid  very  little  attention.  "  Men  are 
beasts,  beasts,"  she  said,  scowling  at  a  gap  in  the  side  of 
her  boots,  "  beasts,  that's  what  they  are.  'Aven't  'ad  any 
luck  the  last  few  nights.  Suppose  I'm  losin'  my  looks  sit- 
tin'  out  'ere  in  the  mud  and  rain.  There  was  a  time,  young 
feller,  my  lad,  when  I  'ad  my  carriage,  not  'arf !  "  She 
spat  in  front  of  her—"  'E  was  a  good  sort,  'e  was— givo 
mi  no  end  of  a  time  ...  but  the  lot  of  men  I've  been 
meetin'  lately  ain't  fit  to  be  called  men — they  ain't— mean 
devils— leavin'  me  like  this,  curse  'em!"  She  coughed. 
The  sun  had  set  now  and  the  lights  were  coming  out,  like 
glass  beads  on  a  string  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
"Stoppin'  out  all  night,  ducky?  Stayin'  'ere?  'Cause  I 
got  a  bit  of  a  cough ! — disturbs  fellers  a  bit  .  .  .  last  fellei 
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"f  can'f  lih'  ''"  °"'  "^  '""  half-elosed  eyes. 

got  a  pain  here-i„  m7chest  you  know      H     ''"P"     ^''''^ 
pain  in  your  chest'  "  ^      ^""^     ^^"^  y°"  «°'  « 

estly  and  spat  aU-^rnlln-^ohoId."  '"'''''  '^'^^ 

he.said  -^r.  d.eTd1:^?;'^t.ed/LrnfJr^  '°  ''^^^'" 
said  t  hT^'  t"e  feft  tr'"''-  ""5-  «-  "^-oged  feather 
in  her  boot "nd  try  J' to  asTe^ittr 'r'!?'j  ""^  ''°''= 
buttons  of  the  red  blouse  '  ""'''  ''"K""'  *»■« 

climbed  the  stairs  of  the  h^se  in  iek:t  Lan'^''''Tr"^ 
were  two  fixed  thoughts  in  his  brain-Zl„  H        ^''"^ 

in  the  world  had  ever  be/ore  been  Is';i^"'7''\*'''''  "o  <"«= 
that  he  would  Willingly  eo^^T^ dt"  ^^y'':^^^;,:  if 

l^enh   "'8'''  °.'"'""  'I""''-  ""d  the  othrthou'ht  U 
tiiat  Stephen  was  h  s  enemv   thif  f.»  i,.*.j  c»    "'""s"'  was 

Stephen  never  left  bin,  aTo'^e  td  tould  „ot  le^h"  '"r''^ 
-also  in  the  back  of  his  n,ind  distlX    as  tiou^f^      "^ 

Xc^r-t^S^n^^jritT-  7"' 
2^%b?t^7i:-^tr"^--x2 

lave  to  take  to  the  roads—"  '  ""inking  we'U 

Peter  made  no  answer. 
Yer  not   Inokin'  a  bit  wtll    \tA      j  A     ^^   -j- 
'tand  much  more  of  it."  '  '^'"'"  '^  ^^  «" 

Peter  looked  across  at  him  sullenly. 
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he  laid.     "Yon'rc 


"Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone? 

jlways  worrying—"  „      .      ,      ,     i     i.  ..  i.         a 

A  slow  flush  mounted  into  Stephen  a  cheeks  but  he  said 

nothing. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  say  something?  Nothing  to  say 
—it  isn't  bad  enough  that  you've  brought  me  into  this — " 

"Come,  Mr.  Peter,"  Stephen  answered  slowly.  "That 
ain't  fair.  I  never  brought  you  into  this.  I've  done  my 
best."  ,  .      ,, 

"Oh,  blame  me,  of  course.     Thats  natural  enough,     it 

It  hadn't  been  for  you — " 

Stephen  came  into  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

"  Come,  Peter  boy,  yer  tired.  Yer  don't  know  what  yer 
saying.  Best  go  to  bed.  Don't  be  saying  anything  that 
yer'd  be  regrettiug  afterwards — " 

Peter's  eyes  that  had  been  closed,  suddenly  opened,  blaz- 
ing. "  Oh,  damn  you  and  your  talk — I  hate  you.  I  w'sii 
I'd  never  seen  you — a  rotten  kind  of  friendship — "  his 
voice  died  off  into  muttering. 

Stephen  went  back  to  his  bed.  "This  ain't  fair,  Mr. 
Peter,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "You'll  be  sorry  after- 
wards. I  ain't  'ad  any  very  'appy  Ume  myself  these  last 
weeks  and  now — " 

Their  nerves  were  like  hot,  jangling  wires.  Suddenly 
into  the  midst  of  that  bare  room  there  had  sprung  between 
them  hatred.  They  faced  each  other  .  .  .  they  could  have 
leapt  at  one  another's  throats  and  fought.  ... 

Suddenly  Peter  gave  a  little  cry  that  seemed  to  fill  the 
room.     His  head  fell  forward — 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  Stephen,  I'm  so  damned  ill,  I'm  so  dam- 
nably ill."  ,        ,   .  ij 

He  caught  for  a  moment  at  his  chest  as  though  he  woum 
tear  his  shirt  open.     Then  he  stumbled  from  the  bed  and 
lay  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  with  his  hands  spread  out- 
Stephen  picked  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  on  U 
his  bed. 

m 

The  little  doctor  who  attended  to  the  wants  of  Bucke* 
Lane  was  discovered  at  his  supper.  He  was  a  dirty  litUe 
xnan,  with  larne  dusty  apectocles,  a  red  nose  and  a  b»W 


If 
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often  drunk  and  had  a  shrew  of  a  wife  who  mad!  7h       k^ 

er^u:  »d  "haf  "  '"""^'  J"''  ''«=  -»' kJd  Wed  td'ge" 
Mrs    W«lt J  rfV"'  kfrledge  of  his  business.* 

nS7  "%'  ^%'  -^  oVye'ste'rda";:;:^.?  ffi 

;:^riws.-j;rs^rs/i^ii:nS 

That    depends,"    the    little    doctor    answered      "  Th. 

.wertd  Xl7  "  "'  "'^  "'"  ""^^  "^     ^'^P''-  - 
"Well— has  he  no  friends?" 

IliSltIi 

fte  boy  would  never  be  his  again  He  mifr  ^•"P  "*"" 
-but  that  passing  of  Peter  thlt"  he  h  J  ^  T  ^""~y'' 
realise  woulS  be  accomplthe^'^H/ie''  ^ol'^at  hS"b'f 
The  dU  ""If"."  ""^  '-■'  ^'-  the^'v^ally^fp  ?„  tt  Wlf 
Thejoctor    broke    ,n    upon    hin,    as    he    stood    hesitating 


F;:. 
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Stephen  turned  his  baek  to  Peter.  "  Yes, '  te  said,  "1 
know  where  they  are.     I  will  fetch  them  myself. 

The  docto;  hid  not  lived  in  Bucket  Lane  all  these  years 
for  nothinc.  He  put  his  hand  on  Stephens  arm  and  said: 
"You're  a^good  fellow,  by  God.     IfU  be  all  right." 

On^his"w*y"to  Bennett  Square  a  thousand  thoughts  filled 
his  mind.  He  knew,  as  though  he  had  been  told  it  by  some 
hiuher  power,  that  Peter  was  leaving  him  now  never  to  re- 
tufn.  He  had  done  what  he  could  for  Peter-now  the  boy 
must  pass  on  to  others  who  might  be  able,  more  fittmg  y,  t.^ 
help  Wm.  He  cursed  the  Gods  that  they  had  not  allowed 
him  to  obtain  work  during  these  weeks,  for  then  Peter  am. 
he  might  have  gone  on,  working,  prospermg  and  the  part- 
ina  might  have  been  far  distant. 

But  he  felt  also  that  Peter's  destmy  was  somethin.; 
higher  and  larger  than  anything  that  he  could  ever  con- 
pass-it  must  be  Peter's  life  that  he  should  always  be  lea^■• 
ing  people  behind  him-stages  on  his  road-until  he  had 
atfaiSed  his  place.  But  for  Stephen,  a  lonelmess  swept 
down  upon  Wm  that  seemed  to  turn  the  world  to  stone. 
Never,  in  all  the  years  of  his  wandering,  had  he  known  any- 
thing like  this.  It  is  V  '.ry  hard  that  a  man  should  care  for 
only  two  creatures  in  the  world  and  that  he  shcUd  be  held.. 
by  God's  hand,  from  reaching  either  of  them. 

The  door  of  Brockett's  was  opened  to  him  by  a  servant 
and  he  asked  for  Mrs.  Brockett.  In  the  co  d  and  d«rk 
hall  the  lady  sternly  awaited  him,  br*.  the  sternness  fdl 
from  her  like  a  cloak  when  he  told  her  the  reason  ot  h>s 

"""^^I^  me,  and  the  poor  boy  so  ill,''  she  said.  ■'We 
have  all  been  very  anxious  indeed  about  poor  Mr.  Frier 
We  had  tried  eveiy  clue  but  could  hear  nothing  of  him^ 
We  were  especially  eager  to  find  him  t-ause  M.ss  Monogu 
had  some  good  news  for  him  about  his  book.  There  .» 
gentleman-a  friend  of  Mr.  Petcr's-who  has  been  dcn^ 
fverything  to  find  him-who  is  with  Miss  Monogue  no«. 
He  will  be  delighted.     Perhaps  you  will  go  up. 

Stephen  can  have  looked  no  very  agreeable  object  at 
this  time,  worn  out  by  the  struggle  of  the  last  ^eeks  har 
gard  and  gaunt,  his  beard  unkempt-but  Norah  Monogue 
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Stephen's   brow  darken^      "  &  T,  f*^  l^""*?" 
said.  u«rKenea.        Peter  didn't  wish  it,"  he 

bis"ar°^?^vo?zft^x^rin''r  'r "-"  - 

so  often  talked,"  she  said  "r,^  ?  5"'  '"'"""  ^^  ^as 
last.  Peter  owes  so  ^^^i,  ,o\Z  "wf  ha^e"  T'  T  "* 
everywhere  to  get  word  nf  I,!™  if  "^  ''^^"  ''y'lg 

taken  his  novef  fnd  thtk  ve  "  tTf  -r".  ^"}^''^'"  *>«-« 

-an  t  eTet  riW  l!:i:  Tl'  'j^''  .'-^^^  ^Tthese  days 
ety,  the  boy's  "eLSrthesetto'"^''/^^''""^ '■"=''- 
sary.  Had  they  only  known  th.V^f  i  ^*'°  "''""''^'- 
have  been  avoided  '  separation   now  might 

and^raif  rno^u:!  thef  ^^rtf  '"  «f''\«^"eon 
going  to  take  Peter  away  *'"  P™P^'   ^^°  ^^ 

Mn^Tf  r"^  '^^"*'  '"  ^'^^"'^'  down  the  stairs 

Ban^s.^ttl^erPeflSr  ^  t^^'-pi"''  own 
Chclsca-it  would  not  «r,T  »,  T'""'  '"  •"''  '"'"«  in 
that  night!  apparently  harm  him  to  be  moved 

of^'the^ror  3  rtXTrh  "'^"^  f"""'  '"  '^^  ''-k 
ney  had  all  forgot^eth  m  ^Z"""^"  "'l"  P'^P»"tlons. 
down  the  sta,r./|  ephen  had  h  s  1^,7^  "'  '^"l  ^''''^ 
He  saw  the  high  whiteJo,!  j  iJ^V  »^""P**'  °f  Pete'- 
the  white  drawn  eS  1^%^-'  '""?  "''=''  ^^^'^h^^. 

eye  for  him  "^^  *""'  P'"^'"*?  Peter  had  no 

!one.       ^  '     ^'''"  """^  *"^  gone.     They  were  all 
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Mm.  Williams  looked  through  the  door  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment but  something  in  the  man's  face  drove  her  away. 
Very  slowly  he  put  his  few  clothes  together.  He  must 
tramp  the  roads  again— the  hard  roads,  the  glarmg  sun, 
cold  moon— always  going  on,  always  alone- 
He  shouldered  bis  bag  and  went  out  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER  I 
NO.  73.  CHKY.VK  WALK 

aga,„,t  a  p„,e  gree„*:,*„  „"  ,,',^„^  '    "f  ■"-  -ore     -iling 

Jt  was  nearly  «,  o'clock  and  I?^.'-'':  """  ^'  '"''f"- 
of  Sloane  Street  a  cloud  of  M     I?  *"'*   "^"iijl.t.bridge  end 
the  pale  green.  "'^  °^  "»'''  t<>«"s  quiver-d  fgj^^t 

J^baa^h'SLltd'l*''''''''?  ''-""  •-''^  upo„  the 
n  a  brief  bewildered  u„ta?ur%'''"'"c*''  Sloane'ttr  rt 
tomed  to  unreality,  regretted  ^„.^^?''"''  !""''  "o'  ""u" 
-"..e  that  Nature  shouTdi^fi,roni^  "'"'  '^'"'  »»  «e„tle 
hal-hour  or  so,  on  these  Ss  rnr"'?  ''''^'  ^"  'o"" 
neat  l.ttle  houses  called  their  m.  »  ^"'^'"""tments.     The 

doors  and  advised  the«  ZlntlLZ^  """"'-  *""" 
«nd  so  insured  these  many  coS  M '"""?  ^°'' '^"'ner 
should  not  he  disturbed  bv  /nv  ,  ""*   '""''    that   they 

motions.  Soon,  before  Wk^n^"",*''"*""'  ''"'ence  on  the'r. 
-th  si,,e,  hairlbrushe  K  ^Sn"",' J"''"  «'"'""« 
aod  faces  would  be  powder^W  j  .  ^  *'*^  and  twisted 
»t  dying  „,on,ent,  S^nelte"  w^slm  T"''''""'"'^'  ^"^ 
"f  those  burnished  clouds  and  heM  ?  *^''  '"'"  ""e  hearts 
Jhen  to  the  relief  of  the  neat  ^n^  u'  ■'"'  '"''""'  '"  glory 
->bts  ca«e  out,  oneVy^' -ltX^tTd'w^;:^i 

;,"S^:n1faSd  fn„Se7::t''  f,?^''"*''  ^-'^  ^"at- 
*"e  yellow  or  blue.  Til  1"  .k"'  ,.'"  ^''^">"  the  sky 
»"ft  be  done  and  barrows  sll.  I  ^T  *'"="  'hoPPing 
»nd  many  ladies,  withTe  11  ""'"'  ^^'"  "aring  gas 

homes  for  the  Merest  mi^urSd  1  ''"'"«  '^^^  '^^ 
,['>e  King-s  Hoad  stands  Tke  a  „oi'  /.'""  "'""  '"  """• 
Z  T'''"''  "f  Chelsea.     Behind  its^ch^rP  ''"'''  °"'"'de 
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prefer  rest  to  noise  and  not  at  all  because  they  have  noth- 
init  to  say.     The  King's  Road  has  been  hired  by  Chelsea 
to  keep  foreigners  away,  and  the  faint  smile  that  the  streets 
wear  is  a  smile  of  relief  because  that  noisy  road  so  ad- 
mirably achieves  its  purpose.     In  this  mellow  evening  light 
the  little  houses  glow,  through  the  river  mists,  ac'Of  *»« 
cobbles.     The  stranger,  on  leaving  the  King  s  Road  behind 
him,  is  swept  into  a  quiet  intimacy  that  has  nothing  of  any 
town  about  it;  he  is  refreshed  as  he  might  be  were  he  to 
leave  the  noisy  train  behind  him  and  plunge  into  the  dark, 
scented  hedge-rows  and  see  before  him  the  twinkling  lights 
of  some  friendly  inn.     As  the  burnished  clouds  fade  from 
the  skv  on  the  dark  surface  of  the  river  the  black  barges 
hang  their  lights  and  in  Cheyne  Row  and  Glebe  Place,  down 
Oakley  Street,  and  along  the  wide  spaces  of  Cheyne  Walk, 
lamps  burn  mildly  in  a  hundred  windows.     Guarded  on  one 
side  bv  *he  sweeping  murmur  of  the  river,  on  the  other  by 
the  loud  grimaces  of  the  King's  Road  Chelsea  sinks,  with 
a  sound  like  a  whisper  of  its  own  name,  into  evening.  .  .  . 
As  the  last  trailing  fingers  of  the  golden  ck.  3s  die  before 
the  approaching  army  of  the  stars,  as  the  yellow  above  the 
horizon  gives  way  to  a  cold  and  iron  blue,    ights  come  out 
in  that  house  with  the  green  door  and  the  white  stone  steps 
—No.    72,   Cheyne   Walk— that  is   now    Peter   Westcotts 
borne. 

n 

Peter  had,  on  the  very  afternoon  of  that  beautiful  even- 
ins  returned  from  the  sea;  there,  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  he  had  passed  his  convalescence  and  now^  once  again, 
he  faced  the  world.  Mrs.  Galleon  and  the  Galleon  baby 
had  been  with  him  and  Bobby  had  come  down  to  them  for 
the  week-ends.  In  this  manner  Peter  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  to  know  Mrs.  Galleon  with  a  certainty 
and  speed  that  nothing  else  could  have  given  h.m.  During 
the  first  weeks  after  his  removal  from  Bucket  Lane,  he  had 
been  too  ill  to  take  any  account  of  his  neighbours  or  sur- 
roundings. He  had  been  sent  down  to  the  sea  as  soon  a 
it  was  possible  and  it  was  here,  watching  her  quietly  or 
listening  to  her  as  she  read  to  him,  walking  a  little  w.tt 
herrpl«yi"g  *"h  •'"  ^^^y'  '•""  ^'  Srew  to  know  her  and 
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denly,  for  no  very  sure  reason  thl/  '""°"-  "T''^"  »»d- 
her  character  changed.  She  1,.  .^  °"« '^''"Id  discover, 
"any  years  and  had^lways  landed  aT?  1°^^^  '^"''■« 
rather-priggish  young  man-then  I  f  „  '■"  ^'"  "  '"l*™"! 
and  to  his  own  wi]f  and  deli rious  snrn  '"  ^"'^  '''«'  ""■» 
The  coinpanions  of  her  earlier  „?,iri"'"'^'  """^d  him. 
e-sm  and  complained  that  brHlTanf^h"?*  "'"^'^  ^''  'y™- 
"onplace  but  you  could  not  find  Lth  ^T,  ^"^  *"  '=°°'- 
a  happier  marriage.  '  ""  *''«  ^^oJe  of  London, 

Mon:Jt:stton?wran'";^fhT^'y    "^^     Norah 
come   nto  any  close  co'^.tlrt?  and    Le  TvT'  ""  ^'''  *«  ''»d 
had  allowed  him  to  assume  to  her  ,   '  ^  .'""'  "^'^  humility, 
r«  :«""de.     The  brief  vs°on  of  n'"T'  '""•"  P""-"' 
altogcther  of  the  opposite  kid   f,,?^  *'"''""  '"'d  been 
h<-aven  to  have  any  earthly  aualjtvP??  '°°  ^"'i°"«'y  of 
Jeon  he  discovered  a  woma^n  wh '  ^^     ^i"*  ^'"^  ■"  Alice  Gal 
panionship,  a  lively  and  cribca"  f„tn  '"  ""-"-thing^om- 
"Ue  quality  of  cha'rm-that  was  ent!   T"'''  """'^  '"<^^fi"- 

She  chaired  him,  criticfsed   h;^      j'^.  "^^  *"  '"'"• 
h-m  and  flattered  him     "a1reS  Ih'r",.'":"'  '"'-'''«J 
had  a  "degree"  of  talent    thai  t  .  ''  ^'""  """  he 

™st  ig„„„„t  for  hi     ^'J^^tJ^'the  youngest  and 

«>at  he  was  conceited,  that  heT»,         'u'  """^  ""^^  met, 
manners   that  he  was    oo  humble   thJ^*''  ""^  ^'  ^ad  no 
because  he  was  so  anxious  to  pW  1  ^'''''  "  "  ""PPer  " 
?n  old  man  at  the  same  time  and  fin  ?,   ''.l^'"  "  ^"^  ""d 
W.y--a  solemn  child-had  taken  tn  v^  """  "^^  Galleon 
t"ken  to  any  one  during  the  eventful  »h""  "'  '*  """^  "^ver 
Bchmd    these   contradictorv   crifw  """V""  o*"  »»  «fe. 
there  was  a  friend,  and  he  was  sen    M™'    ^"'"   ''"^w    that 
»e    hat  many  of  the  things  thatch        •^"''"*^''  "^"^  '"  '^al- 
f^'ctjy  true  and  that  he  3d  H         »""^  '"  ''™  ^"e  pcr- 
At  first  she  had  made  him  "!„       ^f  *°  *"''«  them  to  heart 
«»  he  had  been  angrv  i^  ZZ-'if  ""'*!!?'^  delighted  her! 
these  days  of  convalescence  fhai  th"?"^  '"  ''™'  during 
young  „„„  of  Bucket  Lane  ;as  an  in    "^  IT  "^'"dramatif 

And  yet,   although  he   feTt  thaV^r!''''""*^- 
definitely  closed-5,ut  off  as    t  teM  "^''°/'  '"«'   ^een 
"  "  ''«"  hy  wide  doors  that 
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^.  ^A  k.„Ir  nt  n  distance,  every  sound,  the  noise,  the  con- 

the  floo?  of  their  Bucket  Lane  room  and  Stephen  and  he 
beat  them  off,  but  ever  they  returned.  .  .  . 

Once  he  thought  that  their  room  was  invaded  by  a  num 
ber  of  oid  toothless  hags  who  came  in  at  the  door  and  the 
windowrand  these  creatures,  with  taloned  fingers  fought, 
screeching  and  rolling  their  eyes.  .  .  .  unlifted 

Twice  he  dreamt  that,  he  saw  on  a  hiU,  '"8''"'^"""' 

women— were  P'«f °'"|         j  jj  ^^^  denied  them,  and 

?Lt  ::k    wih  a  strange  oppression  of  crushing  disap- 

here  was  dust  and  neglect      In  the  arm-eha.r   by  «.e  fir  , 
facing  the  window,  his  father,  old  now  and  ^f'^^  "' 

inT  listening  and   waiting.     The   *™d  fowled   about   th 
place    old  hoards  creaked,  casements  ratt  cd  and  h'^/^the' 
Sever  moved   but   leaning   forward   in   his   chair,  watched, 
waited,  eagerly,  passionately,  for  some  news 


Thev  were  having  dinner  now-Bobby,  ISIrs.  Galleon  nna 
PeS-in  the  studio  of  the  Cheyne  Walk  House.  Ou  s.de 
Tshpet  of  stars,  a  dark  river  and  the  pale  lamps  of  th 
stree        The  cu    ains  of  the  studio  were  still  undrawn  and 

Bow  from  the  night  beyond  fell  soft  y  along  the  gleam 
ine  black  boards  of  the  floor  that  stretched  into  shadow  b 
ihe  farther  wall,  over  the  round  raahog.iny  table-w.tho, 
fcloth  and  shining  with  its  own  oolour-^eep  and  ■,. 
brown,-and  out  to  the  pictures  that  hung  in  their  dull  goi 

flames  along  the  wall. 
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About  Peter  was  ^^ 

—that   „i  "?  ^^"^  't  as  though  fl>,       I.      '  •"'certainty 

rest   in   .!,■  ^'  ahead  of  him    i,  ■.  ^"c   was 

«-  ?»;  t  tC' v"''  ^"Si  t Lt^-x  11  "'"• 

^"""■ng  as  it  were^n  ;?"^   "S'^'"-     This  ^ntan^  b   >'""' 

"""unjent,  knoCg  i"^  was"1h"""^  ^""^  --d  th?  '^2;; 
mained   with    h,„   °  "'  *"cre  but  nevpr  „„  ■       .  "^"o" 

iSSMi 

„-^.'h  tL  JalUr  as°"a  ITnd  T  """  ^*-  oXL^^" 
way  at  V„    .1   '  ''*'='"''«  she  was  a  1,2        .      ,     ''""   "Jown 

'he  ««tehed  hinri''  '"  ^"'^^'^  ""■™-     Mrs    nT'   ""- 
^-  glaneed  fr„™  pr,:^    J^      -^  n,aW;ed   his^ear.tt:' 
«n  earber  da,-,  she  ha/seen  K 'I "     """^  '™''^''-  f- 
t"«t  same  antithesis- the 
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gulf  that  is  fixed  between   Imagination  and  Reality — and 
had  known  its  meaning. 

But  for  Peter,  all  he  asked  now  was  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious  comfort.  His 
evil  dreams  were  very  far  away  from  him  to-night.  The 
food,  the  colour — the  fruit  piled  high  in  the  silver  dishes, 
the  glittering  of  the  great  silver  candelabra  that  stood  on 
the  middle  of  the  table,  the  deep  red  of  the  roses  in  the 
bowl  at  his  side,  the  deeper  red  of  the  Port  that  shone  in 
front  of  Bobby  and  then,  beneath  all  this,  as  though  the 
table  were  a  coloured  ship  sailing  on  a  solemn  sea,  the  dark, 
deep  shining  floor  that  faded  into  shadow — all  this  excited 
him  so  that  his  hands  trembled. 
He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Galleon: 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  do  me  a  favour,"  he  said  very 
enrnestly. 

"  Anything  in  reason,"  she  answered,  laughing  back  at 
his  gravity. 

"  Well,  don't  call  me  Mr.  Wcstcott  any  more.  Because 
I'm  going  to  live  here  .ind  because  I'm  too  old  a  friend  of 
Bobby's  and  because,  finally,  I  hate  being  called  Mr.  West- 
cott  by  anybody,  might  it  be  Peter  ?  " 

"  Joseph  calls  him  Peter  as  it  is,"  said  Bobby  quite  ear- 
nestly looking  at  his  wife. 

They  were  both  so  grave  about  it  that  Alice  Galleon 
couldn't  be  anything  but  grave  too.  She  knew  that  it  was 
really  a  definite  appeal  on  beh.ilf  of  both  of  them  that  she 
should  here  and  now,  solemnly  put  her  sign  of  approval  on 
Peter.  It  was  almost  in  the  way  that  they  waited  for  her 
to  answer,  a  ceremony.  She  was  even,  as  she  looked  at 
tliem,  surprised  into  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  towards 
them  both.  Bobby  so  solemn,  such  a  dear,  really  quite  an 
a«;e  and  yet  as  young  as  any  infant  in  arms.  Peter  with 
forces  and  impulses  that  might  lead  to  anything  or  wreck 
him  altogether,  and  yet,  through  it  all  younger  even  than 
Bobby.  Oh!  what  an  age  she,  Alice  Galleon,  seemed  to 
muster  at  the  sight  of  their  innocent  trust!  Did  every 
woman  feel  as  old,  a.s  protecting,  as  tenderly  indulgent,  to- 
wards every  man?  ... 

mrsi.-,"  she  answered  quietly,  "  Peter  it  shf 
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Bobby  raised  his  port      ■.^"7'^^^  *" 

"euben  Halla»J  •  .     ""^ »  to  Peter-->„  u  » 

"""seJf,  name  tbose  power,      w     '  *  •  "e  did  not,  even  M 

P'"«'?.S?  fd-?vS  F-S'S'„-ij  « 
- 1 '«"  ^  .S-L-'i  s  ~»  C  C .  T 

;«.».  «„»,irbt  «;■ ""  "•"p « •i.Srv  ",r' 

I  ^  '''"''V  **-re  dear  PeUt  n,  ,      , 
Crown  Inn.  Druttledge   2  ^,    *""'''  "'"'"^^  """n,  the  Rr^ 

,;•;„""  '""""/?  "/^  War/!-  „4r  A,^  If  /f  "''  Mlow,:  and 
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thinkin-  rirange  about  you  and  'o«  you'll  P""  "J""* jf** 
i/our  kind  friend,.  That  nice  gentleman  ,ent  a  telegram  at 
he  pomised  to  and  ,ay,  you  pull  finely  along.  Hopin  you 
really  are  better.  But  dear  boy.  if  you  find  you  can  give  me 
iueta  mrd  o»  paper  .ayin'  that  hear  there  ..  no  cour,efor 
Lrryin'  about  your  health,  then  I'm  happy  because,  dear  boy. 
you'm  alway,  in  my  thought,  and  I  love  you  fine  and  m.hto 
God  I  could  have  made  everything  easier  up  along  ,n  th^cy 
Bucket  Lane.  I  go  from  hear  by  road  to  Cornwall  and  Tre- 
li...  I'm  expecting  to  find  work  there.  Dear  boy.  dont 
forget  me  and  see  me  again  one  day  and  write  a  letter  They 
are  getting  too  much  into  their  belUe,  and  making  the  devil, 
au,n  noise.  There  is  Thunder  coming  the  air  "/'"'"«'" 
over  the  roof  of  the  barn  and  the  road's  dead  white.  Beat 
Boy,  I  am  your  friend.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  candles  blew  a  little  in  the  breeze  from  the  open 
window  and  the  lighted  shadows  ran  fl'ckermg  in  silver 
lines,  along  the  dark  floor.  Peter  stood  holding  the  letter 
in  hi;  hand,  looking  out  on  to  the  black  square  of  sky;  the 
lights  of  the  barges  swung  down  the  river  and  he  conlri 
hear,  very  faintly,  the  straining  of  ropes  and  the  turning  of 

"X'^irSUpU'-lu.  great  head,  the  flowing  bearf,  the 
huge  body-and  then  the  inn  with  the  thunder  coming  over 
?hf  hill,  and  then,  beyond  that  Trcliss  gl^»-"S  -t^  ts 
tiers  of  lights,  above  the  breast  of  the  sea.  And  from  here, 
from  this  wide  Embankment,  down  to  that  sea,  ther 
.trenched,  riding  over  hills,  bending  into  valleys,  always 
white  and  hard  and  stony,  the  road.  .  .  . 

For  an  instant  he  felt  as  though  the  studio,  the  lights, 
the  comforts  were  holding  him  like  a  prison— 

"  It's    a   letter   from    Stephen   Brant,"   he   said,   turning 
back  from  the  window.     "  He  seems  well  and  happy— 

"Where  is  he?"  , 

"  Eating  bread  and  eheese  at  an  inn  somewhere— on  tlif 

road  down  to  Cornwall." 


On  the  following  Tuesday  "  Reuben  Il.-.Haid  "  was  pub- 
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rived  in  a  dark  red  cover  w!th  a  while  ^'"^V  ^f  """^  "  »" 
copies  lay  on  tl.e  talle  and   ookeJ^    0*1"^"  '"^'-     '^''«  »« 

had  nothing  -hatevcT  to  do  tth  the  r'^^'^te'L'  """"S''  ^  J""^ 
down  upon  tliem,  opened  oZ  J  \,  '='""^"'^«-  ««  looked 
haH  a  page  and  fWt  that  "t  w!  l "  ,1"^  *'^"'^"'y'  "^-xl 
seen.     He%ead  the  res    of  the  n  ^''.''"'^  ''<='''  «^« 

author,  whoever  the  ereature  tii^;^'^;"!""'"^".  ""''  ^^-^ 
ment  for  writing  sueh  nonsen"^  '  "^''"'"^  ""P'"""" 

hy  ti!:  S  tfat°  BrbbXrwurt,"'' " ""  ^^^  '—"j 

proofs-these  Peter  had  re 'dH  "'t"<l«P«on  of  the  final 
of  the  proof-eorr  cting  It  Jr"  \  ''"=  '^'— ^0"^  most 
tieal  common  sense  afd  I.  t  .  ^  "'''  ^°'  *'"=''  '»''  P™c- 
fitted  him.  There  at  anv  f  !  '  ""«S'n»tion  admirably 
ready  to  face  aH  tl.e  world  to  '  "'"^"  """"<^  "  --^ 
Hebrides,  to  be  lost  in  au'n'  .^^-.'^"''''P''  *"  "'«'  f"thes 
turgid  fl<:„d  of  comem^po^ar/Sof ''  """'^  '"'''  '"  '"« 

Pril:nte7e„\t1dt"   hI",  t^"  ". "  "  "  «-  '- 
■ngs-An  Old  Man  with  a  An.  1    '^'  '"""P'"  ''™d- 

■  •  .  Sun   on   the   WeTern%f        "^r""   ^'"'"^   "*   ^''kJ"- 
of  it!     How  they'd  tear™  to  buru"""""-'^"'"'"^   "» 

He  laughed  to  himself  tV».     .\._"^  P'P'""-' 
a  day   wh'en   he^a^  io*ght''ttt   t"hV'»"  '"'  """'  ■"- 
I'is  fortune!     And  yet-lwurne^  H  "«  '"""'''   ""'''e 

-Hthere  might  be  soLthil;       Leia  d\P;ft^%^:'^\'r'^"'^ 
had   thought   well   of   it      rh„  ,  I-  ,      ''  -^'"*  Monogue 

fellows,  sLely  believed  in  ft      '  ^"""'""'   ''''''^'   =^"-1 

pro;rastok"'"tu^i™„"ai?::d'''^  V'^'  -  -'■'^'y' 

•  •  .  Good    Lord!     What   ehfek  ""^  ""  Adventures" 

Bobb;':„I^Mrs'^,Te?.re  foTst^^     ^"%^^-^^n 
•\fonogue,  one   for   Mr,     R^L  L      ^'^P'"=".  one  for  Miss 

"Heutn'HallaS^'d^Hif AS;;:f..r  ^^  '^'';  ^-ti. 
They   would    be   eettii.o-   if   „  / .,'       ^  ^"^^  ^^estcott. 

ne  Mas.ot  woulft;;f  a"  ™"p7an     Z  "3^7"^'"'^ 
ransniiier.      It  would    stand  with   „   I  r      .       ehooolate 

-^edoirwi.ahea.rr^ti::^;z;;:;;r;:'j:liS 
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his  wit  up'in.  Ai  to  any  one  buying  the  book?  Who  eve? 
MW  any  one  buying  a  six-shilling  novel?  It  was  only 
within  the  last  year  or  so  that  the  old  three  volumes  with 
their  thirty-one-and-six  had  departed  this  life.  The  pub- 
lishers had  assured  Peter  that  this  new  six-shilling  form 
was  the  thing.  "  Please  have  you  got  '  Reuben  Hallard  '  by 
Peter  Westeott?  .  .  .  Thank  you,  I'll  take  it  *ith  me." 

No,  it  was  inconceiv  j'  c. 

There  poor  Reubt  .  trould  lie — deserted,  still-born,  ever 
dustier  and  dustier  nh.ist  other  stories  came  pouring,  pour- 
ing from  endless  itresses,  covering,  crowding  it  down, 
stamping  upon  it,  burying  it.  .  .  .  "  Here  lies  '  Reuben 
Hallard.'  .  .  ." 

Poor  Peter! 

On  Thursday,  however,  there  was  the  tea-party — a  Thurs- 
day never  to  be  forgotten  whilst  Peter  was  alive.  Bobby 
had  told  him  the  day  before  that  his  father  might  be  com- 
ing. "  The  rest  of  the  family  will  turn  up  for  certain. 
They  want  to  see  you.  They're  always  all  agog  for  any 
new  thing — one  of  them's  always  playing  Cabot  to  some- 
body else's  Columbus.  But  father's  uncertain.  He  gets 
something  into  his  head  and  then  nothing  whatever  will 
draw  him  out — but  I  expect  he'll  turn  up." 

The  other  visitor  was  announced  to  Peter  on  the  very 
day. 

"  By  the  way,  Peter,  somebody's  coming  to  tea  this  after- 
noon who's  met  you  before — met  you  at  that  odd  boarding- 
house  of  yours — a  Miss  Rossitcr.  Clare's  an  old  friend 
of  ours.  I  told  you  down  at  the  sea  about  her  and  you 
said  you  remembered  meeting  her." 

"  Remembered  meeting  her ! "  Did  Dante  remember 
meeting  Beatrice — did  Petrarch  remember  Laura?  Did 
Keats  forget  his  Fanny  Brawne?  Did  Richard  Feverel 
forget  his  Lucy? 

On  a  level  with  these  high-thinking  gentlemen  was  Peter, 
disguising  his  emotions  from  Alice's  sharp  eyes  but  silent, 
breathless,  wnnting  seme  other  place  than  that  high  studio 
in  which  to  breathe.  "  Yes— slic-  came  to  tea  once  with  a 
Miss  MoJiOgue  there— t  Iik<-<1  her.  ..." 

He  was  not  there,  but  rather  on  some  height  alone  with 
her  and   their   hands   touched   over   a   photograph.     "The 
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Man  on  the  Lion  "     ti, 

feeling  for  her-  ""  something  worthy  of  hli 

jn  relation  to  "Henry  L^lhl '       ''.""i     ^'^"^^  "'«■» 
bearing  on  their  back/ the" hot  FHif'";*^    "  ""=  *'"'''. 
themselves  with  the  httle  nl?,       j   "'","  ''=  ^'"''e,  decliing 
that  they  had  picked  ",    ^t""^  'l^'  °^  '"""V  finery 
assured    self-eo^ns^^,  :i^_^h";^"«  *''h  'be  good-nature  of 
Mrs.  Galleon  was  massive  wffh     .     '    1°°'"'''    eomfortable. 
suddenly  into  express  onwl'n  o„l''[ff'"  '""  that  jumped 
was  a  great  deal  of  silk  alout  her  Ll*  h  ??''"',''  ""     ^h^" 
and  her  taeties  were  silenc^  and   '    ,    '^  '""""^'^  movement 
these  she  always  contr  buted  to  '  *'Kni«eant  smile- 

really  beyond  her.     Had  ^  *°  T  '''"'"'''''■■''"  """t  wa, 
bfe,  been  married  to  a  genfus  she  J'"fr^''"^  y'"'  "^  ber 
tensely  slow-moving  but^adeauate  h       t  *""'  ^''"  «"  «" 
her  si«e  and  her  sUenee  Tabled\^  T^^'^'-'^  "  ^as, 
many  literary  dinners.     Peter   „„*v  ^°  t''^  •"='  P'ace  at 
with  wonder  that  Henry  GaHe™?' if  ''"'  ""'  <=°'«""'»ed 
her  and  understood  thlf  nlu       '""'**  *""  have  married 
parents.     BobbyTad   a   btl  ^  *"'■  *''^  '=''"''  "^  both  h', 
Millicent.     Perfival  was  tlnZ  Z^  '-Jt-^-Percival   and 
novels  that  were  considered  ^^^  V^   ^^^  written   two 
know  that  he  was  the  son  of  hTS  '^  'i°''  -'"'  ^id  no? 
dark  with  a  black  thread  of  a  i      !'\  "'  ^'"'  "i™  and 
white  fingers.     His  clolhes  Ire  ver    "''',1  ""^  ""•"  "«» 
Pearance  was  a  little  too  el»T^    /,  ^  *^"  ^"t  but  his  ap- 
Sirl  of  about  eighte  n/was  stlt^'T'T     "''  """'  « 
eager  appearance  of 'o^e  wh"  has  f  */'?"'  ''"=  '""^  the 
make  her  very  anxious  to  hlr  a  ^rea/n     ,■"""  ""°"S''  *<• 

One  felt   that  she  did   „„»        *.     '  "^"^  ""'e. 
probably    her   detain' irtoT  t  tn ''".^''''■«'  ""* 
-^d  prevent  her  from  beeolg^^^  .r blV  o^'fi! 

were  intended,  of  oou.  ^tot  th'e  H''-     l"^''  P^P'« 
afternoon  and  it  was   theifore   mor^thfT""**  "^  ^'='"'' 

more  than  annoying  that 


'jrre  fortitude 

that  WM  the  very  last  thing  that  they  were.    Mllllmrt 
and  Percival  made  a  ball  and  then  flung  it  backward,  and 
Jonfard.    throughout    the    afl-air.     Their    mother    watched 
tSrwith  appreciation  and  Alice  Galleon,  who  knew  them 
gave  them  tea^nd  cake  and  let  them  have    he.r  «"y-     If" 
the  midst  of  this  Henry  Galleon  eame-a  h  tie    round,  fat 
man  with  a  face  like  a  map,  the  body  of  N-pdeon  and  a 
trot  round  the   room  like  a  very  anuablc  pony,  eyes  that 
saw  everything,  understood  everything,  and  forgave  every- 
IhL   a  brown  buff  waistcoat  with  gilt  buttons,  white  spats 
Tnd  a  voice  that  rolled  and  roared      .  .he  *«»  t^e  tender- 
est    most  alnrminc  person  in  any  kmd  of  a  world,     lie  was 
fgrtte  tha't  an'y 'sparrow  would  t-jt  him  implicitly  and 
so  terrific  that  an  army  would  most  certainly  fly  from  ^fore 
him.     He  ate  ten-cakc,  smiled  and  shook  hands  w.lh  Peter 
listened   for  half  an  hour  to  the   spirited  conversation  of 
hi,   two   children   and   trotted   away   again,  leavmg  behmd 
him  an  atmosphere   of   gentle  politeness  and   an   ama.ing 
,at,m-faire  that  one  saw  his  children  struggling  to  ea  cl . 
They  finally  gave  it  up  about  half-past  five  and  retreated, 
Dressing  Peter  to  pay  them  a  call  at  the  earliest  opportumty. 
^^TMs  was  positively  all  that  Peter  saw.  on  this  occasion 
of  Henry  G.illeon.     It  was  quite  enough  to  g've  him  a  great 
deal  to  ihink  about,  but  it  eould  scarcely  be  called  a  meet- 

^  At  quarter  to  six  when  Peter  was  in  despair  and  Alice 
Galleon  had  ordered  the  tea-things  to  be  »ken  away  Clare 
Hossiter  nislied  in.  She  stood  a  whirlwind  of  AymR  <:« 
furs  n  th  middle  of  the  Studio  now  sinking  into  twilight 
"Alice  dear,  I  «m  most  terribly  sorry  but  mother  nouW 
stay  I  couldn't  ^A  her  to  leave  and  it  was  all  so  awk- 
ward How  do  vou  do,  Mr.  Westeott?  Do  you  remem- 
niwe  met  at  Treliss-and  now  I  must  rush  back  th,s 
^rTminute.  We  are  dining  at  seven  before,  the  Opera 
and  father  wants  that  music  you  promised  him— the 
Brahms   thing.     Oh!   is   it   upstairs?     Well,   if   you   dont 

^  aIIc;  Galleon  left  them  together.  Peter  eould  say  noth- 
ing at  all.  He  stood  there,  shifting  from  foot  to  foot. 
white,  absolutely  tongue-tied. 

She  felt  his  embarrassment  and  struggled 
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,^'iCtri  ^r„  r  II.''  ^'-  ^-'-«.  r 

We  muttered  soLthL  ^°  '"'P'^  """  .VuVe  better?  " 
1  our   book  is       f    •     • 

gC"5\„?7„ot'a;.>„',.f  -  0">r  there  „„ee. 
ir  P"'"  that  had  begun  inh»Z  .  ""^  """SKlfd  along 
s7e  .!  "T""' .^o^  full  of  spide  ,■  w^L^^ri"'"'  "'  ''"  throat 
»<-e  l,er  ,n  tl.e  dark  but  hTr  n-I  M  .  ^'^  ™"'<1  "carcelv 
eje,  and  her  beautiful  whrte^fanH   "f  '^'"'*  ""d  ''er  dark 

ne  heard  her  siah  „t      ...     ^  "  '■'"'■y  s. 
"Oh!  thankyou*  // "i"^  "*  1^''^''  ««"eon',  return 
-«-I  ahall  reJd";he''"b;ok':.'""^''-     ^"o^-he.  C^eat- 
sne  was  gone. 

How  was  it  all  .I"'       ^"^  '■"««  Properly.     Well,  Pete^ 
P-telv,  the  ZXZa  C!"""  '  "-'  """^  "-"^ed,  des- 
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modern  literary  history.     At  «"  "me  '  praised, 

tr"]    m  d  ThuStw^  a  ^otand  timL,  Ld  has 
blamed,  hf ted  up,  hurled  <^^  ^       „f  „at„ral 

screams  and  -""der  m  the  dark  sufficie  y^^^^^  y^ 
fine  it  can  be  such  a  delight ''' J i"*^ J^"",^  crudities  helped 
shows,  and  Pe^aP'' *« .^jy  ts  „  th  nr^-  -markrUe 
in  its  popularity,  for  there  was  ""^^  efctured  every  class 
about  it  than  the  fashion  •"  .^^'^^j;*  ^^  result  of  the 
of  reader.     B"t  Hs  suc«ss    m  -^^^^^  ^^,,,,   . 

-f"^?^H^^m2tt^^-^ 

""'  ''"'f^iA^TlTten  JoW  This' appeared  some- 
*'r  hlf  1890  and  t  brought  with  it  a  band  of  you»g 
where  about  1890  ano  "  o  exceedingly  clever,  saw  the 
men   and   women   ^^J^^^^'^^^J/,^  on  tiptoe  in 

"^"r  to  observYthSs  that  were  really  growing  quite  clM 
order  to  observe  tmngs  produced   some   very   ad- 
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the  edge  of  this  new  •^^f/^^/.^ff-i^ble  thing.  On 
bining  as  it  did  a  certain  ,m^f^  ^  ?**"  Hazard,"  corn- 
deal  of  naked  truth  aTd  h^vin  H  '"^«*'"'°"  ^"h  a  go^ 
well  as  its  primroses  ?orrhll'  "'^^^  "'  ^""w''"  -- 
story  with  a  beginning  to  it  «nH  *""^'^-  ^'  "'^^  told  a 
tained  the  beautiful  characer  of  M  '"o  '"  '''  ""<*  ''  =""- 
that  was  undoubtedlyinsSed  bv  tW  ^7""''  "  '"'""'«='" 
had  with  his  mother  ^    ^'  afternoon  that  Peter 

:ft'^'Z^e^X^^^^^^^^  that  the 

had  been  i„  „„  fashion  he7«H^    Z  *^^.}>°°^^  arrival.     It 
peared  in  The  Z)„l  G/ofc.  n     """^  ""'»  «  lo-g  review  ap- 
Then  the  thing  reafy  beln      Th'  """^'"^  ''  '"  ""^  'ay. 
find  something  in  a  dead^l       The  reviewers  were  glad  to 
t-o  might  pofsiblyl^'wri  ten  ■"«,:•"""  "l"''  "^  ^'""^  »' 
ighted   to  discover  a  nTver  that  I  *'"""' ]"""'=  ''"  de- 
judges  to  be  literature  and  th«t     ^"Vf  ?»'dered   by  good 
a  story  as  though  it  weren't  *t 'f    u         '""'  ''"'^  <»  l»»d 
of  its  virtues  fccidentTbru  '""!*'. ^'^  "any  and  some 
as  thoroughly  as  ^d  most  of  itsTonl"'^  ^''""'^  '"-<=" 
followed  edition  and  "Reuben  H«n    ^  "P"'*""'"     ^•'"i™ 
'he  spring  of  1896  ''^"  "'"°«*      "^as  the  novel  of 

It  ^Llrhfrn  if  ;r  th!^*"  T^  -»«^  •-  -Kined. 
'ouraging  letter  from  tie  pubhsherr  ^  "'"^'t  """^  "^  <="- 
not  belong  to  him  at  all  then  -ft'  "'  """''hing  that  did 
^ged  to  him  so  eompttell  tha?t//,r''"*'!.  °'  '"  "  be- 
"■een  used  to  it  all  his  lif^  Th  f  ?'  ''•°"«''  he  had 
P««»ed  and  the  success  continu^  he  iV  *'"=  ^'^^' 
otion  of  this  book  had  chaSThp  '"'"''  ^^t  the  publi- 
'«s  from  agents  and  ™.M  f^  the  course  of  his  life.     Let- 

•*ers  from'  ALS,aS"fr:m '■"\'"  "''  ""'  "-^ 
1>ese  things  showed  him  that  t^  Z^TT  ''•'^"''  aH 
?r^'ies  that  had  not  hitherto  T  '°''^  "°*  *°'"ds 
toon.     He  breathed  LtwlX         °    '"'''"'''    ^^    ^'^ 
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And  yet  he  was  astonishingly  simple  about  it  all — very 
young  and  very  naive.  The  two  things  that  he  felt  about 
it  were,  first,  that  it  would  please  very  much  his  friends — 
Bobby  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Brockett,  Norah  Monogue,  Mr. 
Zanti,  Herr  Gottfried  and,  above  all,  Stephen;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  all  those  early  years  in  Cornwall — the  beatings, 
his  mother,  Scnw  House,  even  Dawson's — had  been  of  use 
to  him.  One  remembers  those  extraordinary  chapters  con- 
cerning Reuben  and  his  father — here  Peter  had,  for  the 
first  time,  allowed  some  expression  of  his  attitude  to  it  all 
to  escape  him. 

He  felt  indeed  as  though  the  success  of  the  book  placed 
for  a  moment  all  that  other  life  in  the  background — really 
away  from  him.  For  the  first  time  since  he  left  Brockett's 
he  was  free  from  a  strange  feeling  of  apprehension.  .  .  . 
Scaw  House  was  hidden. 

He  gave  himself  up  to  glorious  life.  He  plunged  into 
it.  .  .  . 


He  stepped,  at  first  timidly,  into  literary  London.  It 
was,  at  first  sight,  alarming  enough  because  it  seemed  to 
consist,  so  largely  and  so  stridently,  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Bobby  would  have  had  Peter  avoid  it  altogether.  "  There 
are  some  young  idiots,"  he  said,  "  who  go  about  to  these 
literary  tea-parties.  They've  just  written  a  line  or  two 
somewhere  or  other,  and  they  go  curving  and  bending  all 
over  the  place.  Young  Tony  Gale  and  young  Robin 
Trojan  and  my  young  ass  of  a  brother  .  .  .  don't  want  yon 
to  join  that  lot,  Peter,  my  boy.  The  women  like  to  have 
"em  of  course,  they're  useful  for  handing  the  cake  about 
but  that's  all  there  is  to  it  .  .  .  keep  out  of  it." 

But  Peter  had  not  had  so  many  friends  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life  that  he  could  afford  to  do  without  possible 
ones  now.     He   wanted  indeed  just  as   many  as  he  couM 
grasp.     The  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  life  with  Bobbr. 
the  success  of  the  book,  the  opening  of  a  career  in  front  ofl 
him,  these  things  had  made  of  him  another  creature.     Hel 
had  grown  ten  years  younger;  his  cheeks  were  bright,  hiil 
eye  clear,  his  step  buoyant.     He  moved  now  as  though  be| 
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company  of  .   h„rl      f  ''^^'""'  and  that      ""'''"''W  into 

fi"t  effect  that  succi/' ..  j''^''*''"'"'  place      Th°      '   ^"'*« 
^  And  indeed    hey  r.  h"''  "''""  ^^'^r.  ^'"^  '^'"'  «« 

Pey  saw  i„  him  th^f  .* """r""  "f  them-^jth  on 
been  for  thp  «  ^  T  '  ''"'•ninif  flam.  »■,»»  !l      "P*"  arms. 

ti-  An  must  e"  /  r°  """'"^d  ^nt'o  S  fT  "'"'  ''"« 
tonied  to  th,r  '''"'^-     AfterwarrJ.  i?     "^emasonry  of 

•Arties  and  wouId"">  '^°"'''  ''"oT u/.t/""'^,  ^e  doZ 
"either  a,  ho7v  „o^  ""^'"^^  ^'^-PP^r^Zl^f.^^^  ""d 
them  to   be-„L  °.'  ""   ^'«"al   as   he   had  ^'^  ^"^ 

down  intoTrZn  ,''^'^  °»  ">«  h^l's  fdr^'  ^^^ined 
*'«:era.  But  It  landscape  whose  boL!?*!  """^  '"oked 
fact  that  he  h»d  .  ""  ^'^  *°°  »»  L  „.  ^  '""^  not 
''"^  of  itself  t  tond"  /?"''  »t"4  in  rr'  ^'■'^-     ^he 

-ha^eH^"-S"rf£H^-= 

">ost  human  n^d  S^  ^"'  «neoura«^  t,' '"'  ?'"«  ««*  they 

ber  obtaCd  'an^d  ^''7'  ^''^  ^•""''  that  onr^T"""  ^'^ 
">«  sums  that  rf  t^  ^"'^''y  to  get  so  „  I  *'"'''''  ""ffl- 
''hat  a  shame  ir:ls':^°f  "'^''  »^»b  "  ^S'^Lf  T""'  '""^ 
">  little.  iT  wL  n  ^f  *"<^''  Kood  work  1  "'"'"'''  »"<» 
"ous  strain.    7eal^       ""'  '^^^-^^^^^ontZ^lJ'''"^-^  by 

-'hese  preciouf±";,Ur'  ""«»  't"  he"ad      tT"'  *^"- 
1  ««er  praise  and  «  f   j  "'"  '"•"•ks  of  one  an^tK    ^^  '"^'^ 

j  ™PS,  been  always  so  fr;=  j,   '°^  Oiscussions   had  -  » 
t'We  wnen   Peter   fi,./''"'*'^  «"<J  large-heartpd  .,   °''  P^'" 

I  J'    remarkable    woman-. 
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woman  who  succeeded  in  combining  humour,  common 
sense  and  imagination  in  admirably  adjusted  quaUties. 
Her  humour  made  her  tolerant,  her  common  sense  made  her 
wise,  and  her  imagination  made  her  tender — her  name  was 
Mrs.   Launce. 

She  was  short  and  broad,  with  large  blue  eyes  that  always, 
if  one  watched  them,  showed  her  thoughts  and  dispositions. 
Some  people  make  of  their  faces  a  disguise,  others  use 
then-  as  a  revelation— the  result  to  the  observer  is  very 
much  the  same  in  either  case.  But  with  Mrs.  Launce  there 
was  no  definite  attempt  at  either  one  thing  or  the  other- 
she  was  so  busily  engaged  'n  the  matter  in  hand,  so  ab- 
sorbed and  interested,  that  the  things  that  her  face  might 
be  doing  never  occurred  to  her.  Her  hair  was  drawn  back 
and  parted  down  the  middle.  She  liked  to  wear  little  straw 
coal-scuttle  bonnets ;  she  was  very  fond  of  blue  silk,  and  her 
frocks  had  an  inclination  to  trail.  On  her  mother's  side 
she  was  French  and  on  her  father's  English;  from  her 
mother  she  got  the  technique  of  her  stories,  the  ligliL- 
hearted  boldness  of  her  conversation  and  her  extraordinary 
devotion  to  her  family.  She  was  always  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  English  women  because  she  was  a  great  deal  more 
domestic  than  most  of  them  and  yet  bristled  with  theories 
about  morals  and  life  in  general  that  had  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  domesticity.  Some  one  once  said  of  lur 
that  "  she  was  a  hot  water  bottle  playing  at  being  a 
bomb.  ..." 

She  belonged  to  all  the  London  worlds,  although  she 
found  perhaps  especial  pleasure  in  the  society  of  her  fellow 
writers.  This  was  largely  because  she  loved,  beyond  every- 
thing else,  the  business  side  of  her  profession.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  that  she  did  not  know  about  the  publishing 
and  distribution  of  a  novel.  Her  capacity  for  remembering 
other  people's  prices  was  prodigious  and  she  managed  her 
agent  and  her  publisher  with  a  deftness  that  left  them  gasp- 
ing. There  were  very  few  persons  in  her  world  who  had 
not,  at  one  time  or  another,  poured  their  troubles  into  her 
ear.  She  had  that  gift,  valuable  in  life  beyond  all  others, 
of  giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the  person  with  whom  she 
was  talking.  When  the  time  came  to  give  advice  the  com- 
^bination  of  her  common  sense  and  her  tenderness  made  her 
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hated  and  understood  the  sin^and  T^^.^"  P"^-  She 
*;nner.  With  a  wide  and  aeerl  fe^lf"^'^  ^'"^'"'^d  "■« 
she  c„„t  „,d  „  J        spi,itua™f  f„  til  •^«!,''^  '"'"'•""y 

.a-  PriSU"tttt;C"-'  -f  '"e  b.ue  dres, 
she  mothered  him.     He  sat  Lvf  ♦    ?"  ''"'"""  '"=f'"e- 
Party  and  she  asked  hLlo  eome  nJX  "'   '"""^   -J'"""- 
She  lived  in  a  little  street  in  Wp..        !""'''  '""  *'">  her. 
hat  had  her  ehildren  on  th^top  floT    'L'"  ".""^  »>•""« 
the  Monna  Lisa  and  a  very  nnt^dv        !•"  '*''"«f"l  copy  of 
ond,  and  a  little  round  hlfl  "nd^  ^"""rtable  on  the  see- 
ground  floor.     Her  hush«ni       j  ,.      ^'  •''"'ng-'oom  on  the 
adorable  ehild  ofTwr!^  a"  as  /  .'ir'^-'"='"*"«  - 

Peter  told  her  most  th.W,      "?, '"»'••''''<=  as  possible, 
tea  With  her  and  evervtS  o"  tt  '"'  ^"^  *'""  ^e  had 
about     his     boyhood-Tre lis^      So,      '«''"'^-     "^  '"'^  her 
Stephen.     He  told  her  abou  '  bIT^"""'"'    >"'     father. 
He  told  her,  fl„al,,,  abo:' "clfe't:    ,1""'  ^"^''^'  ^'-• 

tta?  S:/%~J'-'at*'r  *'''"«  *^^"  ^"^  --^  at  this 
into  the  blL  ..er^Z'VtuVV  T'"'""  '-''-«  down 
than  it  is  at  Chelsea.^  Behind  the  S"'"''"  .'>"'^'^'  "•-" 
the  Abbey's  huge  blaek  pile  soared  in^   ^""'"  "'""''  °^  *'«« 

You    think   you've    m7rl»        ?      '"  'P'"=«- 
said.  ^'""'"   ""de   a    tremendous    break.'"   she 

T  J  ^^'~*his  is  an  entirely  new  Ilf,._ 
J  seem  too  to  be  set  nm„      \  ^ — "ew  m  everv  war 

P'e.     The  divisU  seems  f::  T'''  "^^  "-^  of  pe^' 
'■eve  I've  left  it  alfbehind  •'      ^^'^"  ""^  '^''y-     ^  •- 

hhe  looked  at  him  sharply      "  Vn,  •        c 
earlier  time/'  she  said.      '^  ^'        ^°"  ""^  ''^""'^  "f  all  that 
les,  I  am." 

ier/LTonX".".'"^  '  «-''-  «"""''•'     Perhaps  this  life 
'•Don'r'K''''''"'«''"'erup. 

'^^ety.     iVsttmrdaiertst^S^-r-^'    >V    for 
augerous  thing  m  the  world."     She 
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paused  for  n  moment  and  then  added:  "  But  probably  they 
won't  let  jou  alone." 

"  I   ho|)e  to  C'lod  they  will,"  he  cried. 


I  if  i:    :. 


ir 


He  saw  Clare  Rossitcr  twice  during  this  time  and,  on 
each  occasion,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  trying  to  make 
up  to  him  for  his  awkwardness  at  their  first  meeting.  On 
the  first  of  these  two  occasions  she  had  only  a  few  words 
with  liiin,  but  there  was  a  note  in  her  voice  that  he  fancied, 
wildly,  unreasonably,  was  different  from  the  tone  that  she 
used  to  other  people.  She  looked  so  beautiful  with  her 
golden  hair  coiled  above  her  head.  It  was  the  most  won- 
derful gold  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He  could  only,  in  his 
excitement,  think  of  niarm.ilade  and  that  was  a  sticky  com- 
parison. "  The  Lady  with  the  Marmalade  Hair " — how 
monstrous!  but  that  did  convey  the  colour.  Her  eyes 
seemed  darker  now  than  they  had  been  before  and  her 
cheeks  whiter.  The  curve  of  her  neck  was  so  wonderful 
that  it  hurt  him  physically.  He  wanted  so  J-erribly  to  'liss 
her  just  beneath  her  ear.  He  saw  how  he  would  do  it,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  move  away  some  of  the  shiny  hair 
that  strayed  like  sunlight  across  the  white  skin. 

She  did  not  seem  to  him  quite  so  tiny  when  she  smiled; 
it  was  exactly  as  water  ripples  when  the  sun  suddenly 
bursts  dark  clouds.  He  had  a  thousand  comparisons  for 
her,  and  then  sometimes  she  would  be,  as  it  were,  caught 
up  into  a  cloud  and  he  would  only  see  a  general  radiance 
and  be  blinded  by  the  light. 

He  wished  very  much  that  he  could  think  of  something 
else — something  other  than  marmalade — that  had  that  qual- 
ity of  gold.  He  ofte  i  imagined  what  it  would  be  like  when 
she  let  it  all  down — like  a  forest  of  autumn  trees — no,  that 
spoke  of  decay — like  tlie  sunlight  on  sand  towards  evening 
— like  the  fires  of  Walhalla  in  the  last  act  of  Gotterdani- 
merung — like  tlie  lights  of  some  harbour  seen  from  the 
farther  shore — like  clouds  that  are  ready  to  burst  with  even- 
ing sunlight.  Perhaps,  after  all,  amber  was  the  ncar- 
e.st  .  .  . 

"  Peter,  ask  Miss  Eossiter  if  she  will  have  some  more. 
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tea.  .  .  ."     oht     u-k  .  *"'' 

,  ■     ^'•^"'  ^-'"e  is.'    What  .„  ,^„,„,. 

Hap-^Te^ttn -'irr-.'''^  "««'  --^  '■  Reuben 
fflo^t  wonderful  first  novd  i^^ .*'!?"«'"  "  "^'oundingr  The 
^''"  "We  to  make  o?,e   fo f        ",7  '^'"'-     How  I,ad  he 

sT  i'"^'"-  "  «•"''  like  a  poem       1  ^7  J""  '"'^  "'at! 

She  had  not  been  able  to  ,,  t  U  do„n1  """  ^^  "'"'"«•' 
Alother  was  furious  with  m     L  "  '^'"  "  ''"g'e  minute 

don-    know  how  early  irt''  "''  "'"'=  ^  »«'  Si 

"esteott,  how  wo„de'rf"l  t  write"']".*'  7,'"""'^  "•'     Oh"  Mr 

wi^a;"--''-^:^^t/''lir..ed  at  her 

S^;fS^-"-!t-f.^--«^eat 
--.ot^rl/-  heaven-  "<=  did  n^MTis:";"^- 
P'edsely  tLse  sal"  ,,  ^^  W  "''day  be  for:  h^  ^ 
affected  idiots!"  .  .  ^^    ^"°  '"=  ''ad  said:  "Of  all  the 


IT 

This  miifht  all  Iv>  » 
period  was*fi,ed  for  Pe't"    ^ith^f"  "'  P«paratio„_that 
tain  evening  of  spring  wL  '„   '*'  "8"  ""d  seal  on  a  ecr 
^o  the  skv,  seenti  wefeTn'all  th:"crr'  "'"""^^  "°""  "as 
Chelsea  streets  were  like  g?a„  jn  Z    ?  ^'f'^'"''  ""d  the 
Peter  was  walking  honif  after  ,        '! '"  '"'"'"O"''  light 
"  was  the   first  time   tl,.?f   I     ■.^.'""''y  at  the  Rossiter,' 
house  and  it  had  been  „  ^   '""'    heen   invited   to     h"  * 

,  "y'eon,   senior.     Thev   werp     K  .i       .    ^hv  s  mother,  Mrs 
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both  massively  hnppy  and  coinpktely  unimaginative.  They 
were,  indeed,  old  friends,  having  been  at  school  together, 
they  were  Knuna  nnd  Jane  to  one  anotlicr  and  Mrk.  Rossiter 
could  never  forget  that  Mrs.  Galleon  came  to  school  two 
years  after  herself  and  was  therefore  jimior  still;  whilst 
Mrs.  Galleon  had  stayed  two  years  longer  than  Mrs.  Rossi- 
ter, and  was  a  power  there  when  Mrs.  Rossiter  was  com- 
pletely forgotten;  they  were  fond  of  each  other  as  long  as 
they  were  allowed  to  patronise  one  another. 

Peter  had  spent  a  delicious  evening.  He  had  had  half 
an  hour  in  the  garden  with  Clare.  They  had  spoken  in  an 
undertone.  He  had  told  her  his  ambitions,  she  had  told 
him  her  aspirations.  Some  one  had  sung  in  the  garden  and 
there  had  been  one  wonderful  moment  when  Peter  had 
touched  her  hand  and  she  had  not  taken  it  away.  At  last 
they  were  both  silent  and  the  garden  flowed  about  them, 
on  every  side  of  them,  with  the  notes  and  threads  that  can 
only  be  he  rd  at  night. 

Mrs.  Rossiter,  heavily  and  solemnly,  brought  her  daughter 
a  shawl.  There  was  some  one  to  whom  she  would  like  to 
introduce  Mr.  Westcott.  Would  he  mind?  Eden  was 
robbed  of  its  glories.  .  .  . 

But  he  had  had  enough.  He  thought  at  one  moment  that 
already  she  was  beginning  to  care  for  him,  and  at  another, 
that  a  lover's  fancy  made  signs  out  of  ihe  wind  and  portents 
out  of  the  running  water. 

But  he  was  happy  with  a  mighty  exultation,  and  then, 
as  he  turned  down  on  to  the  Embankment  and  felt  the  breeze 
from  the  river  as  it  came  towards  him,  he  met  Henry 
Galleon. 

The  old  man,  in  an  enormous  l.at  that  was  like  a  top  hat 
only  round  at  the  brim  and  brown  in  colour,  was  trotting 
home.  He  saw  Peter  and  stopped.  He  spoke  to  him  in 
his  slow  tremendous  voice  and  the  words  seemed  to  go  on 
after  they  had  left  him,  rolling  along  the  Embankment. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Westcott.  I  have  thought  that 
I  would  like  to  have  a  chat  with  you.  I  have  just  finished 
your  book." 

This  was  indeed  tremendous — that  Henry  Galleon  should 
have  read  "  Reuben  Hallard."     Peter  trembled  all  over. 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  would  care  to  come  and  have  « 


c'lat  with 


me.     I  I,., 
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of  the  great  man's  body.     tC  u    l^'"^  ^•^"  "•«  weight 

to  call  him-poor  fellow,  poor  f.lT        ^"""''  "  "-^  used 
n  room,   for  som,3  time      TUt  r"^'  ^"•^''  '"Kether 

»nd  perilously,  dangerou^IyZ.'^  m^ht  "^/"'^  '   '--^^d- 

g-en  -fcHrXtt'rVe^'^-^^  .•"  the 
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opposite  him  grew  in  size  liis  fiue  was  rn-r  larger  and 
Inrger,  Iiis  shirt  front  bulged  and  bulged—liiH  Imnd  raised 
to  einph.isise  some  |)oint  was  tremendous  as  tlie  hand  of  a 
God.  Peter  felt  that  lie  himself  was  growing  smaller  and 
smaller,  would  soon,  in  th?  depllis  of  that  mighty  arm-clmir 
disappear  altogether  but  that  ojjposite  him  two  mighty  burn- 
ing eyes  held  him.  And  always  like  thunder  the  voice 
rolled  on.  .  .  .  "  My  son  tells  nie  that  this  book  of  yours 
is  a  success  .  .  .  that  they  are  emptying  their  purses  tc 
fill  yours.  That  may  be  a  danwrous  thing  for  you.  I  have 
read  your  book,  it  has  many  faults;  it  is  not  written  at  all 

it  is   loose  and   lacking  in   nil   construction.     You  know 

nothing,  as  vet,  about  life— you  do  not  know  what  to  use 
or  what  to  reject.  But  the  Spirit  is  there,  the  right  Spirit. 
It  is  a  little  flame— it  will  be  very  easily  quenched  and 
nothing  can  kill  it  so  easily  as  success— guard  it,  my  son 
guard  it."  »         j 

Peter  felt  as  Siegfried  must  have  felt  when  confronted 

by  Wotan. 

His  poor  little  book  was  dwindling  now  before  his  eyes. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  great  despair.  How  usehss  of  him 
to  attempt  so  impossible  a  task.  .  .  . 

The  voice  rolled  on: 

"  I  am  an  old  man  now  and  only  twice  before  in  my  time 
have  I  seen  that  spirit  in  a  young  man's  eyes.  You  may 
remember  now  an  old  man's  words— for  I  would  urge  ymi, 
I  would  implore  you  to  keep  nothing  before  you  but  the 
one  thing  that  can  bring  Life  into  Art.  I  will  not  spcfik 
to  you  of  the  sacredness  of  your  calling.  Many  will  laugli 
at  you  and  tell  you  that  it  is  pretentious  to  name  it  so. 
Others  will  come  to  you  and  will  advise  how  this  is  to  be 
done  and  that  is  to  be  done.  Others  will  talk  to  you  of 
schools,  they  will  tell  you  that  once  it  was  in  that  manner 
and  that  now  it  is  in  this  manner.  Some  will  tell  you  that 
you  have  no  stvle— others  will  tell  you  that  you  have  too 
much.  Some  again  will  tempt  you  with  money  and  money 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Again  you  will  be  tested  with  pho- 
tographs and  paragraphs,  with  lectures  and  public  dmneri 
Worst  of  all  there  will  come  to  you  terrible  houo 
when  you  yourself  know  of  a  sure  certainty  that  your  work 
is  worthless.     In  your  middle  age  a  great  barrenness  wi 
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^'^*Oic  upon  von      V      I  *89 

-d^.   eve.,  -.^VZ  t:;3V'"*i;  -^  ""'^  '">". 

»iic  01(1   niiin   nausrcl      ti  ^    '• 

I'-  ^VoHci  an,"t£%i;,:"P'-".°"».  ?«"'-'  'hese  voice,  of 
""^  »«'•"«.•..»  hammer  of  ,T'"  ""^  «'"^  »''  Po«- "  a„d 
^;';/  room,   must  remcmt,  "h"t";  '""'   ""'"«  ^"-   r   in 

'fo'd-     I  have  hurried    r».  ""'  ^"  ^O"  ""'^  thi,  1 

;u"ed  and  strive"  but  a^l:  7T^^'^-  '  ''-e  foul ,    ,„"d 

« I  tl„f    f      L       °  y°"  »"d  if.  when  vn!,  ""^  'nstrument 

"I     "  V  !?"^  yo"  have  wraten    iff,  K  '''/'"'^  """  ^vhat  you 

It  that  God  can  give  ?o'a  .^        "^'/'f  '  '"''^  '»  "'^  harsh! 
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"  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  work.  I  have  done  what  I  can. 
You  are  at  the  beginning  of  yours.  You  will  do  what  you 
cm.     I  wish  you  good  fortune." 

A  vision  came  to  Peter.  Through  the  open  window, 
against  the  sheet  of  stars,  gigantic,  was  the  Rider  on  the 
Lion. 

He  could  not  see  the  Rider's  face. 

A  great  exultation  inflamed  him. 

At  that  instant  he  was  stripped  bare.  His  history,  the 
people  whom  lie  knew,  the  things  that  he  had  done,  they 
were  all  as  though  they  had  nevrr  been. 

His  sou)  was,  for  that  great  moment,  naked  and  alone 
before  Goa. 

"  The  whole  duty  of  Art  is  listening  for  the  voice  of 
God.  .  .  ." 

A  sound,  as  though  it  came  to  him  from  another  world, 
broke  into  the  room. 

There  were  voices  and  steps  on  the  stairs. 

"  Ah,  they  are  back  from  their  party,"  Henry  Galleon 
said,  trotting  happily  to  the  door.  "  Come  up  and  have  a 
chat  with  my  wife,  Westcott,  before  going  to  bod." 


CHAPTER  III 

'HiE  ENCOUNTER 

I 

rairrv:^o^,[-!rae;^.^^^^  ™-  He 

by ;t,  gave  it  all  rather  more,  p 'rfaa/  f  *'  T'  '="«°"™ged 
began  a  new  „ovel,  •■  Jhe  Stine  H?  '  -  "  '*'  ^''"^^  ""'"e, 
viewing  on  The  Interpreter  «nA  ^,Ti  ^^""^^^  "-eekly  re- 
to  Clare  Rossiter^       ^     ''  ""^  ^"'^^^  hi-n'elf  up  entirely 

NoS>'l,':^;^/°- -^b  'l-  ever  since  that  first  day  at 
absorbed  bin,  was  like  „li„r^  *'"'*  »h<=  g"d"ally  L^* 
■ng  of  the  rocks  and  the  sand  bvTh"'' •"'  ""'  sIow^coveT 
first  in  those  days  at  BrX^'s  ^h  .'T"'"*  ''^'-  At 
something    mysterious,    in^rih.!'  'k  ,  ^ad  seemed  to  him 

meetmginCheyneWalkheknew'hert-  ^"*  ""^^  ^^at 
fortunate  man  might,  one  dav  ^-  ^  *  P"""*  '^at  some 
.nstant,  suppse  that  hrcould  eTr"  y^lu^'^  ""''  f"  a" 
P>ere  imagined  picture  of  what  som.  \^^'  "'"•  ■""  "^e 
have  sent  the  blood  rushiW  th,*'."'/""  ^""^d  one  day 
for  him  was  still  intact  b„  for  an  "jf  ^^  ""  holiness 
■"an,  earthly  wonders  """"'"'  *bere  would  be  hu- 

bet?rr:tmeVLi:ir  ""  r^  °"»  -d  W  he, 

One  Clare  Rossiter  st^rLS     ""''='•'"'•'' -'~- 

here  was  now  too  another  easv  1=      "-  '  '^''""^''  but 

"=,who  treated  him  almost  I'ikC  A."     "<?'  ''"""''"»  "ea- 

w'led  at  him,  teased  M^  ^  "*  °="«0"  herself-l 

"ke  a  shadow  acro^'^scten  Codd'",'''"  '  "  "  --^^^ly, 

on  ms  knees  again  befnr^  ?'    ?u-      ^'"P  ""^y;  and  he  be 

worshipped.       *        '*^''"  something  that  was  only  ?„  b^ 

again'wc^Vate  His'thoS''  ""^  """  '^'"'f-'ed  and 
'".heaven,  then  dwelW  iWeLtr'  ^"'  ^""hippi^g 
things  that  she  had  said  "«''*  ™  ^"y.  charminf 
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For  that  man,  when  he  came,  there  would  be  a  most 
wonderful  treasure. 

Peter  now  lost  his  appetite.  He  could  not  sleep  at 
night.  He  would  slip  out  of  his  room,  cross  the  silent 
Chelsea  streets  and  watch  her  dark  window.  He  culti- 
vated Mrs.  Sossiter  and  that  massive  and  complacent  lady 
took  it  entirely  to  herself.  Indeed,  nothing,  at  this  time 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  little  stir  that  Peter's  devo- 
tion caused.  It  was  perhaps  that  Clare  had  always  hod  a 
cloud  of  young  men  about  her,  perhaps  that  Peter  was 
thought  to  be  having  too  wonderful  a  time,  just  now,  to  be 
falling  in  love  as  well — that  would  be  piling  Life  on  to 
Life!  .  .  .  no  one  cpuld  live  under  it. 

Besides  Mrs.  Rossiter  liked  him  ...  he  was  amazing, 
you  see  .  .  .  people  said  .  .  . 

And  the  next  stage  arrived. 

One   May   evening,  at  the   Galleons'   house,  when  some 
J-    gjij!  one  was  playing  the  piano  and  all  the  world  seemed  to  be 

sitting  in  corners  Clare's  hand  lay  suddenly  against  his. 
The  smooth  outer  curve  of  his  hand  lay  against  her  palm. 
Their  little  fingers  touched.  Sheets  of  fire  rose,  inflamed 
him  and  fell  .  .  .  rose  again  and  fell.  His  hand  began  to 
ihake,  her  hand  began  to  shake.  He  heard,  a  thousand 
miles  away,  some  one  singing  about  "  the  morn." 

Their  hands  parted.  She  rose  and  slowly,  her  white 
dress  and  red-gold  hair  flung  against  a  background  th.it 
seemed  to  him  black  and  infinite,  crossed  the  room. 

That  trembling  of  her  hand  had  maddened  him.  It  sud- 
denly showed  him  that  he — as  well  as  another- — might  run 
the  race  for  her.  Everything  that  he  had  ever  done  or 
been — his  sentiments,  his  grossnesses,  his  restraints  and  his 
rebellions — were  now  concerned  in  this  pursuit.  No  other 
human  being — Stephen,  Norah  Monogue,  Bobby,  Alice— 
now  had  any  interest  for  him.  His  reviews  were  written 
he  knew  not  how,  the  editions  of  "  Reuben  Hallard  "  might 
run  into  the  gross  for  all  he  cared,  "  The  Stone  House  "  lav 
neglected. 

And  he  avoided  seeing  her.     He  was  afraid  to  spoil  that 
moment  when  her  hand  had  shaken  at  the  touch  of  his,  andr 
yet  he  was  tormented  by  the  longing  for  a  new  meeting  that  I 
might   provide   some   new   amazement.     Perhaps   he   would  I 
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-m  d  ,„  ,,.^  -et         "K-n  and  had  nothing  to  sa,.     it 

»onieal  u.i„,ponanee     fie  Tav"'  \*^""'  -ditiof^as  "^J 
""Foftiefi         •  •    ''^'''"•"  "'■«"*  "^t^4 

»toleoutLtoThe*™L!!rthrbl\'"r!^   **=  "^^   shadows 

-tain  ho^t^teXr  '%^f  ^^  '^-^  ^''-^'-'s  of  a 
.-a  cab  would  soon  taChim  ther  «"'  "P  ^"^  dress  now 
«g  he  could  slink  back.     "    ''"'  "  "  "  '"  '^c  early  n^oZ 

evcfc-e?-'-"'^--'    AfooltofancytbatsbeW 
''^^{}''^ZZ::S\'^^y^    ''''y  *"-  ^honld  he  not 

of  the  grass  was  cool  ZWedZitT^'"^  ""^  the  s,Z 

He  would  write  tn  tit     i.      .     ^'"'  <^e«'- 
»d  went  to  si::';.'"  ''^P*"^"  -"  the  morning-he  lay  down 

f  ee^  ith'adTn7„t;  of  1^  ^"^  «°'"'^  "ad  noticed 
^ons  she  kept  guard  and  p:tcjr|  T'"  """  ""-«  eo^o- 
weeks,  very  valuable  to  her.  ^"^  ^''°""''  during  these 

g  oftr  IL"^^J— Cf  -^•»,^^-Pec.-al.y  she 
terbby,!^-^''  ''^  -  - 

"  n^*FX'  ^'■-  Bossiter  spoils  Cl,r»  i, 

„Vm>  "PO'^s  Clare  beyond  all  bounds—" 

Pess  tw'' He''k'nolfpSecT'°  '?/''r"  '"  '^'^^  C,n- 
r  '•''>  ^^"-  a--ter-fant:oVef  she;-    '''=  ""«'"  *^ 
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"Well,  it's  no  business  of  ours—"  Bobby's  usual  tol- 
erant complacency. 

"  It  is.  Clare  might  be  a  fine  creature  if  she  didn't  let 
herself  be  spoiled  in  this  way.  She's  perpetually  selfish 
and  she  ought  to  be  told  so." 

"We're  all  perpetually  selfish,"  said  Bobby  who  began 
to  be  sorry  for  Peter. 

"  Oh !  no,  we're  not.  I'm  very  fond  of  Clare  but  I  don't 
envy  the  man  who  marries  her.  There's  no  one  in  the 
world  more  delightful  when  she  has  her  own  way  and 
things  go  smoothly,  but  they've  wrapped  her  up  in  cotton 
wool  to  such  an  extent  that  she  simply  doesn't  know  how 
to  live  out  of  it.     She's  positively  terrified  of  Life." 

This,  as  Alice  had  intended,  was  too  much  for  Peter. 
He  burst  out — 

"  I  think  Miss  Rossiter's  the  pluckiest  girl  I've  ever  met. 
She's  afraid  of  nothing." 

"  Except  of  being  uncomfortable,"  Alirc  retorted. 
"That  frightens  her  into  fits.  Make  her  uncomfortable, 
Peter,  and  you'll  see — " 

And,  red  in  the  face,  Peter  answered — "I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  talk  of  any  one  who's  so  fond  of  you  behind 
her  back  in  that  way — " 

"Oh!  I  say  just  the  same  to  her  face.  I'm  always 
telling  her  these  things  and  she  always  agrees  and  then's 
just  as  selfish  at  ever.  That  absurd  little  father  of  hers 
has  spoilt  her ! "  . ,       ^  , 

Spoilt!  Clare  spoilt!  Peter  smiled  darkly.  Alice  Gal- 
leon— delightful  woman  though  she  was,  of  course  couldn't 
endure  that  another  woman  should  receive  such  praise- 
Jealousy  !     Ah !  .  .  . 

And  the  aged  and  weighty  author  of  "  Reuben  Hallard, 
to  whom  the  world  was  naturally  an  open  book,  and  life 
known  to  its  foundations,  nodded  to  himself.     How  people, 
intelligent  enough  in  other  ways,  could  be  so  short-sighted  I 

Afterwards,  when  they  were  alone,  Bobby  took  him  in 
hand — 

"You're  in  love  with  Clare  Rossiter,  Peter,    he  said. 

"  Yes    I  am,"  Peter  answered  defiantly. 

"  But  you've  known  her  so  short  a  time ! " 
"What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 
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Really,  Bobby,  I  don't—" 

b^^f.e„d  rve  got,  foS  ^i^aZt  -tK  t 
"  Well,  say  what  you  like  " 

g.ve  her  h.s  whole  attention.     You  think  now  that  you  wi 
but  you  wnnt-you  ean't-you're  not  made  that  way      Bv 
emperame.,c   and   trade   you're   an   artist.     She   tll^ks     a^ 
he  moment,  that  an  artist  would  suit  her  very  we  1    but   in 
reahty,^my  boy,  he's  the  very  last  sort  of  peirnk'l'.^l't 

^he':^;esTbfu*t  me.^--''^'  '"''''■     "  ^°  >°"  ^"^  ">""' 

enihustsmf'shl-'^-     P"'  T"^'  ^''  ^''y'  '"  ^"<=^-»ive 
ZlW         •     w"     ^'"'"y^     ^""8     enthusiastic-dreadful 

0  ner  side  of  Clare— a  splendid  side,  but  it  wants  very  care- 

SlATeToH  ;t;„l".r''  ■'"-'  ^-r,  that  youLT- 

__  Thanks  i-ery  much,"  said  Peter  grimly. 

.he  ^°'Ja^^°"^"  ""'"-y""  ''°"'*'  '"  the  least,  see  her  a« 
•he  .s,  and  she  doesn't  see  you  as  you  are-hence  these  L^ 
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guided   attempts  on   my   pnrt  to   show  you  one  another." 

But  Peter  had  not  been  listening. 

"  Do  you  really  think,"  he  muttered,  "  that  she  cares 
about  me  ?  " 

Bobby  looked  at  him,  laughed  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders in  despair. 

"  Ah !  I  see — it's  no  use,"  he  said,  "  poor  dear  Peter 
— well,  I  wish  you  luck !  " 

And  that  was  the  end  as  far  as  Aliee  and  Bobby  were 
concerned.  They  never  alluded  to  it  again  and  indeed  now 
seemed  to  favour  meetings  between  Clare  and  Peter. 

And  now,  through  these  wonderful  Spring  weeks,  these 
two  were  continually  together.  The  Galleons  had,  at  first, 
been  inclined  to  consider  Clare's  obvious  preference  for 
Peter  as  the  simplest  desire  to  be  part  of  a  general  rather 
heady  enthusiasm.  "  Clare  loves  little  movements.  .  .  ." 
And  Peter,  throughout  this  Spring  was  a  little  movement. 
The  weeks  went  on,  and  Clare  was  not  herself — silent,  ab- 
sorbed, almost  morose.  One  day  she  asked  Alice  Galleon 
a  number  of  questions  about  Peter,  and,  after  that,  reso- 
lutely avoided  speaking  of  him.  "  Of  course,"  Alice  said 
to  Bobby — "  Dr.  Hossiter  will  let  her  marry  any  one  she 
likes.  She'll  have  plenty  of  money  and  Peter's  going  to 
have  a  great  career.     After  all  it  may  be  the  best  thing." 

Bobby  shook  his  head.  "  They're  both  egoists,"  he  said. 
"  Peter  because  he's  never  i  id  anything  he  wanted 
and  Clare  because  she's  always  had  everything  ...  it 
won't  do." 

But,  after  all,  when  May  gave  place  to  burning  June. 
Bobby  and  Alice  were  inevitably  drawn  into  that  romance. 
They  yielded  to  an  atmosphere  that  both,  by  temperament, 
were  too  sentimental  to  resist. 

Nearer  and  nearer  was  coming  that  intoxicating  moment 
of  Peter's  final  plunge,  and  Clare — beautiful,  these  weeks, 
with  all  the  excitement  of  the  wonderful  episode — saw  him 
as  a  young  god  who  had  leapt  upon  a  submissive  London 
and  conquered  it. 

Mrs.  Rossiter  and  Mrs.  Galleon  played  waiting  chorus. 
Mrs.  Launce  from  her  little  house  in  Westminster,  was,  as 
usual,  glowing  with  a  piece  of  other  people's  happiness. 
Bobby  and  Alice  had  surrendered  to  the  atmosphere.     AH 
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sea.     She  also  tol-^  Peter  fh.4.    i.         *"""'''  cottacc  bv  th« 

thought  her  si  p„!    H"""/'  ""^  W"e  silt'     Ck',;  li  j  ^'=" 
Peir,  of  course   „t.  t"«'"^"''  "''" 

M«.  Launce  inSed  H^ir'^i'""'  '^-^  ""'"S^  that  dear 
"»  '-ay,  misplaeed-she  w/^'^'^Tr  '"  1"=^  had  been  in 
person  in  the  world  tloZlV''^^'''^  """^  ^-^  the  on  v 
f  compound  of  sentiment  Tl  ""«  '"  "«  making  "o  fin. 
'"'•ed  it  all  and  thoZ    artt""""""  ''"'''■     She^ Z^y 

going  to'pr'^pos^e1'"^r,'^^'"^  curiously  confused      Hp 

--Jdenly,  ?he'ch:ng:  fha't^'hir'  "r'"''=  ^-'d  tf  faTe' 
«"her  months,  when  if  fj..     ""*'  ™can  to  him      tI     ' 

On  th       ^^  ''"'"^  «*■  ^omen"  '*  ^'  ^''^  frightened 

I    .     'm    ^^"''«  Ho'lard  "  and  th  '™'""  ^"^  ""ch 
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There  would  be  things— a  great  many— as  a  married 
man,  I..-  would  have  to  change.  Sometimes  he  was  moody 
for  days  together  and  wanted  to  see  no  one.  Sometimes 
he  was  so  completely  absorbed  by  his  work  that  the  real 
people  around  him  were  shadows  and  wraiths.  These  moods 
must    vanish.     Clare    must    always    find    him    ready    and 

cheerful  and  happy.  .  u  j         _   P.f., 

A  dreadful  sense  of  inadequacy  weighed  upon  Feter. 
And  then  at  the  concrete  fact  of  her  actual  presence,  at 
the  thought  of  her  standing  there,  waiting  for  him,  want- 
ing  him,   his   doubts   left  him   and   he   was   wildly,   madly 

''"And  yet,  before  he  left  tlie  room,  his  glance  fell  on  his 
writing-table.  White  ag.iinst  its  sliining  surface  lay  a 
paper  and  on  the  top  sheet,  written;  "  The  Stone  House  ;  a 
Novel;  Chapter  II.  Months  ago-he  had  not  touched  it 
all  these  last  -veeks,  and,  at  this  moment  he  felt  he  would 
never  write  anything  again.  He  turned  away  with  a  little 
movement  of  irritation.  ...  „      r,      ■■.         ti,» 

That  morning  he  went  formally  to  Dr.   Rossiter.     The 
little  man  received  him,  smiling.  _^      .,  „  i 

■•  I  -ant  to  marry  your  daughter,  sir,    said  Peter. 
"  You're  very  young,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Twenty-six,"  said  Peter. 

"  Well,  if  she'll  have  you  I  won't  stand  in  your  way- 
Peter  took  the  5.80  train.  .  .  . 

II 
Mrs.  Launce,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  from  the  door  of  her 
cottage,  watched  them  both  strike  across  the  common  to- 
ward! the  sea-Peter,  "stocky,"  walking  as  though  no 
force  on  earth  could  upset  his  self-possession  and  sturdy 
balance,  Clare  with  her  little  body  and  easy  movement 
meant  for  this  air  and  sea  and  springing  turf.  Mrs. 
Launce  having  three  magnificent  cluldren  of  h"  °^"  ^f; 
lieved  in  the  science  of  Eugenics  heart  and  s""*-  ""^ 
before  her  eyes,  was  the  right  and  proper  Union-talk  abou 
souls  and  spirit  and  temperament-important  enough  f 
the  immediate  Tw,^but  give  Nature  flesh  and  bones,  «^ 
cleanliness  and  a  good  straight  stock  to  work  on,  and  se. 
what  She  will  do! 
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eyes  before  ,he  settled  down  I  t"''"""'  ^^^  wiped  1,^ 
of  then,  the  though  of  ther^  •'""  *"''•  ^-oving  both 
the  afternoon  and  made  h^,  '''""'"  ''""»  "bout  her  all 
''hen  the  little  parloumaid  ./"^^  '""^"  ""<»  foSvini 
W"e  and  white  ehina  s^a  hedV:"^.  '''"'  "  P'^^^  "f  h? 
ow.  -appened.  Mum.  7wa,  just  ^T'  "^  «=""■'  'hink 
Peter  and  Clar^   ,..„    •        ,  ■*  ''  standing.  . 

their  feet.     It^-^ /'C X  af?""™"'  ''''"^''^  "^  -a  at 
white  line  of  tiny  eurlinl^   ^  afternoon  and  only  the  thrn 
the  gleaming  X'ZrXS  T  °'  ''"  ''--" 
was  common  and  the  only  h,n7„f  """"'   ""   every   sid» 

hidden   by   a   blaek   bel^';'=      7' «  »™''."  cottage  Larfy" 
,b^;ck,  painted  trees  lay  ,,e  Xi  oT  inX'S  the\t: 

Sitting  down   on   fh       j 

on  to  the  yellow  sand      Se' a°r  wt'  '°"'"™   '^"^  '""''ed 

hough  the  world  were  case5  in         ^  'emorseles  sly  still  as 

'»  silenee,  its  hearf  m  ^  f  y^t  ^  LT'="''r '^^'P -'hfn' 

h'd^its  reverberation.      *  '  ^'^  he  beating,  but  the  depths 

mT/cllLt'  lll'abotVm'  '"'^"""^  »■-  -oria  was 
thrn  stiff  blades  of  grass  were?  '"T"  ^'^  """"».  The 
Uue  butterfly  flew  up  fromTh.      .'^  '^"'""^  '"^'""K.  a  tiny 

s;v-Uer^--*"-:^i^:bi 
ff£so:--"-^-^^h;t^:;^^^ 

-thout  fear    into  its  :e"rtO  ""^  """^  b^tterfly^:: 

Peters  soul  was  drawn'uDH. 
•  .  JDown  below,  there  on^ihehard'T*'  ^'  ^''''  ''«  "cd. 
ay-Just  to  the  dust-there    deafl'       '"'''  *""'  b'"  body 
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"  Of  coune  there  ia  «  God !  " 

They  are  praising  him  down  there— the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  creatures  that  are  praising  Him.  Peter  buried 
his  eyes  and  instantly  his  soul  came  swinging  down  to  liim, 
found  his  body  again,  filled  once  more  his  veins  with  liie 
and  sound.  After  a  vast  silence  he  could  hear  once  more, 
the  life  amongst  the  grass,  the  faint  rustle  of  the  thin  line 
of  foam  beneath  him,  and  could  smell  the  earth  and  the 
scent  of  the  seaweed  borne  up  to  them  from  the  sand 

"  It's  so  still,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  that  it  s  almost  like 
thunder.  There'll  be  a  storm  later.  On  a  day  like  this 
in  Cornwall  you  would  hear  the  sound  of  the  Mining 
Stamps  for  miles — "  ^  ,     r. 

•■  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  glad  we  re  not  in  Corn- 
wall— I  hate  it." 

"Hate  it!"  ,  ,  ,, 

"  Yes  That  sounds  horrible  to  you,  I  suppose,  and  I  m 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  it's  my  cowardice.  Cornwall 
frightens  me.  When  I  was  there  as  a  tiny  girl  it  was  just 
the  same.     I  always  hate-'  it."  ^, 

"  I  don't  believe  you're  ever  frightened  at  anything. 
'•  I  am  I'm  under  such  a  disadvantage,  you  see.  If 
I'd  been  white-faced  and  haggard  every  one  would  have 
thought  it  quite  natural  that  I  should  scream  if  I  were  let 
in  the  dark  or  hate  being  left  alone  with  those  horrible 
black  rocks  that  Cornwall's  so  full  of,  but  just  because  I  m 
healthy  and  was  taught  to  hold  my  b,ick  up  at  school  1 
have  to  pretend  to  a  bravery  that  simply  doesn  t  exist— 
He  rejected,  for  the  moment  the  last  part  of  her  sentence. 
"Oh  but  I  understand  perfectly  what  you  mean  by  your 
fear 'of  Cornwall.  Of  course  I  understand  it  although  1 
love  the  place  with  all  my  soul  and  body.  But  it  is  terri- 
fying—almost the  only  terrifying  place  that  civilisation 
has  left  to  us— Central  Africa  is  nothing  to  it— ' 

"Are  you   afraid   of   it?"   she  said,  looking  at  him   in- 
tently. ,.  ,  .  , 

"  Tremendously— because  I  suppose  it  won  t  let  me  alone. 
It's  diificult  to  put  into  words,  but  I  think  what  I  mean  is 
that  I  want  to  go  on  now  in  London,  writing  and  sceiigf 
people   and   being  happy   and   it's   pulling   at  me   all   t.i>j 
time." 


him  in- 
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Ztrs  p"""i? "  >o„? 


and  it  hurts—"  °""'"  '-   t"*  J  want  to  go  badk 

She  moved  and   the*  i'"  ':,'i","''<'  "^  him    '        ""' 
He  Jurned  to  he,  la^Cg"^  '""denly   brought  him   back. 

Ho"   ''■"?.  y""'he"'lr£%rt^em'T:,    ^'""    ~«««« 
House  a  litHe.  ...  But   .r.     m     f^'""'ded    me   of   Scaw 

every  fellow  has  the  wi  d     de  'anVig  "  I""^'     ^  »"P^.« 

had  such  a  rum  life  a„d  been  eivilised     '"^^  "^''  '""^  ^ve 

She   said    slowly:    "I    think        I     '"'''°"  "'■'ne " 

thoueh.     I  k„„^  ^,„„^  ^    """k    i    know    what   you    n,ean. 

don  t  want  life  io  be  like  thaC      T  j    {"S^'^ned  of  il-j 

to  be  hurt  or  damaged.  Oh  r'S/"'^-  '"^'  """^  ""  ""e 
hke  a  ery_"VVhy  can't  ^ie  L.7"  ,r"\''"  '"ddenly 
»ny  one  being  frightened  L"^^*  """''"«''  '>fe  without 
'"  citie,  and  walls* „„d Ires  ."d^t  "'IT^'"^  '  *'«'"* 
those  other  things  can  only  hu,t '"       "^^"'"^  emotions-all 

"■"ts  aZut'Th'  ZX'  ''■^'^r  ""''^"ed  gravely      "And 

He    broke    off "  Th«>«'         . 

'hats  .vou.  Clare.     You"must''S   "^   '''"»   ^    -"'   -d 
that  I  love  you.     IVe  lo,^d  In,         ^"°''"  ""  "lose  weeks 
Good  Friday  afternoon Tears'  a  "''/r'^  ^  '"^'  ^o"    ha 
^;;i..fe    that    no    -e\^;rts"^,„„if„  -^a^e  C3r,^o. 

R?^!""   "-ea'ly  want  me,   Peter >" 

"ew  then—"  """«•     ^   wasn  t  sure   before— I 

He  looked  at  her      H«  v 

"—her.  he  thoug.ht  for  the  first 
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tJiue.  She  «at  with  her  hnnds  prriilng  on  the  grsH,  her 
body  bent  bnck  a  little. 

The  curve  from  her  neck  to  her  feet  wbi  like  the  «hnclow 
of  «ome  colour  ngainit  the  brown  earth  because  he  saw  her 
only  dimly.  Her  hair  burnt  against  the  blue  sky  but  her 
eyes her  eyes!  His  gasc  cnught  hers  and  he  surren- 
dered him  f  to  that  tenderness,  that  mysiery,  that  passion 
that  she  l.  x.  about  him.  In  her  eyes  he  saw  what  only 
a  lover  can  see — the  terror  and  the  splendour  of  a  soul 
surprised  for  the  first  time  ir'to  love.  She  was  caught,  she 
was  trapped,  she  was  gorgeously  delivered.  In  her  eyes 
he  saw  that  he  had  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  that 
■he  was  glad  to  be  there. 

But  even  now  they  had  not  touched— they  had  not  moved 
from  their  places.  They  were  urged  towards  one  another 
by  some  fierce  power  but  also  some  great  suspense  still 
restrained  them. 

Then  Clare  spoke,  hurriedly,  almost  pleadingly. 

"  But  Peter,  listen— before  I  say  any  more— you  must 
know  me  better.  I  think  that  it  is  just  because  I  love 
you  so  much  that  I  see  myself  clearly  to-day  as  I  have 
never  seen  myself  before— although  I  have,  I  suppose 
really  known  .  .  .  things  .  .  .  lut  I  have  denied  them  to 
myse'l;.     But  now  I  know  that  all  that  I  say  is  true — " 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  said,  smiling. 

But  she  did  not  smile  back  at  him,  she  was  intensely 
serious,    she    dpoke    without    moving    her    eyes    from    his 

"  it  is   not  altogether  mv   fault.     I   have  been  an  only  | 
child   and   everything  that   I   have   wanted   I   have   alwayi  j 
had.     I  have  deppised  my  mother  and  even  my  father  bf- 
cause  they  have  given  in  to  me — that  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  know.     And  now  comfort,  happiness,  an  absence  of  allj 
misery,  these  things  are  essential — "  1 

•'  I  will  look  after  you,"  said  Peter.  It  was  almo  (;  witli| 
irritation  that  she  brushed  aside  his  assurance. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  you  must  understand  that  itsl 
more  thkn  that.  If  I  am  unhappy  I  am  another  creaturtl 
you  haven't  seen  ...  you  don't  know.  ...  If  I  aol 
frightened — "  ,, 

"  But  Clare,  dear,  we're  all  like  that — 
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you   »o  much   th.t         ''""''  ""''  n>c.    Ohf    d  . 
•■AreKulif ''"'>' '■"''*•>-"•     ^'"'   ■»"««"•'    think 

yott."  J"oan  .  .  ,  but  ^ou,  Pete,  th.i^, ",'"«'  been  I 

"  Y»«  won't  hurt        -  •^'' "■"»  J  should  hurt 

res,  Peter."  »/••.. 

"pinst  the  storm      "Tu\     "''^'^   Peter,   raisins  V 

I    She  clune  to  h.„.      i..  '  *'"> 

|jer.  ''^""'''*'t*' breathless,  her  head       ... 

J    "  Wi,„         .  "^*°  on  his  shoul- 

I  «•     lijen  he  remembered 
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that  they  had  invaded  the  cottage.  For  the  first  time  it 
occurred  to  him  that  their  first  embrace  might  have  been 
observed;  he  turned  around.  . 

The  room  was  filthy,  a  huge  black  fire-place  occupied 
most  of  it,  the  floor  was  littered  with  pieces  of  paper,  ot 
vegetables  and  a  disagreeable  smell  protested  against  the 
closed  and  dirty  windows.  At  first  it  seemed  that  this  place 
was  empty  and  then,  with  a  start,  he  was  aware  that  two 
eyes  were  watching  tliem.  The  thunder  pealed  above  them, 
the  rain  lashed  the  roof  and  ran  streaming  from  the  eaves; 
the  cottage  was  dark;  but  he  saw  in  a  chair,  a  bundle  ot 
rags  from  which  those  eyes  were  staring. 

Clare  gave  a  little  cry;  an  old  woman  with  a  fallen 
chin  and  a  face  like  yellow  parchment  sat  huddled  in  the 

'^   Peter  spoke  to  her.     "  I  hope  you  don't  mind  our  taking 
shelter  here,  whilst  the  storm  passes."     She  had  seen  them 
embrace;   it  made   him  uncomfortable,  but  the   storm   was 
passing  away,  already  the  thunder  was  more  distant. 
The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  only  her  eyes  glared  at 

Teter  put  his  hand  in  Clare's— "  It's  all  right;  I  think 
the  old  thing's  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind— look,  the  storm  s 
passing— there's  a  bit  of  blue  sky.     Isn't  it  odd  an  old  thing 

like  that  ..."  ,     , ,       ..       i.  .     i 

Clare   shuddered  a  little.     "  I   don  t  like   it— she  s   lior- 

rid— this  place  is  so  dirty.     I  believe  the  rain's  stopped. 
They  opened  the  door  and  the  earth  met  them,  good  and 

sweet,  after  the  shower.     The  sky  was  breaking,  the  mists 

were  leaving  the  sea  and  as  the  storm  vanished,  the  sun, 

dipping  towards  the  horizon  flung  upon  the  blue  a  fleet  ol 

tiny  golden  clouds. 

Peter  bent  down  to  the  old  woman.  .,     tt 

"  Thank   you,"   he   said,   "  for   giving   us   shelter.       H 

placed  a  shilling  on  her  lap.  ,      ,.  „  u 

"  She's    quite    deaf    and    blind,"    he    said.        Poor    old 

thing ! "  ,  J   J 

They  closed  the  door  behind  them  and  passed  down 
little  path  to  the  seashore.     Here  wonders  met  them.     Tlie 
sand,  wet  with  the  recent   storm  catching  all  the   colours 
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of  evening.  '  »""""g  now  ,nto  tl>e  duJl  light 

^^^^^A^r^.'-^^  vast  painted   floo, 
"riT'^'  '""^^  'he%^;«J'r g?,j'-k  the  waives  into^X 

-W  the^'^:^!'^!:,;';;:^*''^-^     ^n  «.,  the 

m 

They  had  their  witness      Ti       u 
the  heart  of  those  black  t.'ees^  ^^  ''/'""'  '^'"'  '-^d  in 
hut  her  eyes  were  alive  in  her  fadi,      '''^^  """^  '^"'"h  indeed! 

>V'e"    tl'e    door   had    closed    ,h^" ''''''  ^''''Jed  body.      ' 

S3rih#^-  — - 

the  door  and  opened Tl""  '"''-'''  ''"hbled,  painf„„,    ^c 
t:  '»'  -  ^  foo-r  Of  ,old,  two   blae.   ,,„.,  ^^^ 

»he  Tnl  tifh'':  t^  "'■^^''  ''"  *'"•"  -d  tren,blin.  h     . 
f.om  her"  ^   P~te,    ,„,;,„,    gesl^r^'roL'thS 

»-enTi1:S:  ^"^"  ^''"-"^  ^"  the  air,  whistled  for  a 
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MHS.  ROSSITER  and  Mrs.  Galleon  sat  solemnly, 
with  the  majesty  of  spreading  skirts  and  Sunday 
Best  hats,  in  the  little  drawing-room  of  The  Roundabout, 
awaiting  the  return  from  the  honeymoon. 

The  Roundabout  is  the  name  that  Peter  has  given  to  the 
little  house  in  Dorset  Street,  Chelsea,  that  he  has  chosen  to 
live  in  with  his  bride.  High  spirits  lead  to  nicknames  and 
Peter  was  in  the  very  highest  of  spirits  when  he  took  the 
house.  The  name  alluded  both  to  the  shape — round  bow- 
window  like — fat  bulging  little  walls,  lemon-coloured,  and 
to  the  kind  of  life  that  Peter  intended  to  lead.  All  was 
to  be  Happiness.  Life  is  challenged  with  all  the  high  spirits 
of  a  truly  happy  ceremony. 

It  is  indeed  a  tiny  house — tiny  hall,  tiny  stairs,  tiny 
rooms  but  quaint  with  a  little  tumble-down  orchard  behind 
it  and  that  strange  painted  house  that  old  mad  Miss  An- 
derson lives  in  on  the  other  side  of  the  orchard.  Such  a 
quiet  little  street  too  ...  a  line  of  the  gravest  trees,  cob- 
bles with  only  the  most  occasional  cart  and  a  little  church 
with  a  sleepy  bell  at  the  farthest  end  ...  all  was  to  be 
Happiness. 

Wedding  presents — there  had  been  six  hundred  or  so — 
filled  the  rooms.  People  had,  on  the  whole,  been  sensible, 
had  given  the  right  thing.  The  little  drawing-room  with 
its  grey  wall-paper,  roses  in  blue  jars,  its  two  pictures — 
Velasquez'  Maria  Theresa  in  an  old  silver  frame  and  Rem- 
brandt's Night  Watch — was  pleasant,  but  overwhelmed  now 
by  the  presence  of  these  two  enormous  ladies.  The  even- 
ing sun,  flooding  it  all  with  yellow  light,  was  impertinent 
enough  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Rossiter.  She  rose  and 
moved  slowly  to  draw  down  the  blinds.  A  little  silver 
clock  struck  half-past  four. 

SOo 
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,Jt  snot  really  a  health,,. 
N— with  thf  orS-  l°r!~ 
Poor    dears,    hope "11;.^  ■;'\"'"'^'' f" '«all-" 

Hes^ott,  reall.v-..  ""^   ''"<'«'«    so   Uttle   about   Mr" 

a  at   ^JZ  aZr^^-ri^^liV--     ««'<'  ''-" 

'eS^ed  hL'""'  P'^-'P'-be^ides,  Li'T   '"'"   '=-«<»'" 
"  Y«_Tu  ,'"'"'*  warmly—-    '      °""^'  ""  »"«  could  have 
1  es     ui] ;   of  course  i.   . 

~^°^f  ^:  tirt-^,^"''"^^-^ '''"'' ""  ^-^'^ 

The  sun's  light  f^H^J  f  ,  °^  ''• 

pictures   stood    out    shLr""  "■'  ^"om-the  clock  .       t^ 
Jwoladie,ii,,edletAh*r'    ^    ^"S^    du  k'' 

'^ ''''-'  -'  -"^'^  ^"''^^'^  -tt- ;lfr  i 

n 

">^''Tct'^1re"t''""'"""''''"t''en,.     -  .^r,.,     ^ 
Lights  fNo^J"'"    «"«t    be    dreadfully  tj      r'j'; 
Sfic    returned    »i  1  """'^'  mother!"  ^'8''*»-' 

'       i  m  sure,  my  dear    r  .,         i. 
■'%  dear  -ther.  ^/at'S^'^r.^.trS  "^  '"^Pi--ed." 
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"  Well,  you  never  know  with  these  trains— and  a  honey- 
moon, too,  is  always  rather  a  dangerous  time.  I  remem- 
ter " 

"  I  hear  them!  "  Alice  cried  and  there  indeed  they  were 
to  be  heard  bumping  and  banging  in  the  little  hall.  The 
door  opened  and  Peter  and  Clare,  radiant  with  happmessi, 

appeared.  .        ... 

They  stood  in  the  doorway,  side  by  side,  Clare  in  a  little 
white  hat  and  grey  travelling  dress  and  Peter  browner  and 
stronger  and  squarer  than  ever. 

AH  these  people  filled  the  little  room.  There  was  a 
crackling  fire  of  conversation. 

"  Oh !  but  we've  had  a  splendid  time — " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  Clare's  in  the  least  tired—" 

"Yes,  isn't  the  house  a  duck?" 

"  Don't  we  just  love  being  back!" 

"  .      .  hoping  you  hadn't  caught  colds — " 

"...  besides  we  had  the  easiest  crossing — " 

"...  How's   Bobby?  " 

"...  were   so   afraid  that  something  must  have  hap- 

^*Mrs.   Rossiter  took  Clare  upstairs  to  help  her  to  take 

her  hat  off.  •  ,         ,-,1         o 

Mother  and  daughter  faced  one  another— Clare  flung 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms.  ^  m  •• 

"Oh!  Mother  dear,  he's  wonderful,  wonderful! 
Downstairs  Alice  watched  Peter  critically.  She  had  not 
realised  until  this  marriage,  how  fond  she  had  g™wn  of 
Peter.  She  had,  for  him,  very  much  the  feeling  that  Bobby 
had— a  sense  of  tolerance  and  even  indulgence  for  all 
tempers  and  morosities  and  morbidities.  She  had  seen  him, 
on  a  day,  like  a  boy  of  eighteen,  loving  the  world  and  every- 
thing in  it,  having,  too,  a  curious  inexperience  of  the  things 
that  life  might  mean  to  people,  unable,  apparently,  to  see 
the  sterner  side  of  life  at  all— and  thtn  suddenly  that  had 
gone  and  given  place  to  a  mood  in  which  no  one  could  help 
him,  nothing  could  :heer  him  .  .  .  like  Saul,  h'.  was  pos- 
sessed with  Spirits. 

Now,  as  he  stood  there,  he  looked  not  a  day  more  than 
eighteen.  Happiness  filled  him  with  colour— his  eyes  were 
shining — ^his  mouth  smiling. 
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inexperienced  to  „!  "'"  "'"*  <^''"e  Wa7  too  ^  "'''''P' 
Peter's—and  n„  ^""^^  ^°  difficult  T  !  y"""*  «nd 
«ged  it.  BntTn  '  i'"  ""'  '■'  seemed  Lrt'f"""^  « 
«ed  too  tlTe  I  '  "'u^"'"^  ">«  'elief  that  .1.  "^  '""^  ■"«"- 
young  and  hil'  '^^'  »''«  ^ad  for  Peter  Vvl"  '^'  '^"J" 
heavfaswhenT  '"'''  *''»'  he  rin "  ,  "''^"  l^e  was 

'■Oh,  pIS  '^:'"  "W  -d  miserable     '"""'^  J"^'   »» 

■^ne    Jadies — Jlr?     r»7i 

Behind  them  th.  fi  ^  '*""''  ""« 

i^St  thltiiw"'^  '"-"-   ""e/Cdt   ^-^   ^'o- 

-'^  the  Gorz,n:v:;i^r^  -"-  p^r  s 
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Peter  knew  now  that  he  wns  loved.  He  had  felt  that 
precious  quality  on  the  dav  that  liis  motlier  died,  he  had 
felt  it  sometimes  when  he  had  been  in  Stephen's  company, 
but  against  these  isolated  emotions  what  a  world  of  liate 
and  bitterness. 

Now  he  felt  Clare's  affection  on  every  side  of  him. 
They  had  aln.idy  in  so  short  a  time  a  store  of  precious 
memories,  intimacies,  that  they  shared.  They  had  been 
through  wild,  passionate  wonders  together  and  standing 
now,  two  human  beings  with  casual  words  and  laughing 
eyes,  yet  they  knew  that  perfect  holy  secrets  bound  tliem 

"  He  ^stood  sometimes  in  the  little  house  and  wondered  for 
an  instant  whether  it  was  all  true.  Wli.re  were  all  those 
half  cloudy  dreams,  those  impulses,  those  dread  inlieri- 
tances  that  once  he  had  known  so  well?  Where  that  other 
Peter  Westeott?  Not  here  in  this  dear  delicious  little  house, 
with  Love  and  Home  and  great  raging  happiness  in  his 

heart.  ^,      ,    », 

He  wrote  to  Stephen,  to  Mr.  Zanti,  to  Norah  Monogue 
and  told  them.  He  received  no  answers— no  word  from 
the  outer  world  had  come  to  him.  That  other  life  seemed 
cut  off,  separated— closed.  Perhaps  it  had  left  hira 
for  ever!  Perhaps,  as  Clare  said,  walls  and  fires  were 
better  than  wind  and  loneliness— comfort  more  th.-in 
danger.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  in  his  study  at  the  top  of  tlu 
house,  "  The  Stone  House  "  was  still  lying,  waiting,  at  Chap- 
But  it  was  Clare  who  was  the  eternal  wonder.  He  cculii 
not  think  of  her,  create  her,  pile  up  the  offerings  before 
her  altar,  sufficiently.  That  he  should  have  had  the  good 
fortune.  .  .      It  never   ceased   to  amaze  him. 

As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  his  life  centred  more 
and  more  round  Clare  and  the  house  that  they  shared  to- 
gether. He  knew  now  many  people  in  London;  they  were 
invited  continually  to  dinners,  parties,  theatres,  dances. 
Clare's  set  in  London  had  been  very  different  from  Peters 
literary  world,  and  they  were  therefore  acclaimed  citizens 
of  two  very  different  circles.  Peter,  too,  had  his  reviewing 
articles  in  many  papers— the  whole  whirligig  of  fleet 
Street.     (How  little  a  time,  by  the  way,  since  that  dread- 
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went  when  the  door  St  t     '"'^  ^'"'"''  "P™   the  rn"' 
"■^y  two  were  alonj,  X«il_^  ''"^J'  the  tire'b,a„„^  Z 

j-ve;  C;?;;Ke  SCr -^  - 1-'"«  ^--  «« 

humour,  a  eonsciousness  Ts'^        "  ^y'  ''"'  "'"o  «ith  a 

please  her.  He  found  tlmt  nfV  m  .""  ''"'"•^d  only  to 
greatJy  for  literature  or  l:fc"r'  f"  "^'"^  ""'  '^"^  very 
«'»  for  these  things  was  The  1'"     ^  "'     ""  ™t'>usi- 

bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  am'        f'™  "''  »  ^^ild  who 7s 

about  dresHhat  ^  itd'^lr "'""!;"'''  "'^'  ^''e  eared 
her  and  that  parties  exelted  h  "!  "7^V^  ^"'"'''  «houI 
first  that  she  had  ever  known  B?!  V""'/''  "'^^^  «"e  the 
those  half-hours  when  she  was  afnn  '•  l"'!"'*'  '<"''  that  i„ 
her  love  for  him  with  a  nas^fon  ^'  "''"'  '""•  »he  showed 
"ost  terrifying.  SomeHm^es  whenl""?''""'^  *'""  -""  af 
a'  though  she  was  afraid  that  if  »  ''""«  '°  him  it  was 

•hseovered  in  the  very  belniilT  T*  r"«  '"  'ast.  He 
«=y  We  a„  undereurrent^of  "i  i  '^'°"  ""  ""^  happy 
vaguely  felt,  sometimes  sprTn2rinr"""L  ■'"^'"'=''™^'  only 
of  some  beast  in  the  dark   S  .^  "«''*  "''«  the  eyes 

,  It  was  always  the   futurZ^    ^mpany  with  her.  ^ 

future  that  terrified  her      ^erv^"'*^"^  ^^«"«'  '"definite 
been  sheltered  and  happv  and   Z  '"'""'='"  "^  her  life  C 
ter,  her  fears  had  grown  unon  ^h  ^""'Tr  "^  *hat  very  shej- 
-en,ng  when   they  1>ad  Verprtnt  "t'  ""'^""'"^'^  "- 
telp^  /T  ''"''^nt,  beautifuf  in  hi,      """!  '^'"'^  ""^ 
^ttle  body  had  been  strunc  to  if.     T     ^^''^  '^'vine.     Her 
»b.rled  through  the  even"nl  and  at  r°!'  '"'''S-^'  ^he  had 
"the  cab.  she  had  laid  her  head  n„  f"  ?'  *'"'>'  "=tnrned 
t'"\  flung  her  arms  about  lum       ^  ^.'  ''"'"'''^'  and  sud- 
'■^.'^heeks,  hi.,  mouth-agat  and  ""'^.'""^d  him-his  eyes, 
With  ynn    P.»„-  .       ••l!'"^and  agam.     "Qh!  I'm  ^o  safe 
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alone  and  she 
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would  sit  on  the  floor  with  her  head  on  his  knee  and  her 
hand  against  his.  Then  suddenly  she  would  lean  baclt  and 
pull  his  head  down  and  Iciss  his  eyes,  and  then  very  slowly 
let  him  go.  And  the  fierceness,  the  passion  of  her  love 
for  him  roused  in  him  a  strength  of  devotion  tliat  all  tlie 
vears  of  unhappiness  had  been  storing.  He  was  still  only 
a  boy— the  first  married  year  brought  his  twenty-seventh 
birthday-but  his  love  for  Clare  had  the  depth  and  reserve 
that  belongs  to  a  man. 

Mrs  Launce,  watching  them  both,  was  sometimes  fright- 
ened "God  help  them  both  if  anything  interferes,  she 
said  once  to  her  husband.  "  I've  seen  that  boy  look  at  Clare 
with  a  devotion  that  hurts.  Peter's  no  ordinary  mortal— 
I  wonder,  now  and  again,  whether  Clare's  worth  it  all. 

But  this  year  seemed  to  silence  all  her  fears.  Thejiap- 
piness  of  that  little  house  shone  through  Clie  sea.  un, 
we're  dining  with  the  Westcotts  to-night-they  11  cheer  us 
up-they're  always  so  happy  "-"  Oh !  did  you  see  Clare 
Westcott?     I  never  saw  any  one  so  radiant. 

And  once  Bobby  said  to  Alice:   "We  made  a  mistake 
old  girl,  about  that  marriage.^    It's  made  another  man 
Peter      He's  joy  personified." 

"  If  only,"  Alice  had  answered,  "  destiny  or  whatever 
it  is  will  let  them  alone.  I  feel  as  though  they  were  two 
precious  pieces  of  china  that  a  housemaid  might  sweep  o« 
the  chimney  piece  at  any  moment.  If  only  nobody  wiU 
touch  them — "  ..    ,      .        ..__     .,,„ 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  forgotten,  utterly  forgotten,  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Walls  and  Ares-for  a  year  they  had 
held  him.  The  Roundabout  versus  the  World.  .  .  W 
of  old  Frosted  Moses,  of  the  Sea  Road,  of  Stephen,  of  Mr, 
Zanti?  What  of  those  desperate  days  in  Bucket  Lane' 
All  gone  for  nothing?  ,   ,      ,  ,       ,      j,  v  „j 

Clare,  perhaps,  with  this  year  behind  her,  hardly  reahsed 
the  forces  against  which  she  was  arrayed.  Beware  of  the 
Gods  after  silence.  .  .  . 


latMutt; 


And,  after  all,  it  was  Clare  herself  who  flung  down  tli 
glove. 
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trou,  .lone  with  a  Ck  ■•  The  sTon^H  "•"?.  '"''  '"^u,? 
.ttent.o„-he  had  not  worked  at  It  7  '""">*'"""' W« 
J^ew  that  he  owed  Henrv  G«n.  '■ '°°"""-     Also  he 

»ot  been  ,o  see  the  old^an  laelv"  h'        '^    /^'''^  '"=  '""J 

Clare,   standing   i„    th"  httt  Yn      "'""^'y  ''"'«'• 
suggested  an  alternaUve!  ''""'   """""«    f<"   «   cab, 

Peter  dear    whv  dnn'f 
you've  nothing  to  do?"        ^°"  ^  """"^  *°  Brocketfs  if 
"  Brockett's ! " 

a  letTer'- Jr'Norart'hi^"  '"''=  "'  ""''«=«>,  and  I  had 

j^  y-d  she-s  B:':.S^ora7.%h^"J^ott";^! 

What  a  world  awarBroM'sT  »  '■"'(-'i^traeted  gaVe 
Norah  (poor  Norah  0  Mrs  BroZt.  '  °'''  ^'"-  ^-"™'. 
ter.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  hf^  '  •f'""'«  *"'''"  ^ressi- 
enough  that  he  should  Ro-what  „..,*"  "  ""*""'  """g 
For  the  first  time  sinfTir,  '  """  "  *'""  ''^'d  »"■■"  back? 
thoughtfully  put  on  C  greateoat  hT'  "\^'  ^'""'^  "'^ 
reproached  himself-Norfh  Stephen  m'  %'^'''''^-  He 
lad  not  given  them  a  thought       '^      '   ^^'■-   ^''""•'  •  •  •  he 

key  aVeand1e'r„XrsomVoir'  ."^""^  «°'"«'  -»" 
secret  rooms.  It  was  a  wT  ^  "''^  '^°'"  th"*  Jed  into 
of  the  little  orchard  rattkd'a;d/  "'^f  '^''^  •'-"^he^ 
windows  were  creaking  ^'°^"'='^'  ""^  doors  and 

t^P^s^i:!^:^^^,^  »"ence  of  Blooms- 
i-m  that  the  old  Peter  had  .omA  ?  *""»  heaviness  upon 
We    with    Clare    had    been  Td-t^H''""'"  ™"'^'' 

.Brockett's,  still  silent,  shy  awkwatr^^li  "'•  '""'  """  at 
of    Reuben  Hallard  "  and  Z^Z^L  "'i"  P°""g  °-er  page= 

^ver  publish  it-still  spend^T"  '  *^  ''^"  ""^  ""^  ^="M 
ousty  bookshop   with   Herr   r*f!?  -T^  ^°""   '''   the   old 

The   w.d   tugged   at   his   umbrella,   th'e   rain  lashed   hi. 
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face  and  at  last,  breathless,  with  the  sharp  corner  if  hl( 
upturned  collar  digging  into  his  chin,  he  pulled  the  bell  of 
the  old  grey  remorseless  door  that  he  knew  so  well.  There 
was  no  one  in  Bennott  Square,  only  the  two  lamps  dimly 
marked  its  desolation. 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Brockett  herself  and  she 
atood  there,  stem  and  black  peering  into  his  face. 

"What  is  it?     What  do  you  want?"  she  asked  grimly. 

He  brushed  past  her  laugliing  and  stood  back  under  the 
gas  in   the  hall  looking  at  her. 

She  gave  a  little  cry.  "No!  It  can't  be!  Why,  Mr. 
Wcstcott ! " 

He  had  never,  in  all  the  seven  years  that  he  had  been 
with  her,  seen  her  so  strongly  moved. 

"But  Mr.  Wcstcott!  To  think  of  it!  And  the  times 
we've  talked  of  you!  And  you  never  coming  near  us  all 
this  while.  You  might  have  been  dead  for  all  we  knew,  and 
indeed  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Monogue  the  other  day 
we'd  have  heard  no  news  since  the  day  that  wild  man  with 
the  beard  came  walking  in,"  she  broke  off  suddenly — "  and 
there  you  are,  holding  your  umbrella  with  the  point  down 
and  making  a  great  pool  on  the  carpet  as  though — "  She 
took  the  umbrella  from  him  but  her  hand  rested  for  an 
instant  on  his  arm  and  she  said  gruffly — 

"  Put  all  the  same,  Mr.  Peter,  I'm  more  glad  to  see  you 
than  I  can  say — "  She  took  him  into  her  little  room  and 
looked  at  him.  "  But  you've  not  changed  in  the  least," 
she  said,  "  not  in  the  very  least.  And  where,  pray,  Mr. 
Peter,  have  you  been  all  this  time  and  come  nowhere 
near  us  ?  " 

He  tried  to  explain;  he  was  confused,  he  said  something 
about  marriage  and  stopped.  The  room  was  iilled  witli 
that  subtle  odour  that  brought  his  other  life  back  to  him 
in  a  torrent.  He  was  bathed  in  it,  overwhelmed  by  it- 
roast-beef,  mutton,  blacking,  oil-cloth,  decayed  flowers,  j 
geraniums,  damp  stone,  bread  being  toasted — all  these 
things  were  in  it. 

He  filled  his  nostrils  with  the  delicious  pathos  and  in- 
timacy of  it. 

She  regarded  him  sternly.  "  Now,  Mr.  Peter,  it's  of  no 
use.     Oh,  yes,  we've  heard  about  your  wedding.     You  wrott 
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to  Miss  AfonoBiie      K„t  n  ^'* 

°J  tl.e„.  „„d  Zer  IV'Z.TJY'  ^"'T  "'■^''  ■"""^ 
»y  boarder,  it  would  Lc  nah,;!!  "  '^  '"u''-  "'"'  <""'«  of 
you  expect?  ,f,  didnl  wan  /iTr^i'  "".'"r.^  *'""  ""« 
only  habit  as  you  might  Tv  R  »'  *  '^"'"  '  '^""'  »'- 
J"st  think  of  the  way  we  were  ff,i  ^r^  ^'"^  ^'■'^'^'-^hy 
and  little  Robin  and  Mi",  m„„!  ""^  of  you_M„.  l.„,„,^ 

She  stopped  and  puHed  out  hfrV^^'""  "'  '"•^"■'f" 
her  nose.  '^    "^°  •""  "«'  handkerchief  and  blew 

your  books  'aXu7lrr^°'"'  """"'"  ''''  '"="'  on,  "with 
doesn't  alter  you^o  d  fri enT  u"'^  ""=  '"'  "f  ''-  b"t  ThS 
"  never  wil/.  Thei/T«\'eZ/°"'  "'"^  '"-'^»  "^ 
-n   to  say  is  that  r.  rnVd'S-teTi:  ^TouILn^ 

had^Lrth^Sitratbr'l^   '^''  '"''-■'.  that  he 
stayed  away  all  this  ^i^e  tuh  Ihl';    ^"^  =""'''  ^'  '■«ve 

"Sm"^  r"'^  had^-t*;^':,!'"!'"'  '^^""'•^  -'""« 

she{p  t  ^;r:i-;;..'"=  ^^ed  at  Ust.  "r„  arr^d 

;e  w^et\&  s  ^i;t:fd-/r  rr  .^'  °- «- 

dear,  and  she's  been  worrvT,?^      ^u     ^*.'  '"='"  heart.     Pooh 

"p  s:?  sir -is;  sir"  ''•"'~-  ■- ' 

»'ow   and   noisy   decrees    to  L^    c    ^^  «''"'"«  "'^elf,   by 
«;"  the  tumult  that1,ew;,°bttn      "  'f™^"''"«S  '"deed! 
»'thin  the  room,  watch.W  a„d   *°  "P^"  '!"=  door  and  stand 
*os  attempting  to  bathe  a  f»?     ""■""'"•ed-     Sirs.   Tressiter 
»">all  boys  wefe  standiL  o^^""' 7">,^1'."''^'"  baby.     Two 
»'th  pillows;  a  little  girl  Uyjt  ^"f  '""'"»  ""'  """"-er 
owled  for  no  apparent  rLsI""R^bfn  1".  ^I  ^^'  """  ""'' 
I*"  last  impression  of  him  had   n' -^V"""  "'''"  "'an 
«'>ked  save  for  his  shirt  and  wL      ^T^"^'  *"'  standing, 
^'earning  sister.  ""^  '°°'""8  down,  gravely,  at  hS 

Every  now  and  again    Jlr..    T.      -. 

S  m,  Mrs.   Tressiter,   without  ceasing 
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from  her  work  on  the  baby  who  ilipped  about  In  her  hondt 
like  a  stout  eel,  cried  in  a  ihrill  voice:  "Children,  if  you 
don't  be  quiet,"  or  "  Nicholns,  in  n  moment  I'll  give  you 
luch  a  beating," — or  "  Agntim,  for  goodness'  sake !  "  .  .  . 

Then  suddenly  Robin,  looking  up,  caught  sight  of  Peter, 
he  gave  "  shout  and  was  across  the  room  in  an  instant. 
There  w  .  never  a  moment's  doubt  in  his  eyes.  He  flung 
himself  ui>on  Peter's  body,  he  wound  his  arms  round  Peter's 
leg,  he  beat  upon  his  chest  with  his  bullet  head,  he  cried: 
"Oh!     Mr.  Peter  has  come!     Mr.  Peter  has  come!" 

Mrs,  Tressitcr  let  the  baby  fall  into  the  bath  with  a 
splash  and  there  it  lay  howling.  The  other  members  of 
the  family  gathered  round. 

But  Peter  thought  that  he  had  known  no  joy  so  acute 
for  years  m  the  welcome  that  the  small  boy  gave  him.  He 
hoisted  Robin  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  there  Robin  sat  with 
his  naked  little  legs  dangling  over,  his  hands  in  the  big 
man's  neck. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Westcott,  I'm  sure  .  .  ."  said  Mrs.  Tressi- 
tcr, smiling  from  ear  to  ear  and  wiping  her  wet  ha.:as  on 
her  apron — Robin  bent  his  head  and  bit  Peter's  ear. 

"  Get  on,  horse,"  he  cried  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
there  was  wild  riot  in  the  Trcssiter  family.  Then  they 
were  all  put  to  bed,  as  good  as  gold, — "  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop,"  said  Mrs.  Tressitcr,  "  when  Agatha  said 
her  prayers  " — and  at  last  the  lights  were  put  out. 

Peter  bent  down  over  Robin's  bed  and  the  boy  flung  his 
arms  round  his  neck. 

"  I  dreamed  of  you — I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  whispered. 

"What  shall  I  send  you  as  a  present  to-morrow?  "  asked 
Peter. 

"  Soldiers — soldiers  on  horses.  Those  with  cannons  and 
shiny  things  on  their  backs.  .  .  ."  Robin  was  very  explicit 
— "You'll  be  here  to-morrow?"  he  asked. 

"  No — not  to-morrow,"  Peter  answered. 

"  Soon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  soon." 

"  I  love  you,  more  than  Agatha,  more  than  Dick,  moF 
than  any  one  'cept  Daddy  and  Mummy." 

"  You'll  be  a  good  boy  until  I  come  back  ?  " 

"  Promise  .  .  .  but  come  back  soon." 
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»h«dow,  beneath  her  e™   ;^^T?:;''  ''T  ^''"'''  '-'"'  dark 

»hc  »m.led  up  „t  him  with  her  old  1  I  '^''7'  ™'"'"K  ""d 
hand.     How  thin   and   white  it  „."''.':,'""'  «"»'■  '""  her 

»«y    that   ahe    looked    at    h  '„    tit    7''   '""   '""^'^  ""y  «he 
*'^  """   '''"    *"*   reproaching 

have^i::^ !,U^';;';^'-  -:d.  -an  the,e  months  and  yon 
^y;:.^,n,'r  "  '»"^-^-  -er  sent  „e  a  word  about 

th/^  Th?,^j;.^ir^  ;j,  r  ^«'-""^  "•  i-« 

"fterwarrfs  to  Clare,  J  told  her  Lw  i  1  /.^u^'     ^   l!"^   ^'"^ 
ane  never  told  mc."  ^  d  been — " 

Peter  bent  over  the  sofa      "  n  »  t 
more  ashamed  than  I  ean  s"av      Af,      r™  ""hamed,  Norah, 
to  hve  with  the  Galleons  a  nTw  if^t/J  5"'  *'^"  ""'»  -" 

«>;o"t  it-i  k„„,  z Tol  wirboTh' b  "■" r  '^'^''■^'■'^'J 

«ut,  when  one  is  Ivinir  LZ.         .       "   •"=   "o   happv. 
'ed    and    tired    thl-^;?  take    Zh    ''"^'-."'^•'''  ""^   ^  -or-' 

«USr-d-^^  -— s  ;o/:^-t,-t.j 

''  -  ^£p'SCdSt^^  '-'V^'   "e.an  to  cr,. 
'"om,  and  the  sharp  sense  of  h^^  "",  ""^  '"'"  •""^-  '«t^ 
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beast,  a  selfish  cad.     But  it  shan't  happen  again.     I'll  come 
often — I'm  ashamed." 

She  cried  for  a  little  and  then  she  smiled  at  him.  "  I'm 
a  fool  to  cry  like  that  but  you  see  I'm  weak  and  ill — and 
seeing  you  again  after  all  this  time  and  your  being  so  suc- 
cessful and  happy  upset  me  I  suppose.  Forgive  it,  Peter, 
and  come  again  one  day  when  I'm  better  and  stronger — 
and  bring  Clare  too." 

She  held  tightly  to  his  hand  and  her  grasp  was  hot  and 
feverish.  He  reassured  her,  told  her  that  he  would  come 
soon  again,  that  he  would  bring  Clare  and  so  left  her. 

He  took  a  cab  and  drove  back  to  Chelsea  in  a  storm  of 
agitation.  Suddenly,  out  of  nothing  as  it  were,  all  these 
people,  this  old  life  had  been  thrust  up  in  front  of  him — 
had  demanded,  made  claims.  About  him  once  again  was 
the  old  atmosphere:  figures  were  filling  his  brain,  the  world 
was  a  wild  tossing  place  .  .  .  one  of  those  Roundabouts 
with  the  hissing  lights,  the  screaming  music,  the  horses  going 
up  and  down.  Plain  enough  now  that  the  old  life  was  not 
done  with.  Every  moment  of  his  past  life  seemed  to  spring 
before  him  claiming  recognition.  He  was  drunk  with  the 
desire  for  work.  He  flung  the  cabman  something,  dashed 
into  the  little  house,  was  in  his  room.  The  lamp  was 
lighted,  the  door  was  shut,  there  was  silence,  and  in  his 
brain  figures,  scenes,  sentences  were  racing — "  The  Stone 
House,"  neglected  for  so  long,  had  begun  once  more,  to  climb. 

The  hours  passed,  the  white  sheets  were  covered  and 
flung  aside.  Dimly  through  a  haze,  he  saw  Clare  standing 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Bad  old  boy !  " 

He  scarcely  glanced  up.  "I'm  not  coming  yet — caught 
by  work." 

"  Don't  be  at  it  too  late." 

He  made  no  reply. 

She  closed  the  door  softly  behind  her. 


i;itl. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  IN-BETWEENS 


'pHEN,  out  of  the  wind  and  rain. 


came  Mr.  Zanti. 


It 


i^hing  a  iett?/bete'^t;in?LV'"''^"^  ""^  -»  «"- 
;ere   going  on  to  a   party  ?alr  in   h"""'     "'  ""^  C'"« 
d,n,ng  quietly  alone  together   firs        Th   "T'"^  ^"'  *"« 
fallen  upon  London  three  dav,  Zf       ^^   ''•"'"'^   *'""   had 
and  buffeting  the  city   the  tree.  onU^.r  '""  P^^^elling 
and  creaked  with  a  mysterious  Im.     ?  ""'  ^""^""^  «"""'^ 
were  trying  to  tell  one  ano  W    r"'""'"  ««  'hough  they 
tapped  at  the  dripping  presH'"*^'^'  """^  ^""^  ''""^hes 
drawing-room-w'arm^a^nd     eom^orrM  """'ll^  '"  *'"=  J"«e 
fheresa,  so  small  a  person  in  Tn         k'T'"'^     tf--^     Maria 
on  him  from  her  silver  "rame  ^n  "."'^  t'^'  ^'^'^'^  ^own 

Then   Sarah— a  minnt.  ^""^  ''''"  company 

'oom  as  though  ^w^;"    ntoTbv'  "'"'  f  ""^^  '"'-^^  a 
announced  that  there  wa    a     '  „hJ   "   ?'^'°"«-breathlcssly 
E'»  drippin'  in  thl-an  "^she  "'"  '^  '''  *'''  ^^^'oott 
»  ;ery  dirty  bit  of  pa'  r    '  ^'''^'^  ""''  ''^"ded  PelS 

Peter    read:_"Deir    B„       u  ■ 
,  ;°«ntry  on   an  expedition  oTth^Tt^  t""'    '"    ^'^'^    ^is 
i  J^J^^I.n,ust  .hake  you  by  the^-irdTf^TrgT  imS 

,  ^r^^-rLToriU^^S^/-™  -  'o  ear,  engulfj 

'"d  rn_his  red  cheTk    ^fs'^*: '■""^^'^"''•^''^''  l-rwind 

--stood  out  like  some   stran  1/    V  I''  '""  ^P^'klin?  eyes 

tte  doorway.  ""«*   *"d   cheerful   flower— filled 

He  enfolded  Peter  in  l,;. 
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torrent  of  explanation.  He  was  only  in  London  fo«  •*  very 
few  days — lie  must  see  his  dearest  Peter — so  often  before 
he  had  wanted  to  see  his  Peter  but  he  had  thought  that  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  him — and  then  he  had  heard  that 
his  Peter  was  married — well,  he  must  see  his  lady — it  was 
entirely  necessary  that  he  should  kiss  her  hand  and  wish 
her  well  and  congratulate  her  on  having  secured  his  "  own, 
own  Peter,"  for  a  life  partner.  Yes,  he  had  found  his 
address  from  that  Pension  where  Peter  used  to  live;  they 
had  told  him  and  he  had  come  at  once  because  at  once,  this 
very  night,  he  was  away  to  Spain  where  there  was  a  secret 
expedition — ah,  very  secret — and  soon — in  a  month,  two 
months — he  would  return,  a  rich,  rich  man.  This  was  the 
adventure  of  Mr.  Zanti's  life  and  when  he  was  in  England 
again  he,  Mr.  Zanti,  would  see  much  of  Peter  and  of  his 
beautiful  wife — of  course  she  was  beautif-il — and  of  the 
dear  children  that  were  to  come — 

Here  Peter  interrupted  him.  He  had  listened  to  the  tor- 
rent of  words  in  an  odd  confusion.  The  last  time  that  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Zanti  he  had  left  him,  sitting  with  his  head  in 
his  hands  sobbing  in  the  little  bookshop.  Since  then  every- 
thing had  happened.  He,  Peter,  had  had  success,  love, 
position,  comfort — the  Gods  had  poured  everything  into  his 
hands — and  now,  to  his  amazement  as  he  sat  there,  in  the 
little  room  opposite  his  huge  fantastic  friend  he  was  almost 
regretting  all  those  glorious  things  that  had  come  to  him  and 
was  wishing  himself  back  in  the  dark  little  bookshop- 
dark,  but  lighted  with  the  fire  of  Mr.  Zanti's  amazing  ad- 
ventures. 

But  there  was  more  than  this  in  his  thoughts.  As  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Zanti,  at  his  wild  black  locks,  his  flaming 
cheeks,  his  rolling  eyes,  his  large  red  hands,  he  was  aware 
suddenly  that  Clare  would  not  appreciate  him.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  his  marriage  that  there  had  been  any 
question  of  Clare's  criticism,  but  now  he  knew,  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  that  Mr.  Zanti  was  entirely  outside  Clare's 
range  of  possible  persons.  For  the  first  time,  almost  witt 
a  secret  start  of  apprehension,  he  knew  that  there  wen 
things  that  she  did  not  understand. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  my  wife  is  dressing.     1 
when  you  come  back  you  shall  meet  of  course — that  will  b*  I 
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S'A'X  ^,JSs\i  r.u-i''/"' '  •"">'  -•■ 
?».','=  ^:^  is -■£;••?'  r  ■^V  "•" » "  - 

yesterday.  TLe  da/we  eft  Corn  n'  "'°"«''  '*  ''»PP«'«^d 
-hen  we  got  to  Cdon  .^  reShf„°^' "V-l'''^  ^"^ 
great  breatl.  and  stood  in  the  Middle  If  ff  "'  ,!^''^  " 
to  the  rain  racing  down  the  nin^c  il  i  *^^  """  listening 
Mr.  Zanti,  geftingu V  oonrf^'^  V°"1  **"=  ^"^  *'"''<'-« 
Peter's  shouldfrs   ^  ^  ponderously,  placed  his  hands  on 

"Still  tJie  same  Peter,"  he  said      "  v        t  i 
SO  'appj.     Zat  is  all  I  'came  for'  T        7r^  ''"""'  '"*■  ^ 
Peter  because  Stephen—"  '^"^  ^  ""»*  ^ee  my 

;;  Stephen-"  broke  in  Peter  sharply 

He  .^"unK-night"inr„;^"'i   Tl  """^   *"   ^P-- 
to  you  because  'e's  afrSd-"  '""  ''"  ""'"  ""*  eorne 

"Afraid.'  ' 

•ou'se^andX'sZUr,  "'  °'?"'='^  "°^  "'"'   '«ve  a  lovely 

e  comes  back  from  Spain   per'apsl"      ^""^  '"^  ""■*  ^^^" 

Stephen !  "  Peter'.:  v^„« 
"Zanti,whereishenow/T„,?'  "''^P  *"''  distress. 
"No,  'e  as  gone  aTreadl  ""^  «"  «"d  ^ee  him  at  onee." 
ThenMr.ZantiSedina^sJ?  '  >"*:  ^  ^"""'^  '*"•" 
Be  that  you  'ave  not  wr^ff  r  ^°'^<^-  So  when  he  teU 
gets  his  old  friends"  and  I  l!  '"^  ^^'  ''''■  ^-'^  for- 
go and  make  sure  AnV  r^^'^  ''"'  ^  ^''^  that  I  will 
Stephen^  wUlV";^,r  Z7  J  Zj}?''  -'  «'«^'  -d 

-r  me  aU  Zs  ^^^  LT\  'wT   T   '"'   -- 

you   shall   take   to   him  and   the7       k    ""■""  "  °°*=  *at 

om  Spain—"  ''   then— whfn   he   comes   back 

_    He 

l^ti. 


went  to  his  table  a,m 
meanwliile,  went  round 


began  to  write  eagerly.     Mr. 


I 


room  on  tip-toe.  eiamin. 
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ing  CTerything,  sometimes  shaking  his  huge  bead  in  disap< 
proval,  sometimes  nodding  his  appreciation. 
Peter  wrote: 

Dear,  Dear  Stephen, — /  am  furious,  I  hate  myself. 
What  can  I  have  been  doing  all  this  time?  I  have  thought 
of  you  often,  hut  my  marriage  and  all  the  new  life  have 
made  me  selfish,  and  always  I  put  off  writing  to  you  be- 
cause I  thought  the  quiet  hour  would  come  to  me — and  it 
has  never  come.  But  I  have  no  excuse — except  that  in  the 
real  part  of  myself  I  love  you,  just  the  same  as  ever — -and 
it  will  be  always  the  same.  I  have  been  bewildered,  I  think, 
by  all  the  things  that  have  happened  to  me  during  this  last 
year — but  I  will  never  be  bewildered  again.  Write  to  me 
from  Spain  and  then  as  soon  as  you  come  back  I  will  make 
amends  for  my  wickedness.  I  am  now  and  always.  Your 
loving  Peter. 

Mr.  Zanti  took  the  letter. 

"  How  is  he  .■'  "  asked  Peter. 

"  I  found  'im — down  in  Treliss.     He  wasn't  'appy.     'E 
was  thinking  of  that  woman.     And  then  'e  was  all  alone. 
'E  got  some  work  at  a  farm  out  at  Pendragon  an^  'e  was  I 
just  goin'  there    vhen  I  came  along  and  made  'im  come  to  | 
Spain.     'E  was  thinkin'  of  you  a  lot,  Peter." 

Mr.  Zanti  cast  one  more  look  round  the  room.  "  Pretty,"  I 
he  said.  "  Pretty.  But  not  my  sort  of  place.  Too  many  | 
walls — all  too  close  in," 

In  the  hall  he  said  once  more — a  little  plaintively: — 

"I  should  like  to  see  your  lady,  Peter,"  and  then  lie  I 
went  on  hurriedly,  "  But  don't  you  go  and  disturb  her— I 
not  for  anything — /  understand.  .  .  ." 

And,  with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  wrapt  in  the  deepest  I 
mystery,  he  departed  into  the  rain. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Peter  felt  a  wave  of  cliilll 
unhappy  loneliness.  He  turned  back  into  the  cheerful  litT 
tie  hall  and  heard  Clare  singing  upstairs.  He  knew  tliatl 
they  were  going  to  have  a  delightful  little  dinner,  tliiU 
afterwards,  they  would  be  at  a  party  where  every  one  woulo 
be  pleased  to  see  them — he  knew  that  the  evening  in  fronl 
of  him  should  be  wholly  charming  .  .  ,  and  yet  he  was  i 


ti  disap- 


myself. 

thought 
ife  have 

you  be- 
— and  it 
if  in  the 
'er — and 

I  think, 
this  last 
e  to  me 
ill  make 
IS,  Your 


ipy.  'E 
11  alone. 
\  'e  was 
come  to 

Pretty," 
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h"  outlooni  .r:?,  '°°  ^""  "f  too  ma^lT"""  '"  "^'^^ 
Throughout  dinn    ^?  "''"^"''«J-  ^         *'  ""'^  """ 

S':tS^t7rUdwXt^rtT'"7^  -»'■  '><«. 

WcitedJy  «^thn  f  ^^"'^  ^"^  "ot  hewcTf  .""i*''*'  ''«  '^""Id 
--1  e^nth  t^s'f  7  '•"•  h-  /i;i,t'  "'^  "'"'^d 
day's  history  had V"''.."''"'^"^''*''.  EyZlu"^  ^""^  her 
'"leshewaiUL."  '^"'^hanting'-or  'T  "u^  '»  ""« 
horreneies-  t„     ■   ?    '"'»  '"  act  un  t„  i,  horrible,"  as  a 

»he  was  s^-  h'    '"'""'^  *"  «"  "P  t"me    ^^'^  ""  ""d''- 
"ei)t  a   str!n  ■■  ^^^^  '""'"-'d  tire./?;  ■  ^'"'"  suddenly 

looked  now  iT     *'l°"8ht    or   mvste,i„.      ,     "«''  'he  were 

,  She   thought  Jl'T  !"■"  ^"•"'e  **  "^''"  "■« 

tiis  eveniug?.*'"'  ^'"ordinary  ««„  ^„„ 
:!^T-f. --^-,W  Stephen  "° 

?^ere5Ki-"^'o^S-'-'''-"-  her   tenderly. 


She  ;o;ed  ?eTL  r^-J  "^  -«'. 
Don't  t„     I        "^'d  away. 

"•"'ttouehn.yhair.P^ter-it', 


'"  oU  been  arranged  for 
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the  party.  A  friend  of  yours?  What!  That  horrible 
looking  man?  Oh!  I  suppose  he  was  one  of  those  dread- 
ful people  you  knew  in  the  slums  or  in  Cornwall. 

Peter  saw  Mr.  Zanti's  dear  friendly  face,  like  a  moon, 
staring  at  him,  and  heard  his  warm  husky  voice  l-eter, 
my  boy.  ..." 

He  moved  a  little  impatiently. 

"Look  here,  old  girl,  you  mustnt  call  him  that,  ties 
one  of  the  very  best  friends  I've  ever  had-and  I  ve  been 
rather  pulled  up  lately-ever  since  that  night  you  sent  me 
to  Brockett's.  I've  felt  ashamed  of  myself.  AH  my  hap- 
piness and— you— and  everything  have  made  me  forget  my 
old  friends  and  that  won't  do."  .      .,      .„ 

She  lauehed.  "  And  now  I  suppose  you  re  going  to  neg- 
lect me  for  them-f or  horrid  people  like  that  man  who  came 

*°"Hfr  Cilice  was  shaking  a  little-he  saw  that  her  hands 
were  clenched  on  her  lap.  He  looked  down  at  her  m  as- 
tonishment^^  Clare,  what  do  you  mean?  How__could  you 
say  a  thing  like  that  even  in  jest  ?  ^  ou  know— 

She  broke  in  upon  him  almost  fiercely—  It  wasnt  jest. 
I  meant  what  I  said.  I  hate  all  these  earlier  people  you 
used  to  know— and  now,  after  our  being  so  happy  all  this 
time,  you're   going  to  take  them  up  again  and  make  the 

^'"'loJ  he^l'ciare,  you  mustn't  speak  of  them  like  that 

—they're  my  friends  and  they've  got  to  be  treated  as  such. 

His  voice  was  suddenly  stern.     "And  by  the  way  as  we 

are  talking  about  it  I  don't  think  it  was  very  kind  of  yot 

to  tell  me  nothing  at  all  about  poor  Norah  s  being  so  .11 

She  asked  you  to  tell  me  and  you  nevei  said  a  word.      IM 

wasn't  very  kind  of  you."  ^       ^     >, 

"  I  did  speak  to  you  about  it  but  you  forgot— 

"  I  don't  think  you  did— I  am  quite  sure  that  i 

not  have  forgotten—"  n,...'-  „, 

"  Oh    of  course  you  contradict  me.     Anyhow  there ..  « 

reason  to  drag  Norah  Monogue  into  this      The  matter  u 

perfectly  clear.     I   will  not  have  dirty  old  men  like  tts 

coming  into  the  house."  „  .     j      .■ 

"  Clare,  you  shall  not  speak  of  my  friends- 


should 


m 
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„    Oh,  shan't  I?     wi,»„   r  "^^ '■  3XS 

all/our  old  horrid  friends---  '""""^  ^°"  ^   *dn't  marnr 

Drop  ,t,  Clare— or  I  shall  h. 
,    She  sprang  to  her  fU  *5  "  j'\""«'y-" 
life  seen  such  fury      She  It'^  '"".•     «^  h»d  "ever  in  his 


under  her  white ^veniL  dr       "u"'^"^'  ^»  ^re 

"  You  shan't!     You  *hanv'    r"  '''?  «'"'"« 

hate  Cornwall  1^1  I  "'"''  ''ave  a, 


t\  ,i'^^'e"corn"an  t^'H,  ,1  -'"''  '■- "Ly  of  the. 
Broefcetfs   and   all    those    neonl-  ^  '"""^^^  ^"^  ^  hate 

you  married  me  you  gave  ibZ    J""  ''"^^   'here.     When 
'f  you  have  then,  here  I  won?.   '  "P-""  "^  them.     A„S 

She  had  behaved  exIetlvSe  as^af,  tu'°°'  ''^'"•""  her. 
As  he  looked  nt  th^  j       7  small  ch  Id  in  ths  „.,. 

dS"^  '^^  'hV*4tt^„'^-J,'--"''eredltrs:j: 
d  d  not  know.     He  could  not  rein  ?'•  ''°'"^"  ""«  »hom  he 

thin      •     !{'  ''"^  '^«Pest  of  itt     Tf 

•h'ng  m   the   room   had   been   K    f'  '^^^  ^»  'hough  everv- 

gIor.ous,  tragical  youth  felt  Th  ^'f^"'     ^"^   he/withZ 

.^"irt'M;  r '»" ''  Ar°' ""™'  "•"% 

tobed  ,n  beside  her.         *        ^  "^"^^  'he  address,  and 
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Once  as  they  drove  he  put  out  his  hand,  touched  he. 

''srlre'nTrepK'buriat  looking,  «ith  her  eyes  large 
and  bla"k  L  Lr  little  white  face,  steadfastly  m  front  of 
her. 


11 


m 


I*', 


Lady  Luncon  was  a  rich,  good-natured  '^»™»"/';°J"'f 
recently   published   a   novel    and   was   «"""?"»/"  J''"   ' 

jrlnd  no^Ved  of  m<^^^^  ^^^^ 
trarhrnovS^adVn'Leedingly  vulgar,  but  her 
grd  heart  and  a  habit  of  speaking  vaguely  m  capital  let- 
;i>rii  secured  her  attention.  , 

3^^.^-:^rr:^;r«:^ar:n« 
£^=;Xvr^:^°^ri^^v-::s2 

iXatfon;  pelpT  with  hot  red  faces,  unaWe  to  move  at 
aU  flunraKonised  glances  at  the  door  as  though  the  en- 
?ance  o?  one  more  ^person  must  mean  death  and  disaster. 
There  were  Peter  soon  discovered,  three  topics  of  con- 
versation one  was  their  hostess"  novel  and  this  was  on 
versation.  o.  Luncon   was    herself   somewhere   at 

or  lose  by  loss  of  library  circulation.     Thrdly,  there  ^ 
a  new  young  man  who  had  written  a  novel  about  the  love 
a/a  ^s  of  a  f rocus  and  a  violet-it  was  amazingly  impror^ 
fnlt  of  poetry— "  right  back,"  as  somebody  said      to  N 
S."     Moreover  thfre  was  much  talk  about  Form.        He. 
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ror      Tf  .       °*  ""''^  had  come  Zl  !     .""  """^  ''e  went 
'or      If  h^  ,,^„j  ^^        after  t^.  '"  '"'■"  the  old  f!" 

home  alone  with"  rf''  ^"''^  **"   absurd   D»rf„    .     . 
house  and  to  ,;    k  *f^'  *"  '"  alone  ^th  h      ^'   *°   ''""7 
came  and  thl      *  "'"  ''"'■"^  "omenT  wh         '"  ""^  ^'«'e 
-and   then   tL""""  '^'°'"  *"  one  anothef  tT  '"""'"''•ation 
^ould  be  n„  "^^^   *'"=   horrible   sn»      »•''"  ""  "^^ore 

"bsurd  ouaTrefr'^^"""'  *''«'  ^are  S""   *''«'   there 

"-jightTg":   "  ^'""'*'  '"-'■'  tha^t  rngs^tvL'"" 

He  looked  back  an^  ^  "''* 

>t  some  friend      He  f  '""T  <^'"«  "»"!"»?  «ilv    h       -, 

"e    recognised    ni-inrr    f  ■    ^ 
h^anS:?'  /^^='  an<iterciS"r    T^    ^"^    ^^ 

"Ah,  that's  J  i^^f'.-'V;  •  .  ^^ 

^"  *^^y  fflay  tali.     Bnt  ft!  _""    '>«"« 


ng  her 
pouring 
IS  sing- 
les rose 
IS  flung 
1  rustle 
Strident 
nminent 
move  at 

the  en- 
disaster. 

of  con- 
pas  only 
Fhere  at 
omcbody 
I  by  the 
divided 
rtisemenl 
here  wa! 

the  love 
mpropf'i 
"to  Ks-fne 


But  they  were  nice 
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to  him  when  he  came  up  to  them.  The  author  of  "  Reuben 
Hullard,"  even  though  he  did  look  like  a  sailor  on  leave  was 
worth  respecting— moreover,  father  liked  him  and  believed 
in  him— nevertheless  he  was  just  a  tiny  bit  "last  years 
sensation."  "Have  you  read,"  said  Percival  eagerly, 
"  '  The  Violet's  Redemption  '  ?  It  really  is  the  most  tremen- 
dous thing-all  about  a  violet.  There's  the  fellow  who 
wrote  it  over  there— young  chap  standing  with  his  back  to 

the  wall.  ..."  .„         ;^  1       1. 

There  was  also  with  them  young  Tony  Gale  who  was  a 
friend  of  Alice  Galleon.  He  was  nice-looking,  eager  and 
enthusiastic.  Rather  too  enthusiastic,  Peter,  who  did  not 
like  him,  considered.  Full  of  the  joy  of  life;  everything 
was  "  topping  "  and  "  ripping."  "  I  can't  understand,  he 
would  say,  "why  peo-^'c  find  life  dull.  I  never  find  it 
dull.     It's  the  most  -vo    1.  rful  glorious  thing— 

"  Ah,  but  then  you're  so  young,"  he  always  expected  his 
companions  to  say;  and  the  thing  that  pleased  him  most 
of  all  was  to  hear  some  one  declare—"  Tony  Gale  s  such  a 
puzzle— sometimes  he  seems  only  eighteen  and  then  sud- 

der'y  he's  fifty."  ,  .     ,  -it. 

It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  once  been  in  love  with 
Alice  Galleon  when  she  had  been  Alice  du  Cane— and  that 
they  had  nearly  made  a  match  of  it;  but  he  was  certainly 
now  married  to  a  charming  girl  whom  he  had  s«n  in  Corn- 
wall and  the  two  young  things  were  considered  delightful 
by  the  whole  of  Chelsea.  „   ,    ,  „       ,.  , 

Tony  Gale  had  with  him  a  man  called  James  Maradiclt 
whom  Peter  had  met  before  and  liked.  Maradick  was 
forty-two  or  three,  large,  rather  heavy  in  build  and  expres- 
sion and  verv  taciturn.  He  was  in  business  in  the  city, 
but  had  been'  drawn,  Peter  knew  not  how,  into  the  literary 
world  of  London.  He  was  often  to  be  found  at  dinner 
parties  and  evening  "  squashes  "  silent,  observant  and  gen- 
erally alone.  Many  people  thought  him  dull,  but  Felet 
liked  him  partly  because  of  his  reserve  and  partly  because 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  Cornwall.  Cornwall  seemed  to  U 
the  only  subject  that  could  stir  Maradick  into  excitement 
and  when  Cornwall  was  under  discussion  the  whole  m>« 
woke  into  sudden  stir  and  emotion. 

To-night,  with  his  almost  cynical  observance  of  the  emo- 
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At   last   Peter   said  •   "  n 

fortunate  sort  of  life— i,„7^  "?'"'*'   ^'""dick,    vours  i,   a 

^■"ing  back  to  ,0  ;„./,•"„*:;,"«  '"'".  "">  -'V  ev";  day 

bles  that  come  fr'ou,  i^Igi^;;  t^ru  "r"°.  ^'-l-'d  troT^ 

.   How    do    you    know     ,«*'""«'„"""  "rcn't  tliere—" 

q"'^%.     "^maginatro",    l,J„.t''T    ^K     ""'^''^'^    ^^"''dick 
profession.     I  exoort  Ih      ■        "njlhing   to   do   with    ^„  • 

'^e  Stock  Exchrn^n^et^Vtherr  ™'^«'-''-  --";: 
'^^llUoT'h'  differttV""'''  ^■""  '"^'"'^  J'- 
foryl!;;>^-«^<-d  Pete,  ^.nt  ever  gets  too  much 
"Weil    "-"^  -Joy"  mean?  " 

^:;:f'»^r^^;l^;3^:fi^e  time  that  one  little 
window  breaking— anvthin./  °  ii  "^  ""^  '^""ing  in  or  a 
"■erything?  Su^po^fn^g''"*.,:'""^-'  "-.l  equilibrium  o? 
^ecp  things  sane  and  to  prevenf  '""'■•.""  >'""'•  "ight  to 
tack  into  all  the  storm  and  unci ^""Z  "/'  *'""«  »^'^'ging 
l^fore,  and  supposing  you  ^rtt' t"7h  """  "  ""  '»  -« 

;:jVhy  holdon.holdon-'- 
How  do  you  mean?- 
i-ortitude — Courafff      rr     ■ 
^g  your  teeth."        *       ^''"g'ng  on  with  your  nails   set- 

«f  them^ttti^rtW  fn  't^'^f-^ -""'"-•     The  two 
'«morywerelsta„ti;Ll';e„''r'^   ^''"''^    ''«''-"- 


J'oung,  but  I  know  ihe  kind  of  thing 
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f 

■  !  1 

i.^ 

lJ: 

h 

you  mean.  Believe  me  that  ll'i  no  illly  nonii«!nse  to  talk 
of  the  Devil— the  Devil  ia  n«  real  and  personal  a»  you  and 
I,  and  he's  got  his  agents  in  every  sort  and  kind  of  place. 
If  he  once  gets  his  net  out  for  you  then  you'll  want  all  your 
courage.  I  know,"  he  went  on  sinking  his  voice,  "  there 
was  a  time  I  had  once  in  Cornwall  when  I  was  brought 
pretty  close  to  things  of  that  sort— it  doesn't  leave  you 
the  same  afterwards.  There's  a  place  down  in  Cornwall 
called  Treliss.  ..."  .     ,        .^ 

"Treliss!"  Peter  almost  shouted.  "Why  that s  where 
I  come  from.     I  was  born  there — that's  my  town—" 

Before  Maradiek  could  reply  Bobby  Galleon  burst  into 
the  conservatory.  "Oh,  there  you  are — I've  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.  How  are  you,  Maradick  ?  Look  here, 
Peter,  you've  got  to  come  down  to  supper  with  us.  We've 
got  a  table— Alice,  Clare,  Millicent,  Percival,  Tony  Gale 
and  liis  wife  and  you  and  I— and — one  other— an  old 
friend  of  yours,  Peter." 

"An  old  friend?"  said  Peter,  getting  up  from  his  chair 
and  trying  to  look  as  though  he  were  not  furious  with 
Bobby  for  the  interruption. 

"  Yes— you'll  never  guess,  if  J  give  you  a  hundred 
guesses — it's  most  exciting — come  along — " 

Peter  was  led  away.  As  he  moved  through  the  dazzling, 
noisy  rooms  he  was  conscious  that  there,  in  the  quiet,  dark 
little  conservatory,  Maradick  was  sitting,  motionless,  seeing 
Treliss. 


On  his  way  down  to  the  supper  room  he  was  filled  with 
annoyance  at  the  thought  of  his  interrupted  conversation. 
He  might  never  have  his  opportunity  again.  Maradick  was 
so  reserved  a  fellow  and  took  so  few  into  his  confidence — 
also  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  ashamed  to-morrow  of 
having  spoken  at  all. 

But  to  Peter  at  that  moment  the  world  about  him  was 
fantastic  and  unreal.  It  seemed  to  him  that  at  certain  pe- 
riods in  his  life  he  was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  fellow 
creature  who  perceived  li.e  as  he  perceived  it.  There  were 
certain  persons  who  could  not  leave  life  alone— they  must 
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SCr''  sw.-:;„!'„?  .^rs  vi-  ■"««""' 

I'm  did  not  know   for  Ua    ttZ  J        ""''  "'^'  ""'"»  '""= 
•I'ey  wore  not  .Mvstic,  l^c„L  Vh^""  """'■'""«•     '^K"^". 
removal  from  thii  world  1h  for.  a„       17"  "'"^'-^  «  •'•"finite 
"We.     No,    they    were    ,i m.fr  f"",  ""'"  *'"'''  *"e  po,- 
•  member  of  the  order  on    h?i,.V'' ""'/"''    -""^    '''•eed 
"•eadv  in   Peter',  life    Fr„,ted   {"t^"^'   J'"'"  '>'«'  ''.--•n  «|. 
Norah   Monogue,  and   no"     udj'  :^;%,t';f"-.  >''•  ^^-ti. 
These  were  people  who  would   n?fl      T  *'"   *I"adiek. 
Scaw  House,  at  his  odd  Mi  f  Z,  h"*^   1'  '"'  '^""'  <>' 
trymg  to  draw  him  baek  to  Tren^'  '"'  '""'"  *'"  "'w.^. 

^^ji^l^hn^'^-r :;?'- [^--'-n.  »* 

Explorer.     For   her    Fire,   and    Yvi      T""''^  "^'"■'  ^  «» 

travelled  ever  with  his  life  In  K-      f'''."ic.U-tl,e     Explorer 
the  Stay-at-home,  ^'  '"  '"^  '-"nds-Clare  believed  in 

OnetwT^SrrinTefl'r  t"  «'---t-home.. 
words  that  ro  ,  „  '  ",,'""""  of  ""eleB  and  tired 
cushioned  and  .,  ,  ,  ,  .  ''  ''f,'"'^  '"  that  rem,  were 
the  Lion  was  beyond  tl,e  li lectrie  I  7Z  '"•  ^'"=  «'''"  on 
over  the  darker  river,  under  t^e't^^'T'".*'"'  ^"^  h'". 
cracker  and  put  on  a  paper  eap  H  ^"'"'^7  PuUed  a 
«  l»ld  head  and  the  back  ofhisn.T  "  'T' ™"  »'th 
He  had  tiny  eyes.  *"'   "^'''   "ppled   with    fat 

''S?rf '^^""'"' ""'  ""^  """■" ""' '"  ''""- 

centl^/rrl^VcaS.'Ton:  Ga>"^^^  ''"^'  ^iUi- 
ng-     There  was  al,n  «  Z         ?^  ,   °'^  °'«'  h's  wife    w«i» 

"^«5  P*ri;°a  .~  f*'  '^  ■"-■• "...  ""J 


I 
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•Turds'"  he  cried.     "Of  all  wonderful  things!" 

Cards  of  Dawson-s-Cards,  the  magnetie,  the  bnlhant 

Card  with  his  World  and  his  Society  and  "ow  sl.m  and 

dark  and  romantic  as  ever,  making  every  one  else    n  the 

room  shabby  beside  him.  so  that  Bobbys  wh.te  wa.stcoat 

was  inrtantly  seen  to  be  J>«nP"8  '""^^'y  ,^^?,2'Vp  r 
Tnd  Peter's  trousers  were  short,  and  even  the  elegant  Per- 
ceval had  scarcely  covered  with  perfect  equality  the  ends 

"Sn's'tantlfas'tiiough  the  intervening  years  had  never  been, 
Bobbv  took  his  second  place  beside  Cards'  fW--'"  P;- 
cival'"s  intention  of  securing  the  wonderful  Mr  Rondel 
author  of  "  The  Violet's  Redemption,"  for  their  table,  failed 

"^They'^were  enough.     They  didn't  want  anybody  else- 

"^  Andt  sefzed^ust  as  he  would  have  sei.ed  it  year, 
agfat  sLTso  he  seized  it  now  Their  table  was  ca„g^ 
into  the  most  dazzling  series  of  adventures.  Cards  had 
been  everywhere,  seen  everybody  and  everythmg-seen  ,t 
all  moreover,  with  the  right  kind  of  gaiety,  with  an  appre- 
ciation that  was  intelligent  and  also  humorous.  There  was 
humour  one  moment  and  pathos  the  next-^eep  feehng  and 

^rrwereT^mig  about  Europe  and  with  Cards  at 
their  head  pranced  thro^ugh  the  cities  of  the  world.  Mean- 
whle  Peter  fancied  that  once  or  twice  Clare  flung  him  a 
Uttle  filance  of  appeal  to  ask  for  forgiveness-and  one 
they  loTed  up  and  smiled  at  one  another.  A  tiny  smile 
but  it  meant  everything. 

"Oh!  won't  we  have  a  reconciliation  afterwards?     How 
could  I  have  said  those  things?     Don't  we  just  love  one 

""men'they  went  upstairs  again  Peter  and  Cards  ex- 
changed  a  word:  __ 

"You'll  come  and  see  us? 

"  My  dear  old  man,  I  should  just  think  so.     This  is  the 

■    first  time  I've  been  properly  in  London  for  years  and  now 

rm  goTng  to  stay.     Fancy  you  married  and  successful  and 

here  am  I  still  the  rolling-stone! 

"  You !    Why  you  can  do  anything ! 
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■     and  so^ 


coat!  it^^Xrt'S^  "r  ^^^^-^^'^  '"  Pete., 
been  such  a  beast,  Peter    PeTeH  ""*•        ""^  '  '"««  hov^ 
..^arlmg,  it  was  nothing." 
•-"1,  but  it  was '     It    S  II 

•  •„V''"V^  ^"^  frightened-'"  "'""'  "''"  happen  again 
^Tightened!" 

a;ay  "i  L"  t'^rdelsUnd 'X  thr"'  t'"^  *"   *"''«  you 
fnghten  «^x  want  you  tolyS!  SVoTa^d  X^^ 

ThrorbSera,itTe;i:^r°'"''-^ 

never  have  before.     Im  afr^lf  »„  fl"'^    a^    I    think    I 
because  of  myself      ,  "  ""^aid— not  because  of  you— bnt 
down  and  found  hers-"  f;"^"r~"  ^"^  h"  hand  Tame 
»y    real    self.     JVe    been    lTt'7  '"'^  ^  -^^^pise  1,'^/ 
^'-   always  knownM"."  m;":'  ,  I'^r'   "'l^''   »Ws 
Bot   there's   another    side    of   2    tl{  "   "'^'""^^   of   it. 
denly  and   hides   all   that-and  th.      '   t°'"''   ''<"^"    »"d- 
-~l  just  want  to   get   what   I    *''""-*hen   that  happens 
■nd  .  .  ."  she  pressed  cToser  a  Jin"    u-^  ""'  *«   »«^   hurt 
«  whisper.  "^  "°'"  against  him  and  went  on  S 

Peter,  I  shall  always  care  fn,  „ 
Iways  whatever  happe^ns  Buf  tWnt  ""f-  *'''"'  "^  ""-^ 
I  know  it-when  you'll  have  t„  1  .  u'  *  *™e  will  come- 
do", and  even  let  your  work  .It'''  "^Z  *"  ''"ep  me  by 
^"■e  until  I'm  ^-afe.  I  suppose ^tL;""^"''"^'  J"^'  for  f 
•omen  in  their  married  lives  Bn^'  """""■"=<"»«  to  mos? 
'will  be  worse  than  for  most  w  T'  ^''^n  it  happens 
W  my  way.     You  ml/^nT let  me'h  "''  ^'^  »'^"y» 

"«>Ply  clutch  me,  be  cruetb^tal    .n^V  "^  T^  ^J-e-- 
'        **,'•  anything  only  don't  let 
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me  go.     Then,  if  you  keep  me  through  that,  youll  always 

''^To  Peter  it  was  almost  as  though  she  were  talking  in  her 
sleep,  something,  there  in  the  old,  lumbering  eab  hat  was 
given  to  her  by  some  one  else  to  say  somethmg  to  which 
she  herself  would  not  give  credit.  j„n„„" 

••  That's  all  right,  you  darling,  you  darling  you  darlmg. 
He  covered  her  face,  her  eyes  with  kisses  I'll  never  let 
you  go-never."  He  felt  her  quiver  a  little  under  his  arms. 
'^•'!)on't  mind,  Peter,  my  horrible,  beastly  character. 
Just  keep  me  for  a  little,  train  m^and  then  later  1 11  be 
anch  a  wife  to  you,  such  a  wife ! '  ,     ,    , 

Then   she   drew  his  head  down.     His  lips  touched  her 
body  just  above  her  dress,  where  her  cloak  parted. 
She  whispered: 

"  There's   something  else."  ,  ,    ,    ■,  »  i,i„ 

She  raised  her  face  from  his  coat  and  looked  up  at  him. 

Her  cheeks  were  stained  with  crying  and  her  eyes,  large 

and  dark,  held  him  furiously  as  though  he  were  the  cne 

place  of  safety. 

He  caught  her  very  close. 
"What  is  it?  .  .  ." 

That  night,  long  after  he,  triumphant  with  the  ^otj  oi 
her  secret,  had  fallen  asleep,  she  lay,  staring  into  the  dark, 
with  frightened  eyes. 


her 


CHAPTER  IV 
BIHTH  OF  THE  HEIR 


I 

jP^sK;e'£7r„d'r  ""  V'«'''  "f  f-st  when  th. 

e.es  K/:r:".LnaS  ^^^  '"  -"«. 

tor  was  sent  for  and  Peter  was  h^nl^^",'"'""-""^  doc- 
rhl    "u    1°°^"^    ludicrous  y     p  tif'n  ''"'^  ^™™  '^^  '"om. 
through  the  evenine    in  hi.  ,  ^""""y    young    as    he    sat 

^;aringm  front  of '  h^f'his  Tee"*  *''  "'\'"  '"'^  ^oust 
bwad  shoulders  set  back  as  thn  I  ^''^^^  "''"'  ""^iety,  his 
strong  fingers  clutched  The  hn^st  ^'^  '"'  «  "-  ^« 
them  dropped  them,  just  She  h!^''"^'"«-''''''«.  held 
about  the  shining  su'rfie  teppi^;  thfw  "I  "  ''"'«'  °"«' 
He  saw  her  alwa™  «= '  "•PP'ig  tfte  wood. 

she  had  caught  hlsT^^rX-  IF?  .'"  I?'*  "'«'■'  ->>«» 
Peter,  if  J  die!"  .         "^^    .    V  ^  die,  Peter oh 

her  hair,  warming  her'cdd  i'f  """'"^^-^  ""^  't™k7d 
;t^rCTira^tiV-hissu.ering_d 

r&^i^^;^unSrr^^£ 

the  sheets,  her  eyes  wide  anrf   W     .    '  ^"  hands  gripping 

^him;  it  seemed  to  hm  tht  th:V?  '"""^  ^'•"e  up 
The  op  branches  of  the  t"ees  in  tt  I  .».'''  ^"^  ''eliberate 
r  ?""d"w  and  tapped  ever  aL  •  '""jf  "''hard  touched 
he  had  drawn  his  curtaZ  ^n/^K '" '  ^ '''^  hurnt  brighHy 
fat  sheet  of  star^the  blaci  h  •"""*  .*'"'  *indowf  ti^' 
the  moon.  '  "''"='•   houses,  the  white  light  of 
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He  .tared  into  ti.e  wall  and  saw  her  face,  her  red-go.« 
hair  upon  the  pillow,  her  dark  staring  eyes— 

Onee  Ae  nurse  came  to  him-Yes,  she  was  suffermg,  bul 
all  went  well  ...  it  would  be  about  midnight,  perhaps. 
Thpi'*»  was  no  cause  for  alarm.      •  • 

He  trought  that  the  nurse  looked  at  him  with  compas- 
sion He  turned  fiercely  upon  Life  that  it  should  have 
broughrthis  to  them  when  they  were  both  so  young. 

At  last  about  ten  o'clock,  able  no  longer  to  endure  the 
silfnce  of  the  house-so  ominous-and  the  gentle  tap-tap 
ofX  bran,K,s  upon  the  pane  and  the  whispenng  crackle 

"^lU'^^rdTrU"  world- received  him.  Down  Sloane 
Street  the  lines  of  yellow  lamps,  bending  at  last  until  they 
metfn  sha  p  blue  distance,  were  soft  and  misty  agamst  the 
Outline  of  the  street,  the  houses  were  unreal  m  the  moon- 
irJht  a  few  people  passed  quickly,  their  footsteps  sharp  m 
the  frosty  lir-fu  the  little%ainte6  doors  of  Sloane  Street 

were  blind  and  secret.  ,    ,   , ,        .  ^     n,.   p„-v      A? 

He  passed  through  Knightsbridge,  into  the  Park.  As 
the  blaA  trees  clofed  him  in  the  fear  of  London  came 
lumblng  upon  him.  He  remember^  ^''V'^'^  '^"w 
n  sat  shivering,  on  a  seat  on  the  Embankment,  and  had 
Krd  that  notef  sinister,  threatening,  through  the  no.se 
and  clattering  traffic.  He  heard  it  again  now  It  came 
from  a.e  heart  of  the  black  trees  that  lined  *e  moonht 
road,  a  whisper,  a  thread  of  sound  that  accompan.ed  h.m, 
Treaded  him,  threatened  him.  The  scaly  beast  knew  tha 
anther  victim  was  about  to  be  born-another  woman  was 
to  undergo  torture,  so  that  when  the  day  came  and  the  scaly 
beast  rose  from  its  sleep  then  there  would  be  one  more  to 

""He"  Pete;,  was  to  have  a  child.  He  had  longed  for  a 
chiYd  ever  since  he  could  remember  He  had  always  loved 
children-other  people's  ohildren-but  to  hav-e  one  of  Im 
own'  .  .  To  have  something  that  was  his  and  Clares  and 
Aeirs  alone,  to  have  its  love,  to  feel  that  it  depended  upon 
them  both,  to  watch  it,  to  tend  it-Life  could  have  no  g.ft 

^^'bu^uow  the  child  was  hidden  from  him.  He  thought 
of  nothing  but  Clare,  of  her  suffering  and  terror,  of  ha 


As 
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waiting  there  so  helplessly  for  the  ^r.,At  i 
preme   pain.     The   lov-   that   he    h»-l  .""""'"*  °^  '"• 

something  more  tender  H  I  ^^  """^  ^^  Clare  was 
felt  for  InyZJlntlr  His"''°'f '.'''''''  ^'  '"«d  «-' 
that  night  o^f  his  first  qZcl"he„"l  hid  M^S  '""^'^  '» 
he  was  to  be  punished  for  his  heTwI  '"'"^  '""•     ^ow 

by  her  loss.  heartlessness  and  cruelty  .  .  . 

and^benXT  trees'"  H^e  CT  "^  ""''''  ''--"'  «>«  <>«* 
end  of  which  w:  a  hSe  man  w7h  "^^  f'j  "'  "><=  "'h" 
"nd  his  coat  collar  turned  up  He  w  """''.f  1'"*'  ^P"*-"^'*" 
and  his  thin  bony  hands  bea^'re,^!    7'  "  '^^^^^  '""«  "an 

The  little  n^an^aid,  ••&:;"    $  T"  ""  '"^"• 
of  hS."'  ^''^"'"«'"  -"^  ^'=*-'  ^tarinf'dcsperately  in  front 

"It's  all  this  blasted  government-" 
"  T»,       ^°'""  pardon—" 

vvnats  He  done.'"  said  Peter 

_   VVhy  did  you  do  it>" 

naggfnt'V:nTcTthSl«;iI*trt  ^'-V'  ^^ '-^'' 
were  always  children  Xinf  Sn  "-  """gs-and  there 
ment  this  evening  and  iZIT^  ^^  "*  ^  ""^'"^  argy- 
-that's  what  I  fay-"  ^"°^'  "  ''^  "pen-Gawd  did  it 
Peter  said  nothing 

li.i'^ran's^ir"  "  "'"""'"'  '"PP"  -f  yo"  -ant  to,"  the 
and  kft\°>T"  "''^■"  f  d  Peter  and  he  got  „p 
London  mak"  is  rea    tU"^  "'.''  "'"i""  "•"-  ">«^ 

He  left  the  Park    urnedTnto  Knl'ht'f  "'"*• 
-n  a  toyshop.     The  "huttslf ^oft^ Vup^l 
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the  lights  of  a  lamp  shone  full  upon  its  windows.  Against 
the  iron  railings  opposite  and  the  high  white  road  these 
toys  stood  with  sharp,  distinct  outline  behind  the  slanting 
light  of  the  glass.  There  were  dolls— a  fine  wedding  doll, 
orange  blossom,  lace  and  white  silk,  and  from  behind  it  all, 
the  sharp  pinched  features  and  black  beady  eyes  stared 
out.  .  .  .  There  was  a  Swiss  doll  with  bright  red  cheeks, 
red  and  green  clothing  and  shoes  with  shining  buckles. 
Then  there  were  the  more  ordinary  dolls — and  gradually 
down  the  length  of  the  window,  their  clothing  was  t.iken 
from  them  until  at  last  some  wooden  creatures  with  flaring 
cheeks  and  brazen  eyes  kicked  their  limbs  and  defied  the 
proprieties. 

He    would    be    a    Boy  ...  he    would    not    care    about 

dolls.  ...  ,  , ,. 

There  were  soldiers— rows  and  rows  of  gleaming  soldiers. 
They  came  from  a  misty  distance  at  the  top  of  the  shop 
window,  came  marching  from  the  gates  of  some  dark, 
mediffival  castle.  Their  swords  caught  the  lamp-light,  shin- 
ing in  a  line  of  silver  and  the  precision  with  which  they 
marched,  the  certainty  with  which  they  trod  the  little 
bridge  ...  ah,  these  were  the  fellows!  He  would  be  a 
Boy  .  .  .  soldiers  would  enchant  him!  He  should  have 
boxes,  boxes,  boxes ! 

There  were  many  other  things  in  the  window;  teddy 
bears  and  animals  with  soft  woolly  stomachs  and  fat  com- 
fortable legs — and  there  were  ugly,  modern  Horrors  with 
fat  bulging  faces  and  black  hair  erect  like  wire;  there  were 
httle  devils  with  red  tails,  there  were  rabbits  that  rode 
bicycles  and  monkeys  that  climbed  trees.  There  were 
drums — big  drums  and  little  drums — trumpets  with  crim- 
son tassels,  and  in  one  corner  a  pyramid  of  balls,  balls  of 
every  colour,  and  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  a  tiny  ball  of 
peacock  blue,  hanging,  balancing,  daintily,  supremely  right 
in  pose  and  gesture. 

It  had  gesture.  It  caught  Peter's  eye— Peter  stood 
with  his  nose  against  the  pane,  his  heart  hammering — "  OIi ! 
she  is  suffering— My  God.  how  she  is  suffering !  "—and 
there  the  little  blue  ball  caught  him,  held  him,  encouraged 
him. 

"  I  will  belong  to  your  boy  one  day  "  it  seemed  to  say. 
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^;;U  shall  be  the  fi„t  thing  I  wUUuTfl  hi.-"  J'^ 

-ith  that   thought  in  hU  tea  t-'-' sV "'  .'"^''-''^-^'-"y'. 
How  can  God  be  so  cruel'   T'd  ^h         "  '".  '"''"'''=  P"'"- 
i  came  she  was  so  happv-not^'h^^?"  ''°  ''?PP>-before 
^    ^  ever,  before  to-niKlft     "a77.   fu' .^ ''""'= 'o  h"?  " 
rievably   his   sense   of   iespons^bi.fr     "L'^^'Ph:  so  irre- 
"«,  at  this  birth  of  his  ch  Id   e  e  t  {■•     ^f '  ."''^'    •'^^"« 
thought,    said-evcrything     h'at    h?  t'"f  I'""  '"^  '""^  ^°"<'' 
h™.     He  was  only  twentv  seL  \  ."'l- '''""-^''"^'""ted 
heavy  with  the  eon^usion  o^his  past      f"  .'""■'.'""   ""« 
't,  he  saw  a  helpless  medley  of  fuZ' ■  •   ^"^'"/  ''''^''  "P"" 
pulses    sudden  refusalsr  nto  their"""''. "^  ""''^'="  *»- 
seemed  to  be  dragged  the  peooll  fh  t  I"'.  "^  "'  ^°°-  "'"«= 
-they  faced  himrsurrounfflim  t'''M'"^^^"P  ^'^  ^e 

What   right  had   he    th„!  '  ^<=*''dercd  him! 

things  on  ?o  another  '  S  S^T''  '".'"""'  *•>"- 
he  saw  always  that  dark  strain  of  h  /'/"■?'''■'"'"='•  •  •  • 
evil  working  in  their  wLl      c  ^°*"='^'  °^  madness,  of 

he  should  sfe  th  s  n  th.  ^"P^""'  *'"'*  ■■"'  his  boy  Lw 
Jible  of  all,  thit  he'shiTef  t^h  t '7^'  ""^  "" 
h.s  grandfather  had  felt  for  his  fa  h^. I'' /f  '"'  '""  that 
felt  for  him.  "  *^"'"'  that  his  father  had 

What  had  he  done'  H.    »         , 

about  him.  The  people'  iostled  M^  '  '*^""K  ''""f-'sedly 
od  devils  were  at  him-"  Eat  Id  d  •  T  T'^^  ''^'-  ^he 
d-e.  .  .  .  Give  it  up  .  .  wlvV  ^  '^'""  '"-"""ow  we 
;^ell  be  too  strong  for  your  son  Wh  ""*  ^°'  >'""  ""d 
Come  dow:       .fve  it  u^"  ""'•     ^^o  are  you  to  defy  us? 

no?^o;'e'trxrd^Vrrok  ?'T  t"^'  «-'- 

ed  up  a  dark  side  street      H?  I       ^"f  ''^  ""=  "">  «nd 
that  the  man  was  Maradick.  "'"^  ''*''  ^^^^  ""^  ^^^ 

It 
hea^'toW™'"'   '^'*  "'^'   "'^   ^"-^  -s  trembling  from 
Jafs  the  matter,  VVestcott.'    Anything  I  can  do  f„r 
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Peter  seemed  to  take  him  in  slowly,  and  then,  with  a 
areat  effort,  to  pull  himself  together. 

"What,  you— Maradick?  Where  was  I?  Im  afraid 
IVe  been  making  a  fool  of  myself.  ..."  A  church  clock 
struck  somewhere  in  the  H'stance.  "Hullo,  I  say,  whats 
that?  That's  eleven.  I  must  get  back,  I  ought  to  be  at 
home — " 

"  I'll  come  with  you — " 

Maradick  hailed  a  hansom  and  helped  Peter  into  it. 

For     a     moment     there     was     silence— then     Maradick 

*""7hope  everything's  all  right,  Westcott?  Your _ wife ?" 
Peter  spoke  as  though  he  were  in  a  dream.  "  I  ve  been 
waiting  there  all  the  afternoon— she's  been  suffering- My 
God'  ...  It  got  on  my  nerves.  .  .  .  She's  so  young— 
they  oughtn't  to  hurt  her  like  that."  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  liands. 

"  I  know.  I  felt  like  that  when  my  first  child  came. 
It's  terrible,  awful.  And  then  it's  over-  all  the  pain— and 
it's  magnificent,  glorious— and  then— later— it's  so  common- 
place that  you  cannot  believe  that  it  was  ever  either  awful 
or  magnificent.  Fix  your  mind  on  the  glorious  part  of  it, 
Westcott  Think  of  this  time  to-morrow  when  your  wife 
will  be  so  proud,  so  happy— you'll  both  be  so  proud,  so 
happy,  that  you'll  never  know  anything  in  life  like  it. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know — of  course  it's  sure  to  be  all  right- 
but  I  suppose  this  waiting's  got  on  my  nerves.  There  was 
a  fellow  in  the  Park  just  broken  his  wife's  head  m— and 
then  everything  was  so  quiet.  I  could  almost  hear  her  cry- 
ing, right  away  in  her  room."  ^ 

He  stopped  a  moment  and  then  went  on.  Its  what 
I've  alwavs  wanted— always  to  have  a  boy.  And,  by  Jove, 
he'll  be  wonderful !  I  tell  you  he  shall  be— We'll  be  such 
pals'"     He  broke  off  suddenly— "  You   haven't  a  boy? 

"  No,  mine  are  both  girls.  Getting  on  now— they  II 
soon  be  coming  out.  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  boy— 
Maradick  sighed.  ^^ 

"  Are  they  an  awful  lot  to  you  ? 

•■  No— I  don't  suppose  they  are.  I  should  have  undet" 
stood  a  boy  better,— but  they're  good  girls.  I'm  proud  oJ 
them  in  a  way — but  I'm  out  so  much,  you  see. 
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'•ng,  flaming  tria -to  Jin  7  "^  ^''.^'''''  *'«h  his  ag"„,f.' 
"But  didn't  you-  V^\Ti  '1*°  '^""  '""""onpC 
when  the  fi„t  Lid  camT  funk  .T^  v  ^"-didnly„„; 
laean.  AH  the  things  one's-o^J!'  Y°"'  '"Ponsibilit/ 
e«mg  enough  for  onesfjf ZVhand  U™:"'''^"'*  '"»''*- 

The^hi,d"trV°.%rll^^^^^^  --'s  a", 

fore  you  know  where  you  are   *Vt       .?""*f  ^''"  "^"^  »«- 
respon,ibilities-a„eesl„rand  all-"         "'""'  '°  "^'"'^  ''« 
■■  V^u  tl^-^Z;^^'^  -t  on: 

rupted-you're  in  danger  of  ]e?tinrfh'*]l'  ""''  ^"'  '"'-'- 
heat  the  things  you  know  S  ^^  I  '  ^u'"^'  ^o"  '""gine 
grasp,  touch-I  know  the^li  .  *''"   **""«  ^^  ^an 

you  that  once  in  Co°nw  J  &"  ''V''^  "''■"'-^  toW 
the  world-was  caughr  J  b7  ,t  T  ""'"'^'^  P"'""  ''■> 
Morbidity,  or  nerves,  or  bsani  !;  •  """  '""gh^d  at 
jolly  thin  wall  between  thp.?  ""''^-  there's  such  a 
eating  Squire  i„  fentrVrnT  he'"'"*.'^^'-''^^'^'^''  ^f- 
am.  /  know-I've  been  ^th  fn  »i.  ''^'^'''  P"^*  ■"  Bed- 
ter  to  be  both,  I  believ^Tf  tnZ  fc  """"  ^''^^  "'"  het- 
but  you  must  keep  it  uiider^"."""  ''"P  ""<=  ""der  the  other, 
Maradick  talked  on      H.  -i 

«ee  .growing,  see  him  gTaduallv    i    "  •  "  P"'"'P»  ^  'h-'-" 
<»yfelf  hating  him  .  .  .  ft  last  "Lr"^"^  '"  '"'*=  "«.  ''ee 

U^nai^^^^'-^'-^"-"^^^^^^^^ 

rour^^i^thetTou'r  ^aSh^r  1  «"'"«  '»  *^»  ^  '"^t 
»t''onger  than  you.     What  ahonf  •;"'    °^    them-are 

soul  that  can't  be  touched  bv  "/'•'"  -  •^""  *"""  ""^'^-^ 
«her  if  you  stick  to  it  ^wTv  :'"«*''''"«  "'''^''dthinS 
»ough  in  himself  to  ride  hea  In  anr'^.J"""  '  «°'  Po^er 
f  he  only  believed  he'd  got  it?  Bf/"""  ^"^  ^"  ^'""''7 
*     "•     ^'d«  your  scruples,  man 
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_Hde  -em,  drive  'em-ocnd  'em  .cuttllng.     Believe  in  your- 
•''Li:!:''; ^edlilS' in.-  -TLey   were  driving   now. 

dowSfKi^ng-s  Road  l^l^^£v:v\^^'''''um:. 

thick,  buzzing  crowd,  out  of  *'>«,C'"^  '™.;  "'."f  j^^  t^ird 
aged  stockbrokers  in  h""'""- J"^  V'"'^'"f  .„„"  his  work. 
I  -f  .  r,i-nHpm  nlav  — but  Mar.idick  had  done  ms  worn. 
As  thev  dr^ve  r"und  the  corner,  past  the  mad  lady  s  painted 
As  tf^y  f  7?^"^  .  p^^„  was  calmer.  He  had  regained 
'hr:;i'  ori.'' Thriittle  hou.  where  Peter  lived  was 
very  stiU-the  trees  in  the  orchard  were  st.ff  and  dark 
n^tr's^okfin  a  whisper-"  Good-ni,ht  Maradick, 
you've  done  me  a  lot  of  good-I  shan  t  f"'?;'  ''• 
'^  "Good  luck  to  you,"   Maradiek  wlnspercd  back.     Peter 

•'°Thf Uttle'draw!ng-room  looked  very  cosy;  the  fire  w.s 

^Fktd  "ouV  re'L^Vnl'^rrdirhars:^ 
hesetingst  Sdick  thorn  once  Peter  had  considered 
the  du  lest  of  his  acquaintances.  Well,  one  never  knev 
Ibout  peopl^most  of  the  Stay-at-homes  were  Explorers 
»„^  vice  %^rsa    if  one  only  understood  them.  . 

""how  St  iT  h^  house  was !     What  was  happening  upsta.rs 
He  codd  not  go  and  se    -he  could  not  move      He  was  held 
Kv  the  stiUnesi      The  doctor  would  come  and  tell  h.m.  .  .  • 
"^He  tS    of  the  toyshop-that  blue  ball-it  would  b 
ihe  first  ?hinK  that  he  would  buy  for  the  boy-and  tin 
toldiersUld^rs  that  wouldn't  hurt  him,  that  he  couldn. 

"'Lw%riittinii7er  clock  ticked!     He  was  so  terribly 
fi,;d!Ihe  had  never  been  tired  like  this  before.  ... 

Ttstillness  pressed  upon  the  house.     Every  sound-  h, 

dislant  rattling  of  some  cab,  the  f.-.int  murmur  of  trams- 

rfl.r  «liniraished      The  orchard  seemed  to  press  ii 

Z^n'^S.^X^'^r.a  darker  grew  the  forest  about. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
DECLAHATION-  OF  HAPPINESS 


XTRACTS  from  letters  that  Bobby  Galleon  wrote  to 
Alice  OoUeon  about  this  time: 

•■    .  .  But.  of  course,  I  am  sorrier  than  I  can  say  tW 
...  A,  11      That's  due  to  charity,  my  dear,  and  it   you 

^ill  gotd  flinj"  o^r'sdf  into  the 'deptL  of  Yorkshire  ^- 
.  .  mrl  like  Ola  Hunting  chooses  to  think  she  s 
Xpp;  f:d  ily^ylu-ve  onl/yourself  to  than^;^^,More- 
over  there's  your  husband  to  be  considered.  I  don  t  sup 
pose  for  a  sngle  instant,  that  he  really  prefers  to  be  lef 
IZe  l\th  his  infant  son,  mind  you,  ho«ling  at  tl>e  P'e  en 
Sme'nr  because  hi.  nurse  .on't  let  ••-, -»"7J'-„«  " 

melancholy    throughout   the    long   evening    alone,  desolate, 
ereeDina  to  bed  somewhere  about  ten  o cock. 
^  So  there  we  are-you're  bored  to  death  and   1  ve  no 
f    »;nwl  a^  when  I  come  back  from  the  City-all  Ola 
h'  rnf-rfault-wring  the  girl's   neck.     Meanwhile   here 

fsftand  every  ev3  "l  -"'«=  -»>'''""  '.T"J."'°  ■"•' 
Lad  and  neve^r  look  bick  on  it  again  but  stick  it  into  a 
envelope  and  send  it  to  you.  You  know  me  too  well  by 
now  to  be  disappointed  at  anything. 
"""I'm  quite  sure  that,  if  you  were  here  ^'^  ">e  no«^ 
■mL  in  that  chair  opposite  me  and  sewing  for  all  yo" 
^riorth   ttt  thJthfn'g  that  we'd  be  talking  about  wou 

"-  '-'z.  :[;d^'r;.%':-si— sd  ot^Ui-rn; 

T.n«on  iuTt  now  andTou  love  him  as  truly  and  deeply  a. 
I  do   so  that  iflgo  on^at  length  about  him  you'll  excuse  il 
on'rt°ste."  Yol  who  know  me  better  than  a      one  e  . 
in  the  world  know  that,  in  my  most  srcret  heart,   i   na.i 
mylelf  on  my  ability  as  a  psychologist.     I  remember  whe^ 
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it  to  ourselve,,  if,  ,  ,,„,,  ,  "ret  th^,  '''°''«''  ^^  •""'  "''•'P 
of-  I  can  see  how  brother  Perch-  ' ""  ""  "  *'"•'  *"'  P""^ 
<"  even  dear  Peter  hin„..l7        fi     '  "'  >''""»  Tony  Gale 

"the  way  they  think  „f  n .  Id  rT'  '""'"'''  "'"^  »<'•%' 
pc-tual  wonder  (and  „1,„  "t'h  L^  ,  t^  '"  '""«"•'■»  Per- 
f  »l.o..Id  he  ,0  hteking  in  h  m'ia J  ,''*'  r'"*""^')  "'at 
Willic  are  so  full  of  it.^  l"-'"'«"ce    when    Pereival    and 

lou  know  PetcrV  niin..^    . 
-•"  it  often  enojh^l   ';^;;,™V■"'''T''"''«'-y•'"•ve 
T^mt  isn't,  he  considers,  n,v     nlrrV"  '""'^  '"''P  it- 
<">ce  begin  to  talk  to  1  in,  „f  "f   v  "'^'•■'"'t,  and,  let  me 
open  all  his  ear,.     W.lU.t'^^'  7-'*  ''T'  ""''  f""" 
hese  writers  and  peon  I  ■  „,,?  •     ,■    T  '"'"—but  I  do  think 
'"tie   too   sharply  '.Tt^    th.  ,>  '  p'i 'i'st'  '"  ''"^  "-'  """  » 
Please-and  Artist,.     At  any  rate    h      ''~«'™'    ^'S   g"lf, 
l^'ology  and  good  luek  to  T  Pet    ""f ''"r^  '"'  "^  W"  * 
n»  a  subjeet  if  one  sets  anvthinL  nf  ^     '''•  "  "'  ''"'erest- 
'■eve  he'd  draw  speculation  nnf    7        *""'  "'  «"  "'"t  I  be- 

Ir'f  *"'''"'«  "bout    re-th^r':'";;    V'^"  "-  °'d 
h'm  and  understanding  him  Z,.       '  ".'«''t-faseinated  by 

".stance  of  your  PhiliftinranTlrZ"  n"""  >  "-^"-""othei: 
But  I  knew  him— anH  L„       , .      . '  """ed. 

was  about  twelve.l  that  I  rJa  Tr/'^  "'"l'  '"--'-"  he 
of  you  there,  for  it  adds  of  J  ^'^  *  "  P""  o™r  the  rest 
ri  if  ever  ihild  w;s'Fatt::f"r,,r\T""t^-  '"  ""=  '-"'-e^ 
know  how  we  b„th  funked  tl,!I  '""'  ^'=*"  «■•>»•     You 

i'-'^ter.  And  then  for  a  time  it  ,°  n  '  ^  ''^'^^""e  I  knew 
Mh  entirely  wrong.  CWe  s  is  a  /  ''™'1  """  '^^  ^ere 
"-an  Peters,  and  if  you  work  aln„  ""''''"'  Pe^onality 

Ws-let  her  have  her  w^v    don^^f  ""l  "  *"°  '^™«nised 
eep   her  eonventi„nal_it-s-';,f"". '  f''^.^. '"  '"^''  ""^^e  aU 
"f fully  in  love  with  him   and  he  *  ^i,   ^'""  *»"'  «nd  is 
l-and   that   helped   ever^'th"w  „1  "'"''■V"''  ''^'  "f  eourse 

jon^e    been   away    ,l„.t   everything's 
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happened.     Although  the  hahy  was  born  some  weeks  be- 
fore you  went,  it's  only  lately  that  Clare  has  been  up  and 
about.     She's    perfectly    well    and    the    baby's    splendid- 
promises  to  be  a  tremendous  fellow  and  as  healthy  as  pos- 
sible.    You  can  imagine,  a  little,  the  effect  of  it  all  on 
Clare.     I  don't  suppose  there's  any  girl  in  London  been  so 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  all  her  life,  and  th.it  old  ass  of  a 
father  and  still  more  irritating  ass  of  a  mother  would  go  on 
wrapping  her  still  if  they  had  their  way.     The  fuss  they  ye 
both  made  about  this  whole  business  is  simply  incredible— 
especially  when  the  man's  a  doctor  and  brings  Lord  knows 
how  many  children  into  the  world  every  week  of  his  life. 
But  it's  aU  been  awfully  bad   for   Clare.     Of  course,  she 
was  frightened— frightened  out  of  her  wits.     It's  the  very 
first  time  life  ever  had  its  wrappings  off  for  her,  and  that 
in  itself  of  course  is  a  tremendously  good  thing.     But  you 
can't,  unfortunately,  wrap  any  one  up  for  all  those  years 
.  and  then  take  the  wrappings  off  and  not  deliver  a  shock  to 
the  system.     Of  course  there's  a  shock,  and  it's  just  this 
shock  that  I'm  so  afraid  of.     I'm  afraid  of  it  for  one  thing 
because  Peter's  so  entirely  oblivious  of  it.     He  was  in  an 
agony   of  terror  on  the  day  that   the  baby  was  born,  but 
once  it  was  there— well  and  healthy  and  promising— fear 
vanished.     He  could  only  see  room  for  glory— and  glory 
he  does.     I  cannot  tell  you  what  that  boy  is  like  about  the 
baby;  at  present  he  thinks,  day  and  night,  of  nothing  else. 
It  is  the  most  terrific  thing  to  watch  his  feeling  about  it— 
and  meanwhile  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Clare  feels  the 
same.  .  .  .  Well,  she  doesn't.     I  have  been  in  a  good  dc-il 
during  these  last  few  days  and  she's  stranger  than  words 
can  say— doesn't  see  the  child  if  she  can  help  it— loves  it, 
worships    it,   when   it  is   there,   and— is   terrified   of   it.     I 
saw  a  look  in  her  eyes  when  she  was  nursing  it  yesterday 
that  was  sheer  undiluted  terror.     She's  been  frightened  out 
of  her  life,  and  if  I  know  her  the  least  little  bit  she's  abso- 
lutely made  up  her  mind  never  to  be  frightened  like  that 
again.     She  is  going  to  hurl  herself  into  a  perfect  whirl- 
pool of  excitement  and  entertainment  and  drag  Peter  with 
her  if  she  can.     Meanwhile,  behind  that  hard  little  head  of 
hers,  she's  making  plans  just  as  fast  as  she  can  make  them. 
I  believe  she  looks  on  life  now  as  though  it  had  broken  the 
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compact  that  she  made  with  if-„ 
should  always  be  easy,  eomfort,hl.  ."""^P^t  that  things 
en,ng.  The  present  must  1^"'','"'  ?*"»'=  ""'  "ever  threat- 
lutely  got  to  be-and  I  bllieve  aUhn"V*''f  ''""'"='«  "l-^- 
votedly  in  the  depths  of  I  eT*  "«.''  ''"=  '""^^  ''in,  de- 

half  blames  Petert"!,  "  /  '^,^»^,. '""e  -"'>  that  sht 
there  are  a  great  many  th  nes  abont  ^  ''u"''='  """^  'h»t 
h.s  earlier  friends,  even  hXork  ft"?~.^"  '""^'  "f^. 
from  him  if  she  could  ^"'t-that  she  would  strip 

sense^SLl:„tht'''lnrthf  en^''°"''  '"'-  ^""^  - 


Cll-andteilLS  to  UiTJT'.^'''  ^<='"  «'«' 
However,  that  I  can't  do  so  I  shtir"  .5"  '"'""  "h^d. 
and  you're  to  regard  it  all  as  a  cl/-  "  *°  ■^'"'  '"''ead 
that  I  said  in  itst  night"  Tetter  r """"''"  "^  *'"=  '^'"K' 
ever  and  indeed,  after  t1>i  events  din?  "  '"'"'^''^  ^» 
The  odd  thing  about  it  all  is  thft  P^  """"^ '"'"'"ted. 
"U.V.OUS  to  any  change  tha  m.'  I  '' ■''  ""  •^''■"Pletely 
H.s  whole  mind  is  centred  nnl  ^.,  u  «^'""«  ""  >"  Clare 
enough  of  it  and  it  was  he^Td  no  "r.'"''^'  ^  ""'"°'  ^ave 
after  dinner  to  see  it  sleepS  ^^"''  ^'"'  too^  "e  up 

ahou^the^':?  trb^^at'^"  T^  ''J"^  °^  «  "^^^Pute 
Peter  insisted  that  it  should  be   sVT  "^  '^'  '^''"■'tentag! 
that  odd   Cornish   friend   of  ht  ^^^''"i  ««^''  I,  ''"Pposf. 
though   she   was,   objected    with    »n    .,       ''  "^""^  ""^  ''H 
Inow  why  she  took  this  so  much  to  he  ^^  .""«'"•     ^   '^'"''t 
suppose    part  of  that  odd  TtrL  th  f    ';. ''".'  ''  ^»'  «"'  I 
«rl,er   life   and    earlier   Friends      She   h        '""'  "^  ^^t"'" 
■nan  Brant,  but  I  think  that  she'f^        ^  ""'""'  ""^t  the 
jwoop  down  one  of  these  d„l.       ^     '  *'""  '"'  "'*  going  to 
roomstick  or  someth  ng     III  Zt  """i  '''""  ""^  ""  « 
"!Jeed   I   have  never   sfen   Petef  ™         ^"'"'"'  ""^  "«"<=- 
thmk,  nevertheless    that  1  .^^'^ ,""«  determined— but   I 
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she  stands,  loving  Peter  with  all  her  heart  and  soul,  terrified 
out  of  her  wits  at  the  possibilities  that  life  is  presenting  to 
her,  hating  Peter's  friends  at  one  moment,  his  work  the 
next,  the  baby  the  next— exactly  like  some  one,  walking  on 
a  window-ledge  in  his  sleep  and  suddenly  waking  and  dis- 
covering— 

"  Peter's  a  more  difficult  question.  He's  too  riotously 
happy  just  at  the  moment  to  listen  to  a  word  from  any  one. 
His  relation  to  the  child  is  really  the  most  touching  thing 
you  ever  saw,  and  really  the  child,  considering  that  it  has 
scarcely  begun  to  exist,  has  a  feeling  for  him  in  the  most 
wonderful  way.  j(t  is  as  good  as  gold  when  he  is  there 
and  follows  him  with  its  eyes — it  doesn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  Clare.  I  think  it  knows  that  she's  frightened  of  it. 
Yes,  Peter  is  quite  riotously  happy.  You  know  that  '  The 
Stone  House '  is  coming  out  next  week.  There  is  to  be  a 
supper  party  at  the  Galleons' — myself,  Mrs.  Launce,  Mara- 
dick,  the  Gales,  some  woman  he  knew  at  that  boarding- 
house,  Cardillac  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rossiter. 

"  By  the  way,  Cardillac  is  there  a  great  deal  and  I  am 
both  glad  and  sorry.  He  is  very  good  for  Clare  and  not  at 
all  good  for  Peter.  He  seems  to  understand  Clare  in  the 
most  wonderful  way — far  better  than  Peter  does.  He 
brings  her  out,  helps  her  to  be  broader  and  really  I  think 
explains  Peter  to  her  and  helps  things  along.  His  in- 
fluence on  Peter  is  all  the  other  way.  Peter,  of  course, 
worships  him,  just  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  old  days  at 
school,  and  Cards  always  liked  being  worshipped.  He  has 
an  elegance,  a  savoir-faire  that  dear,  square-shouldered 
rough-and-tumble  Peter  finds  entrancing,  but,  of  course. 
Peter's  worth  the  dozen  of  him  any  day  of  the  week.  He 
drags  out  all  Peter's  worst  side.  I  wonder  whether  you'll 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  Peter  isn't  meant 
to  be  happy— at  any  rate  not  yet.  He's  got  something  too 
big,  too  tremendous  in  him  to  be  carved  easily  into  any  one 
of  our  humdrum,  conventional  sh.ipes.  He  takes  things 
so  hard  that  he  isn't  intended  to  take  more  than  one  thin? 
at  a  time,  and  here  he  is  with  Clare  and  Cards  both,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  in  a  conspiracy  to  pull  him  into  a  thousand 
little  bits  and  to  fling  each  little  bit  to  a  diff'erent  tea- 
party. 


si 
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•ee  it  all  himself,  and  indeedl  tM  t  t!"'^  "^  ^^^'^^  he^ 
day  soon  and  see  that  a  thousand  'df  '""  'f'"  ''"^^  ""e 
fng  .n  between  him  and  hi  "."L  h  f  °"^  *'""«»  "-  «et- 

-•s^rth':;titrT^^^^^" "'-  ^^^^  at  n... 

aUchool,  and  if  was   hat  ol7b  'T  k"*  '"'"^  ""'I  hat'ng  h,^ 
ie^met  in  it  that  produced  'fittt&r.f '''■^  ''"''"  P^p" 

Hes  so  amazinrfy  voun,,  in  n     Mallard.' 
eager  to  make  friends  with?       u  '!  """ys  of  the  world    so 

»«rely  superficial  tutTllTer^'r  ''^"^'"'''^  -"h - 
tached   to  his  wife,   that   In,     ^       "^^'   *°   devotedly   at- 

«f-war  m  a  minute  and  i?'s  Z*  *"  ^  "emendous  tug- 
boy-nor,  indeed  for  CJare  ^^'""^  '"  ^  ^""^  for  th^ 

your  vS£'ire.'Thlt'u'l.:s  t'  'r'^*^  ^""  "^'^  ^n 
I  know  how  devoted  you  are  to  Pet^°  '"'"«'  f<"  you,  but 
'p  see   the   boy  turned  inM  tl  "  ""^  ""«  doesn't  want 

the  kind  of  creature  God  fn-  '""^"'^  ""^'^'"t  ereature- 
;a  certain  to  becom"  Youteb^h,'  ""'  ''""'"  ^-oTval 
""s  that  I  am  trying  to  d  ig^out  J|  11""  *''^"  >-°"  '-"d 
Peter  and  make  him  the  meli,  T!  ""^  ""o'tid  side  of 

that  he  used  to  be    in  fit  "^'^ncholy,  introspective  creature 

Ji-     Of  cour^tCslrilfrn   "^^o"  ''-"""- 

»ork  to  a  man  of  Peter', 7,J!  ^  ^   ^^nt  to  do,   but 

fan  save  him.     HehasiT^u'',^'""'^  ''  ">«  one  rock  th^t 

i«  somewhere,  and  Ib'el  eve"  tt:  *T,  ".  *<""^''  °'  «en?u  in 
^evoutly  and  with  pain  a„d  Vnti'h  '  '  l"'"^^''  *°  ^-'Jo^" 
^.a  great  creature-a  gre.t  m/n       ',  '"''^''''  '""  ^rt,  he'll 

^s  in  the  making-too^e^' "'°  "f  "  «'•=«'  '^"'er.'  Sut 
f"  every  one,  to?  deTperafelv  di'  '•'.'  l"°  ^'>8'='  'o  care 
'e  going  badly  with  iL  r  ?""  '^  *"=  """^s  things 
^,'eemy  father  la  dy-T'thi„k"^  '!."""  <"=  ''-"'t  befn 
s  bad  for  him-other^people's  n„  ,  "''"  ""  ""'  '^^'ewing 
;>  avalanche  must  tak^Scth^r  f r  """.^  "P""  '"»  '" 
«_  own.  "iictnnig   from   the   freshness  of 

^-••low  I,  Robert  Galleon 


your  clever  and  penetrating 
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husband,  scent  much  danger  and  trouble  ahead.  Clare,  sim- 
ply out  of  love  for  him  and  anxiety  for  h";*".  *'»  ' 
know,  do  all  she  can  to  drag  him  from  the  thmg  that  he 
should  follow— and  Cards  will  help  her— out  of  sheer  mis- 
chief, I   verily   believe. 

"  On  their  own  heads  be  it.     As  to  the  carpets  you  asked 
me  to  go  and  look  at  .  .  . 


.rl'' 


!■ 


1 


"       .  And  now  for  the  suppti-  party.     Although  there's 
a    whole    day    behind    me    I'm    still    quivering    under    tl.e 
excitement  of  it.     As  I  tell  you  about  it  it  w.U  m  all  prob- 
ability, declare  itself  as  a   perfectly   ordmary  affair,  and 
indeed    I   think  that  you  should  have  been   there  yourself 
Shave  realised  the  emotion  of  it.     But  I'll  try  and  give 
it  you  word  for  word.     I  was  kept  in  the  city  and  arrived 
late  and  they  were  all  there.     Mrs.  Launee,  twinkling  all 
over  with  kindness,  Maradick  in  his  best  ft«f  Exchange 
manner,  the  Gales  (Janet  Gale  perfectly  lovely),  the  old 
Rossite«,  Cards,  shining  with  a  mixture  of  «terP"^\r^ 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  last  of  all  a  very  pale,  rather 
nervous,  untidy  Irish  woman,  a  Miss  Monogue      Clare  was  so 
radiantly  happy  that  I  knew  that  she  wasnt  happy  at  all, 
had  obviously  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  her  hair  and 
had  it  all  piled  up  on  the  top  of  her  head  and  looked  won 
derful.     I  can't  describe  these  things,  but  you  know  that 
when  she's  bent  on  giving  an  impression  she  seems  to  stand 
on  her  toes  all  the  time-well,  she  was  standing  on  every 
kind  of  toe,  moral,  physical,  emotional  last  mght.     Finallj 
there  was  Peter,  looking  as  though  his   evening  dress  h.d 
been  made   for   something  quite  different   from  social  din- 
ner .    rties.     It  fitted  all  right,  but  it  was  too  comfortable 
to  b^  smart-he  looked,  beside  Cards,  like  a  good  service- 
able   cob    up    against    the    smartest    of    hunters      Peters 
rough,  bullet  hefd,  the  way  that  he  stands  with  his  kg 
wTde   apart  and  his   thick  body  holding   itsel     deliberate,, 
still   with   an   effort   as   though   he   were   on   board   ship-- 
and  then  that  smile  that  won  all  our  hearts  ages  ago  righ 
out  of  the  centre  of  his  brown  eyes  first  and  then  curv-ing 
his  mouth,  at  last  seizing  aU  his  bodv-but  always,  m  spite 
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clothed,  beautlVullJ^lLi/'^g'''.    ^"k,    boautifuV 
insincere.     Can't    you  "L  T„,J  "^  convmced,   beautifully 
-ne  with  that  same' d.arT  tha    Lm"''    ^""'l  "'"'"«'    ^ 
tempt    that    he    had    when    we    I        '?"'  *'"'*  '"'"«  =«"- 
Bobby    Galleon-an    Lnest    eooI7 1,"'    "1''°°'    *"«'="'"•' 
pien-duU    (he   rather   likL  ^^.„  fellow-but    dull-mon 
hear  l.im  saying  it?     Wei   frnrfh      P'^^'^f )-^an-t   you 
something  i.fth?  air.     Ive  y^eT auiriL'^''''  '^"'  ^'^^ 
Kossiter  and  the   „,.Ie   Irish^^^  f        ",^'^'  '^^•="  ""'^  M". 
afterwards  I  had    net  th      dat"  •"%^'"""   ^   '•^^"embered 
ing-houso   after   Peter      Clare^  J     "  ^'''"'  *"  "'"*  »»"d- 
have  never  seen  her  anvthLTliTe  ••''1^   extraordinary-I 
time,  laughed,  almost  shouted      tL~i        '""'"''  ""^  ^l-o'e 
sti%  was  Cards     I  ^^tLj^^Xi'Z""  '''  ''''"'' 

'iked"Lrb:  te'r*%r  Kf-'-f /-°"""^">--^  I 
seemed  to  have  a  <.e„.!rn»  T  ""  '"'"='*  ''™  before.  He 
I  belie,,  he^'a:  S'  fc  ^  Pete^'^  happines,,,  and 
one.  A  copy  of  '  The  S  oneHT  '  '  ""^  '"  ''«  "^  «ny 
(I  haven't  had  til  to  Wk^r'  *"'' g*^'-^"  *"  each  of  us 
the  combination  oHhe  fcy  and"The ''h'^r"'  V^PP^^ 
Besides,  Clare  and  Peter  both  lit^  ^ook  moved  us  all. 
Such   children   to   have   had    ,„  ''   '°.   "^'""'^^y  ^"ng- 

Von  can  imagine  how  rioTous  L"""/  ?'^^^"'""'»  "''eady. 
dessert  found^Mrs.  Ros^ter  wiTh  ^  "'""  ^  "^^"  -^''"  "'»* 
and  Janet  Gale  waf  sTnLiL  ,  "  ??P"  ^P  ""  ''"  '"=»d 
to  the  delight  of  t"e  comrnf.  Ar  ^r^''  """^  "'  "ther 
the  quietest  I  should  tZnkVhaf  I,''  '""''«"'  ""''  ^  "<=«= 
saw  her  look  at  Peter  once  n  f  '  """  "'^  '""^  ''^''t-  ""d 
low  strongly  she  feU  about  hfm     "  '"  "  ""''^  ""''  ''"'-■'^^ 

^f  -:iii-1taf 'eL'^o^tfraA'  '  "'"  '""'''"^  "><=  '^^"-^ 
«e  a  regular  profession!  eroak:'but\'T-  J""'''  *'""'' 
bottom,  it  was  some  sort  of  ?.!  ""'/"^""y  ^  suppose,  at 
W'i»  shouting  and  eheerfn,,  „n^  ,7  *''!"  ""^  ^''"'^  *'''■'«. 
premature.  And  the,  T^f.nn  '''"™P"'fe'  the  table-wfs 
^dge  of  Peter  It  wasn't  iX  I''  ri'"""y  "r  knowl- 
f  «ay.  He  wasn't  l.mself-le/?  ^^"'''  '"  '•"■"  «"' 
^"«  altogether  --^nTot^-I^^./l^r^^^^^^^^ 
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he  was  drunk,  if  I  hadn't  known  that  he  hadn't  louehed 
any  liquor  whatever.  But  a  man  of  Peter  s  temperament 
pays  for  this  sort  of  thing— it  isn't  the  sort  of  way  he  s 

meant  to  take  life.  n,  i  t  f.U 

"  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been  I  know  that  1  leu 
suddenly  outside  the  whole  business  and  most  awfully  de- 
pressed; I  think  Miss  MonoRue  felt  exactly  the  same. 
Bv  the  time  the  wine  was  on  the  table  all  I  wanted  was  to 
Ret  right  away.  It  was  almost  as  though  I  had  been  look- 
ing on  at  sometliing  that  I  was  ashamed  to  see.  There 
was  a  kind  of  deliberate  determination  about  their  happi- 
ness and  Clare's  iittle  body  with  her  hair  on  the  verge,  a= 
it  seemed,  of  a  positive  downfall,  had  something  quite  piti- 
ful in  its  deliberate  rejoicing;  such  a  child,  my  dear— 1 
never  realised  how  young  until  last  night.  Such  a  child 
and  needing  some  one  so  much  older  and  wiser  than  Petei 
to  manage  it  all.  ,     „     ,  i      „ 

"  Well,  there  I  was  hating  it  when  the  final  moment  came. 
Cards  got  up  and  in  one  of  the  wittiest  little  speeches  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life,  proposed  Peter's  health,  alluded  to 
'Reuben  Hallard,'  then  Clare,  then  the  Son  and  Heir,  a 
kind  of  back  fling  at  old  Dawson's,  and  then  last  of  all,  an 
apostrophe  to  '  The  Stone  House  '  all  glory  and  honour,  &c.: 
—well,  it  was  most  neatly  done  and  we  all  sat  back,  si- 
lent, for  Peter's  reply.  „  „    ,    ,       ,        .,  j    ,„;,>, 
"The  dear  boy  stood  there,  all  flushed  and  excited,  with 
his  hair  pushed  back  off  his  forehead  and  began  the  most 
extraordinary  speech  I've  ever  heard.     I  can  t  possibly  give 
you  the  effect  of  it  at  secondhand,  in  the  mere  repetition 
of  it  there  was  little  more  than  that  he  was  wildly,  madly 
happy,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  "s  happy  as  lie, 
thft  now  at  last  the  gods  had  given  him  all  that  he  hnd 
ever  wanted,  let  them  now  do  their  worst-and  so  crying, 
flung  his  glass  over  his  shoulder,  and  smashed  it  on  to  the 
wall  behind  him. 

"I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  how  sinister    how  omino. 
the  whole  thing  suddenly  was.     It  swooped  down  upon  al 
of  us  like  a  black  cloud.     Credit  me,  if  you  will,  with 
highly-strung  bundle  of  nerves  (not  so  solid  matter-of-fa 
as  I  seem,  you  know  well  enough)  but  it  seemed  to  me.  at 
that,  moment  that  Peter  was  defying,  consciously,  with  M 
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Heart  m  his  mouth,  a  worU  «<■  j  -i  i  . 
nisant  of  all  of  them  Th/i  '  ""''  ""*  ^^  *"«  <^°g' 
the  awful  thing  aCit  I  "  u*  '"'"  '^''"^"''"s-that  wS 
far  beyond  all  of  u"     Lt  C  T'?""  """  ''«  *»"  "eeing 

something  that  C  ha^  I  e  e  tre  If'""  ^  ^PP'"-"  "^ 
you  before  me  now.  1  "a,  deZ.  T/i'^J'^y  ""  ^  •""'«= 
ute  after  uttering  i  he  w^u  d  hfv  .  u''"A^  .^"""^  "'«  ""in- 
stairs  to  see  thaf  his  bal;  '^as  Lfe     '  *"  '"'^  '"^'"^  "P" 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  all  fpit  ■>_U. '  * 
party   was   clouded/ Card     and '^*"J.™\°f  «s.     The 

brighten  things  up  againr^Ldlete  "^nd  Tonv"' .'T  '^ 
Gale  played  silly  eames  anH  n,„^  ,"^   """^  •'"net 

but  the  -spirit  was"  "  "  ^'"''  '"'='•'  "^  "°"e- 

sa^e'tE  "slTple  tf me 'ber«"^  ^""^"-^  "'  "'o 
■I  know  that  you  are  an  oTd  f,  /  "I'V'^  good-night: 
fond  of  him-we  aU  are  at  Brir.';!'  °^  .^''"'''-  ^  ""  "<> 
»ee  him-I  know  Zj'ou  wi^rL'"hL'  'tlr f  °"r  ""'  "«= 

nriz^T-n^rp^--^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
-"shr;re^^^??-,rL^Sdt^^s 

great'^dia/orninsCe'  "m^Y  ^"."^^  "''•'  "-is  is  all  a 
.ay  that  he  is  happy''  S^  1™'''"  *.  P*'"'  'f  he  wishes, 
«elf  had  been  theV^^.'  .  ')•    ^  «"»  «y  «  that  if  you  your- 
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IT  was  not  until  Stephen  Wostcott  had  rejoiced  in  the 
glories  (so  novel  and  so  tlirilling)  of  his  first  birthday 
and  "  The  Stone  House  "  had  been  six  months  before  tlie 
public  eye  that  the  effect  of  this  second  book  could  be  prop- 
erly estimated.  Second  boolts  are  the  most  surely  foredoomed 
creatures  in  all  creation  and  there  are  many  excellent  rea- 
sons for  this.  They  will  assuredly  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  enjoyed  the  first  work,  and  the  author 
will,  in  all  probability,  have  been  tempted  by  his  earlier 
success  to  try  his  wings  further  than  they  are,  as  yet,  able 
to  carry  him. 

Peter's  failure  was  only  partial.  There  was  no  question 
that  "  The  Stone  House  "  w.is  a  remarkable  book.  Had  it 
been  Peter's  first  novel  it  must  have  made  an  immense  stir ;  it 
showed  that  he  was,  in  no  kind  of  way,  a  man  of  one  book, 
and  it  gave,  in  its  London  scenes,  proof  that  its  author  was 
not  limited  to  one  kind  of  life  and  one  kind  of  background. 
There  were  chapters  that  were  fuller,  wise.,  in  every  way 
more  mature  than  anything  in  "  Reuben  Hallard." 

But  it  was  amazingly  unequal.  There  were  places  in 
it  that  had  no  kind  of  life  at  all;  at  times  Peter  appeared  to 
have  beheld  his  scenes  and  characters  through  a  mist,  to  have 
been  dragged  right  away  irom  any  kind  of  vision  of  the  book, 
to  have  written  wildly,  blindly. 

The  opinion  of  Mrs.  Launce  was  perhaps  the  soundesf 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  because  that  good  lady,  ir. 
spite  of  her  affection  for  Peter,  had  a  critical  judgment  that 
was  partly  literary,  partly  commercial,  and  partly  huninn. 
She  always  judged  a  book  first  with  her  brain,  then  with 
her  heart  and  lastly  with  her  knowledge  of  her  felloi* 
creatures.  "  It  may  pay  better  than  '  Reuben  Hallard,' 
she  said,  "there's  more  love  interest  and  it  ends  happilv. 
Some  of  it  is  beautifully  written,  some  of  it  quite  unspeak- 
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ably.     But  really,  Peter    ifs  th.         /  ^'^^ 

"er  read.  Again  and  nin  *''^  """'t  ""fven  thing  I've 
then,  »uddenlv!T„u  "1"^^"  °"J  '■'  -"«'"'  >'e>d,  stlfredl 
at  all,  notl.ing's  there  I  ca,M  ''"°«'^""^.'-you  aren't  there 
E.»P-ially  tlfe  fim  ;haptl'L"dVr:''r'''=P'-<■'■ 
In;ddle's  splendid-what  h"n„en.H  f  '"'t  c'-apters-the 
fn  sell.  1  expeet.  Tc  I  vZ  h  t  "  ^'"'-  "  •  '  «"*  " 
ots  of  bank»  ^nd  tell  tL,  stl  H  'l  7*^  "'  «°  '"'" 
t>ons    at  circulating   librarie  '  „I„  "''"   ^"''^  subscrip- 

the  wild  bits  arc  be^rtl  ■.,?"•'''  8"«^"  "'em  ...  but 
about  the  roeksat  ntht"  "'''  '"'V?  fP'endid-.hat  b!t 
women  yet-your  girlf  ar"e  awf ullv  b,V  T  T"^  "'^'»" 
you  know  that  Mary  HollL  T,  nn{  .  •  ^^  "'=  *a.^.  ^o 
fext  t.me.>  All  she^an  get  hat  Lf.h  "'^  ^'°°  '"'^''"•^^ 
'"g-     I  hear  that  that  book  about  i  "^  '""  ""  »'"»•''- 

"ew  young  man-Rondel  isn't  t?  '.^'™"1  violet,  by  that 
enormous  sueeess-I  know  that  R.f"  '"'""«  "  W"'' 
batch  of  new  copies  last  n7ght-I  hear'         '?"'  '"  "  """'^ 

enough.     HrrLe^i^d'rT"",^''-^'^'"'-"''!    tell    well 

from' strang'ers,  Tome  aXitTo'n'^'r  '""■"','  '"""'=  ''•"'■" 
nothing  whatever.  He  did  n^\  "  f  "°f '"  *'"'  ''"ew 
that  he  had  expected-bu    whn  "^.  '''""  "  ^"^  '==''''<^tly 

he  did  not  get'it-he  wa"s'  dt^a'S'  ""  ""*  "^  """'^'j' 

tised^Tenough'Te  'tn't'^'Tr";^^  "»^  "<"  "'^ver- 
hopeless  of  all'eonvictions-thrh  s' h  'I'"'"''  """  "«»* 
heads  of  the  public.  He  noticed  »I  ...  '"'  '*'"^''=  *•>« 
wight  be,  this  name  of  Ln^'r  '  ^''°'  t^at  wherever  he 
Rondel  with  his  foolish  ft.  /fJ?"""''  ^'^"'^  bim,  Mr. 
obviously  the  ^oung  ma^^'^Vth  """  """'"  '"  ''''"^''  ^a^ 
advertisementscf  .4of  thew.M"'""™'-'"   ""=  '''""'y 

The^Violet  novel  in  itftentled.rn'"nd''--'¥r  IT  '"!§''*  '^' 
by  Peter  Westeott,  second  edT."  "     ,?•     ^"^  ^'""^  """^e  " 

,    He  was  again  b;w,ldered    a,  h.  T",'",^  ''''"'''y- 

lieation  of  "Reuben  Hallard  "  L  .,   "''  .'"™  """  ">«  P"b- 

of  opinions  amongst  re"  ewers   ani"  "'"'»"'^'"a'y  variance 

sonal   friends.     One  manToM   h        T""''''  '"='   "^"   Pe'" 
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meaning  of  words."  Some  one  told  liim  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  women  and  some  one  else  that  his  women 
were  by  far  the  best  part  of  his  work.  The  variety  was 
endless — amongxt  those  who  had  appeared  to  him  giants 
there  was  the  same  uncertainty.  He  seemed  loo  to  detect 
with  the  older  men  a  desire  to  praise  those  parts  of  his 
work  that  resembled  their  own  productions  and  to  blame 
anything  that  gave  promise  of  originality. 

For  himself  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Launcc's  opinion 
was  nearest  the  truth.  There  were  parts  of  it  that  were 
good,  chapters  that  were  better  than  anything  in  "  Reuben 
Hallard  "  and  then  again  there  were  many  chapters  where  he 
saw  it  all  in  a  fog,  groped  dimly  for  his  characters,  pushed, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  away  from  their  lives  and  interests, 
by  the  actual  lives  and  interests  of  the  real  people  about 
him.  This  led  him  to  think  of  Clare  and  here  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  a  perception,  now  only  dimly  grasped, 
of  a  change  in  her  attitude  to  his  writings.  He  dated  it, 
thinking  of  it  now  for  the  first  time,  from  the  birth  of 
young  Stephen — or  was  it  not  earlier  than  that,  on  that 
evening  when  they  had  met  Cards  at  that  supper  party,  on 
that  evening  of  their  first  quarrel? 

In  the  early  days  how  well  he  remembered  Clare's  en- 
thusiasm— a  little  extravagant,  it  seemed  now.  Then  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  married  life  she  had  wanted  to 
know  everything  about  the  making  of  "  The  Stone  House.' 
It  was  almost  as  though  it  had  been  a  cake  or  a  pie,  and  he 
knew  that  he  had  found  her  questions  difficult  to  answer 
and  that  he  had  had  it  driven  in  upon  him  that  it  was  not 
really  because  she  was  interested  in  the  subtleties  of  his 
art  that  she  enquired  but  because  of  her  own  personal  af- 
fection for  him;  if  he  had  been  making  boots  or  a  suit  of 
clothes  it  would  have  been  just  the  same.  Then  when  "  The 
Stone  House  "  appeared  her  eagerness  for  its  success  had 
been  tremendous — there  was  nothing  she  would  not  do  to 
help  it  along — but  that,  he  somewhat  ironically  discovered, 
was  because  she  liked  success  and  the  things  that  success 
brought. 

Then  when  the  book  had  not  succeeded — or  only  so  ven 
little — hei  interest  had,  of  a  sudden,  subsided.  "  Oh !  I 
suppose  you've  got  to  go  uiid  do  your  silly  old  writing  .     • 
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itK  o7te„";ff  r-  zc  T  ^"" ""'  -^'— • 

not  believe  that  .he  h»5  ""Xthing  of  you.  .  .  ."  He  did 
Hou,e."  She  pretended  th:r,hrH^.'^.'''u^''  "  Th"  Stone 
ply  perfect."  but  .he  was  vl.  "kT  ""^  '""•'  *»»  •'"- 
-rker  i„  her  copr.or  ITy^.tX^reV"''"/  "" 

She  was  so  easily  imnre«r/l,r  .  *  *"''• 

that  perhaps  the  laugl^g  atttdJoTcTrdr*  "pT  .'''^  ■"«* 
had  something  to  do  with  it  all  C  /^V°  ^f  *"  '  ^^' 
anything  to  do  with  work  hJ,  .  V'  '^"'*^  '"  'l"Pi« 
let  us  eat  and  drink  j^        ^^^J'  «°'«'  to-morrcw_ 

upstairs-"I  ,av  \i'  •  t".""  ^^^"'  B^^^'ng  away 
him-  .  .  .*•  And  rten  th;.  W '™"'  ^^*''  K°  «'«»  "« 
at  the  top  of  the  house  L^'"'  ""?.'=  ""'^  '"^'"''d  his  rooi 
and  had  flung  hi'  work  'h""     »ometin,es  he  had  been  glad 

~unt  .  .  .  an^'d  then  afteri^in  tT*'  LT''  "'  •""- 
party  he  had  been  udde„S  aThlt^"'"'^''' f 'T^  *^- 
ashamed,  as  though  he  harL,.  n  '    f^^P'^'    '•'""'r 

now  that,  absorbed T  a  fh        ^"l'!. 'po^ing.  now  this  way, 

-and  alWs  throih  it  a7?"1.''«'"*''  »  thousand  som.d 

that  somethfng  dear  to  hii    1™"*.'  '""^''^  '"  ''"  ''"'*. 
•ilene^  was  dyin^  '  """'=*''"«=  in  some  plaee  of 

WeU,  hang  it  all,  at  any  rate  there  wa,  the  Child! 

II 
An/"^^"**  *"'  ^"  the  Child! 
4^aWnd\oSL'd^-'a„?'2tT  rh^.-T  ^  ^"^  ">'« 

-hrtu£aer't'^^«^':^t:^^^n^ 

»our,  the  beauty'^of  «s  ^tf'  f"""'"*  J^^  '""^  t"'ifie  hu- 
without  any  warninV  h  ?'.*PP'"8  ^'^'V-  ««  it  did,  suddenly 
into  some  X™3'  aiL?;':^,  -^t'""'  -'''''''' 
»atch  It  as  it  slowly  forirot  all  flTfi,  ...^  amazing  to 

j-to  the  world  remembering  as  ^t  T^  """S'*  '"'"'  «>"« 
Ws  that  this  new  order  of 'thinJ,  ?'™'y/f'if ^  a"  the 
-e.     Could  any  one  wh"/ SX^TSt  tll^  ^o^t 
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ito  crow  of  ecitasy  at  the  first  ihnft  of  .unlight  that  it  *vei 
beheld,  at  iti  first  realisation  of  the  blue,  shining  ball  that 
Peter  bought,  at  its   first  vision,  through  the  window,   of 

falling  snow!  »ii    .u 

Peter   wns   drunk   with   this   amazing   wonder.     All   tho 
facU  of  life— even  Clare  and  his  work— faded  before  this 
new  presence  for  whose  existence  he  had  been  responsible. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  astonishing  things  about  tlarc  that 
she    had    taken    the   child    so    quietly.     He    had    seen    her 
thrilled  by  musical  comedy,  by  a  dance  at  the  Palace  Music 
Hall,  by  the  trumpery  pathos  of  a  tenth-rate  novel— befor« 
this  marvel  she  stood,  it  seemed  to  him,  without  any  emotion. 
Sometimes   he   thought  that  if   it  had   not  been    for   his 
reminder  she  would  not  have  gone  to  kiss  the  child  good- 
night.    There   were  many   occasions   when   he   knew— with 
wonder  and  almost  dismay— that  she  was  afraid  of  it;  and 
once,   when   they   had   been   in   the   nursery   together   and 
young  Stephen  had  cried  and  kicked  his  heels  in  a  tempest 
of  rage,  she  had  seemed  almost  to  cling  to  Peter  for  pro- 
There  were  occasions  when  Peter  fancied  that  the  baby 
seemed  the  elder  of  the  two,  it  was  at  any  rate  certain  that 
Stephen  VVestcott  was  not  so  afraid  of  his  mother  as  his 
mother  was   of   him.     And  yet,   Peter   fancied,  that  cou  d 
Clare  only  get  past  this  strange  nervous   fear  she  would 
love  the  baby  passionately— would  love  him  with  that  same 
fierceness   of   passion   that   she   flung,   curiously,   now   and 
again   upon   Peter  himself.     "Let  me  be   promised,"   she 
seemed  to  say,  "  that  I  will  never  have  any  trouble  or  sor- 
row with  my  son  and  I  will  love  him  devotedly."     Mean- 
while she  went  into  every  excitement  that  life  could  pro- 
vide  for   her.  ... 

It  was  on  a  March  afternoon  of  early  Spring  after  » 
lonely  tea  (Clare  was  out  at  one  of  her  parties)  that  Peter 
went  up  to  the  nursery.  He  had  just  finished  reading 
the  second  novel  by  that  Mr.  Rondel  whose  Violet  sensation 
had  occurred  some  two  years  before.  This  second  bools 
was  good — there  was  no  doubt  about  it — and  Peter  was 
ashamed  of  a  kind  of  dim  reluctance  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  quality.  The  fellow  had  had  such  reviews;  the 
book,   although   less   sensational  than   its   predecessor  bad 
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He   lent   the   nunc   downntairs   nnd   bee,,   i,   i     ii 
eI,lH,rate  fortre.,  on  the  nursery  Zr      fv    nl      ,       '" 
his  Imck  on  a  rinr  hv  *l.»  «,.       i  '''^'^    '"^   on 

■w  whje|.^e  iX'i4;;rf/r  ■"■;::;::!.  i^!:  ;* 
.n7^heloHdinT;;?,„r  """'^"' "''  ""^""'  "■"-•- 
.  "tr;t:r:;"rirt?L\Sv''t.'"-''K*'  «"^  ^-^^ ""  -""> 

onrs,  soDicth  nir  of  Th.  i     "'^  *""*  ■"■"'  """e  col- 

ThinI  plajw  near  hL   of^f.  T^"""""  '"'^»  "^  'he 
the  TlVhe^aTe'terr.,;Vrp.ereT  frtas"^'     ^^» 

-deVn!  wli^and'tUrrLt  '"'^"''  "'"'  '"■'  *-""" 

?nd  resteftalif  ;  ri  'r3  Ctll  t'hTl.  ^^  "^^ 
'"K  a  little  from  side  to  side  on  ,  1  ,  ^  "^"^  ''""«  t"™- 
''as,  to  him,  the  final  tr^mnh  f  !'"''=  '"'  h^d-  This 
his  hand,  to  roll  it  round  3  "^  j^'t^-^e-to  have  it  in 
the  floor  and  watch  Uium^tv'""''  '°  ^"«  ''  ''°*"  "P"" 
^^»  here,  this  the8lt,o7;f  f.  """  ''"  ''"""'  ^hy  ^e 
have  liked  to  have  itTn  his  hanV  P^'P'"'"^""  He  would 
pleasantly  at  the  Thin^  on  Th  T""'  V  "°^'"«'  he  -""iled 
looked  at  the  hall         ^        *  '  ''°*""  ''"'''=  him  and  then 

"U'S"  «l"n^«  trfl1?"r  r-^"^  ''/  "»»  "-"  -«' 
K  lue   noor.     As   it   came   dancing,   curving, 
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laughing  along  young  Stephen  shrieked  with  delight. 
Would  he  have  it  in  his  hands  or  would  it  escape  him  and 
disappear  altogether?  Would  it  come  to  him?  ...  It 
came  and  was  clutched  and  held  and  triumphed  over, 

Peter  sat  down  by  his  son  and  began  to  tell  him  about 
Cornwall.  He  often  did  this,  partly  because  the  mere  men- 
tioning of  names  and  places  satisfied  some  longing  in  his 
heart,  partly  because  he  wanted  Cornwall  to  be  the  first 
thing  that  young  Stephen  would  realise  as  soon  as  he  real- 
ised anything.  "  And  you  never  can  tell,  you  know,  how 
soon  a  child  can  begin.  .  .  ." 

Stephen,  turning  the  blue  ball  round  and  round  in  his 
fingers,    gravely    listened.     He    was    perfectly     contented. 
1  i  I  He  liked  the   sounds  that  circled  about  him — his   father's 

:    I  voice,  the  rustle  of  the  fire,  the  murmur  of  something  be- 

j    I  yond  the  walls  that  he  could  not  understand. 

}    '  "  And  then,  you  see,  Stephen,  if  you  go  up  the  hill  and 

round  to  tlie  right  you  come  to  the  market-place,  all  cov- 
ered with  shiny  cobbles  and  once  a  week  fillei!  w  th  stalls 
where  people  sell  things.  At  the  other  end  of  i,t,  facing 
you,  there's  an  old  Tower  that's  been  there  for  ages  and 
ages.  It's  got  a  fruit  stall  underneath  it  now,  but  once, 
years  ago  there  was  fighting  there  and  men  were  killed. 
Then,  if  you  go  past  it,  and  out  to  the  right,  you  get  into 
the  road  thot  leads  out  of  the  town.  It  goes  right  above 
the  sea  and  on  a  fine-day — " 
"  Peter !  " 

The  voice  broke  like  a  stone  shattering  a  sheet  of  glass. 
The  ball  dropped  from  young  Stephen's  hands.  He  felt 
suddenly  cold  and  hungry  and  wanted  his  woollen  shoe. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  would  not  cry.  He  would 
wait  a  moment  and  see  how  matters  developed. 

Peter  jumped  to  his  feet  and  faced  Clare:  Clare  in  a  fur 
cap  from  beneat'i  which  her  golden  hair  seemed  to  burn  in 
anger,  from  beneath  which  her  eyes,  furiously  attacked 
his.  Of  course  she  had  heard  him  talking  to  the  baby  about 
Cornwall.  They  had  quarrelled  about  it  before  ...  lie 
had  thought  tliat  she  was  at  her  silly  tea-pai;y.  His  fact 
that  had  been,  a  few  moments  before,  gentle,  humorous, 
happy,  now  suddenly  wore  the  sullen  defiance  of  a  sulky 
boy. 
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fr  ""  '""''  ""''  ''-^'"«'  he,  little  hands  beat  against  he, 

:,H-,  cia.,  sceti- ,  f,-'  ;re-itn;;s 

I'm  his  mother-I  have Te  righti"' '""''  °'  "*""  ^  '-7~ 

to  In;  outiii  It:'  Sd'"'"  r^  '""""^"^  ''ye,  and 
of  the  three.  Clare's  br?«fi  ''^  ^''^"  ^^^med  the  eldest 
"You  know-that  I  hah!!^.!."""'.'."  ""'"  ?""»»  "^  "«el 
people.  It  doe^^t  tat;  L"vo'°"°''''"'P''''=^-'hose 
n:^"  "er    to    you— you   never   think   of 

the'nursTr^  "o^'e'  often'tu';  ",'5  T"  T'^  "P  ^ere  in 
that  Stephen's  innoeent  ea«  wlT^I^t  ^"  f^  '"  ^''''e  eare 
gar  conversation—"  ''"'  insulted  with  my  vul- 

tVaTk%X'?Le^rc\d':'''"''  "'"^'  '"  '"e  doorway, 

(l.e  called  her  CJare  now)  ^''^""J-you  too,  Clarf" 

hat?hirt*aT4lCt?-;^  eyes:  "Well,  he  knows  I 
Then  i  a  n>o*.ent"hnan^,tt  X",:lJ^^rs^-" 
undrrstan^d-?.  "  ""'"'  ''«"''  ^^  - 'ho^he  J.^dS 
leavl'\rflr"'"*^  '"  ^""•*  "^  "-  •>"*  'he  frown  did  not 
Pa-S'i  tlLSCt^rlrS^'  -<»  '■e  brushed 
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in.  What  was  this  senseless  dislike  of  Clare's  to  Cornwall? 
What  could  it  matter  to  lier?  It  was  always  cropping  up 
now.  He  could  think  of  a  thousand  occasions,  lately,  when 
she  had  been  roused  by  it. 

But,  as  he  paced,  with  frowning  face,  back  and  for- 
wards across  the  room,  there  was  sometliing  more  puzzling 
still  that  had  to  be  thought  atmut.  Why  did  they  quarrel 
about  such  tiny  things?  In  novels,  in  good,  reliable  novels, 
it  was  always  the  big  things  about  which  people  fought. 
Whoever  heard  of  two  people  quarrelling  because  one  of 
them  wanted  to  talk  about  Cornwall.'  and  yet  it  was  pre- 
cisely concerning  things  just  as  trivial  that  they  were  al- 
ways now  disputing.  Why  need  they  quarrel  at  all?  In 
the  first  year  there  had  always  been  peace.  Why  shouldn't 
there  be  peace  now?  Where  exactly  lay  Clare's  altered 
attitude  to  himself,  to  his  opinions,  to  the  world  in  general. 
If  he  yielded  to  her  demands — and  he  had  yielded  on  many 
more  occasions  than  was  good  either  for  her  or  himself — 
she  had,  he  fancied,  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  easily 
defeated.  If  he  had  not  yielded  then  she  had  been,  imme- 
diately,  impossible.  .  .  . 

And  yet,  after  their  quarrels,  there  had  been  the  most 
wonderful,  precious  reconciliations,  reconciliations  that,  even 
now  at  his  thought  of  them,  made  his  heart  beat  faster. 
Now,  soon,  when  he  went  downstairs  to  dress  for  dinner, 
she  would  come  to  him,  he  knew,  and  beg  most  beautifully, 
his  pardon.  But  to-night  it  seemed  suddenly  that  tliis  kind 
of  thing  had  happened  too  often  lately.  He  felt,  poor 
Peter,  bewildered.  There  seemed  to  be,  on  every  side  of 
him,  so  many  things  that  he  was  called  upon  to  manage 
and  he  was  so  unable  to  manage  any  of  them.  He  stopped 
in  his  treading  to  and  fro  and  stared  at  the  long  deal  writ- 
ing-table at  which  he  always  worked. 

There,  waiting  for  liim,  were  the  first  chapters  of  his 
new  novel,  "  Mortimer  .Stant."  In  the  same  way,  two  years 
ago,  he  had  stared  at  tlie  early  chapters  of  "  The  Stone 
House,"  on  that  morning  before  he  had  gone  to  propose  to 
Clare.  Now  there  flashed  through  his  mind  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  intended  "  Mortimer  Stant  "  to  be.  It  was  to 
concern  a  man  of  forty  (in  his  confident  selection  of  tiiat 
age  he  displayed,  most  stridently,  his  own  youth  ■>  and  Mor- 
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Stant  "  was  to  represent  a  IIh  "TT'T"^'  "  ^'''rtin.er 
can,ps-the  ArtisHn"  jL  Sf  '^"•^' .''f '-'=<^»  "'e  two 
tory,  of  course,  for  t"e  Artift^       1^'"""''  ""'"■••'"-'  "0- 

'fhat  was  it  to  be'     At  n,        .  A'  '""'  *"  ^' Well 

hidden  behind  a  pimlan.  o^f  rl 'Vf '''''  ''""'"'"  -- 
Cards,  Bobby,  Mrs.  Rossi^er  S  '"*='  ^'"'"■f  *^'^P'"=". 

kon-That  was   it.     irw.s   1^^^'"^^-"''"^'  ^"^^^^ 
of  "The  Stone  House  "  had  hn       S^^i'"'''""  J"*'  ■■"'  ?"'=> 
deeply_a  regular  Tungle^f  i,  t!"r A"^'''"^  •""  ^''^'^'^"  "«"« 
creeping   stea1thi,y,^tc?Uhr,;up^^^^^^^^         occupations  was 

ta^"^ait.fKJi:l'7on  -  ;pen  l.ter  that  lay  on  his 

%  (/ear  i»fr.  W.^icott, 

You  have  not  h,  en  to  see  «..  f 
opportunities  may,  LthehTn/^JrV:''''''^^'-     ^'"■'*"' 

Come  if  you  i'anVXtke  l^"'-  ""  '^"'^'^  .'/-• 

-p,  ,  llf^ry  Galleon. 

en.  ''Pr^nr  t,r^,^t5  ^--"egibl,,  in  p.„. 
ery  anxious  coneerning  hi,  fattr',         J.u        '?"">'  *'"«'''> 
ast  few  days  he  had  aUndoned  the  cih    '  ."''  '"""«  "«= 
time  at  home.     Thit  IhH,.,  i   j  •    "'"''  *?«"'  all  his 

•;"ter  had  intenLd  t  '^  g^  f oZ"  *h"''-  ^■"■''  "'"■"«  ""d 
tlmt  he  had  left  all  tl  eso'^lnths  with  "1  '"'^'"'''-  '^^'^  ^''^ 
">an  rose  before  him  now  ""ke  J  '*"'"?  *"  *^^  "'"  old 

S"ved,  indeed,  whate  ,r  fr^ """""'''  ''■■""'•  ««  de- 
''"".  if  he  could  Townfu  iv  '  ?*1■^  .'■"«'"  ehoosc  to  send 
"'•■t  there  had  beenr  n  t  b  R  l' '  ''"'•\  ^,"'  '"^  """- 
work  had  not   so  1.,.  m.^i.!.  '"''  """'^'  ''''a'"'  •     His 
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would  put  him  right  with  all  his  perplexities,  would  give 
him  courage  to  cut  through  all  these  complications  that  had 
been  gathering,  lately,  so  thickly  about  him.  "  This,"  the 
room  seemed  to  whisper  to  him,  "is  your  chance.  After 
all,  you  are  given  this  opportunity.  See  him  once  before 
he  dies  and  your  fate  will  be  shown  you,  clearly,  honestly." 
He  stepped  out  of  the  house  unperceivcd  and  was  im- 
mediately conscious  of  the  Spring  night.  Spring— with  a 
precipitancy  and  extravagance  that  seems  to  be — to  own 
peculiar  quality  in  London — had  leapt  upon  the  streets. 

The  Embankment  was  bathed  in  the  evening  glow. 
Clouds,  like  bales  of  golden  wool,  sailed  down  a  sky  so 
faintly  blue  that  the  white  light  of  a  departed  sun  seemed 
to  glow  behind  it.  The  lamps  were  crocus-coloured  against 
black  barges  that  might  have  been  loaded  with  yellow  prim- 
roses so  did  they  hint,  through  their  darkness,  at  the  yel- 
low haze  around  them. 

The  silence  was  melodious;  the  long  line  of  dark  houses 
watched  like  prisoners  from  behind  their  iron  bars.  They 
might  expect,  it  seemed,  the  Sprmg  to  burst  through  the 
flagstones    at   their    feet. 

Peter's  heart  was  lightened  of  all  its  burden.  He  shared 
the  glory,  the  intoxication  of  the  promise  that  was  on  every 
side  of  him.  On  such  a  night  great  ambitions,  great  ideals, 
great  lovers  were  created. 

He  saw  Henry  Galleon,  from  behind  his  window,  watch- 
ing the  pageant.  He  saw  him  gaining  new  life,  getting 
up  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  writing  anew  his  great  master- 
pieces. And  he  saw  himself,  Peter  Westcott,  learning  at 
last  from  the  Master  the  rule  and  discipline  of  life.  All 
the  muddle,  the  confusion  of  this  lazy  year  sliould  be  healed. 
He  and  Clar<-  should  see  with  the  same  tyes.  She  should 
understand  his  need  for  work,  he  should  understand  her 
need  for  help.  All  sliould  be  happiness  and  victory  in  this 
glorious  world  and  he.  l)v  the  Master's  side,  should  .  .  . 
He  stopped  suddenly.  Tlic  house  that  had  been  Henrj 
Galleon's  was  blank  and  dead. 

At  every  window  the  blinds  were  down.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  IX 
WILD  MEN 


rpO  Peter's  immediate  world  it  was  a  m»ft..    r 
1    that  lie  should  take  Hcnrv  rTn    *,"^""  "^  surprise 

To  his  own  flTktrv  r   1,"  "*^^  "'""  "  '"""«"  ^eing^ 

enough  hut  to  tKr;.:;rj'rwt:t°  aXV-^^^  -'' 

a  general  inttest  in^'le  „reaf  m'T  *  ";' ^  *'"'^  """^  *"- 
stood  that  old  Mrs  Ga llefn  fnH  M-.r"''  "  ^"^  "^'"  ""<!«- 
side..d  themsefves  somewhat  affro/'r.'  ""''  ^""^'''  ™"- 
I'ad  -been  exceedi^gT;  kind  to  th!  ,^""''  ""^  ^^^^'^ 
trouble  about  him  tried  ZL  u  ^^  ""«  "^"-  Taken 
!md  allowed  the  Thinlto  drnn^T  i""'  'l"'  ^"""(f  ^«=»""'" 
ing  the   last  year  "^       drop-had  not  been  near  him  dur- 

■>f   us   do.      It   seem  '  tZ   I  """'''  """'^  '"  '»  «'"">  «ny 

evening  that  fXT'dild  \o  tairto^rm"'^    hTk'  'l^^^   ""^ 
d™  V  saw  the  blind,  d        '°.^^'>"'  to  h'm,  and  that  he  sud- 

I   thLk  Tfsall    betn  rki'nd  ""T  "  ''""''  *"  ''""'  "^  <="""«• 
■norse   not   onk    f^     I  "     "■"""""^   *'"■'''"»  ""t,  re- 

''■'vi..g    "ft  other    lljr'r''   "^«^^'^   "'y    f»"'"   but    for 

-UyiatLZstttrlord?;.,;:*   '.!"   ^   «nything-he 
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And  Peter  found  it  difficult  enough  to  tell  himself,  did 
not  indeed  try.  He  only  Icnew  tliat  lie  felt  an  acute,  pas- 
sionate remorse  and  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  denial 
of  that  last  visit  was  an  omen  of  the  anger  of  all  the  Gods, 
and  even — although  to  this  last  he  gave  no  kind  of  expres- 
sion— the  malicious  contrivance  of  an  old  man  who  waited 
for  him  down  there  in  that  house  hy  the  sea.  It  was  as 
though  gates  had  been  clanged  in  his  face,  and  that  as  he 
heard  them  close  he  heard  also  the  jeering  laughter  behind 
them.  ...  He  had  missed   his  chance. 

He  saw,  instantly,  that  Clare  understood  none  of  this, 
and  that,  indeed,  she  took  it  all  as  rather  an  affectation  on 
his  part,  something  in  him  that  belonged  to  that  side  of 
him  that  she  tried  to  forget.  She  hated,  quite  frankly, 
that  he  should  go  about  the  house  with  a  glum  face  because 
an  old  man,  whom  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
and  see  when  he  was  alive,  was  now  dead.  She  showed 
him  that  she  hated  it. 

He  turned  desperately  to  his  work.  There  had  been  a 
hint,  only  the  other  day,  from  the  newspaper  for  which  he 
wrote,  that  his  reviews  had  not,  lately,  been  up  to  his  usual 
standard.  He  knew  that  they  seemed  to  him  twice  as  dif- 
ficult to  do  as  they  had  seemed  a  year  ago  and  that  there- 
fore he  did  them  twice  as  badly. 

He  flung  himself  upon  his  book  and  swore  that  he  would 
dissipate  the  shadows  that  hid  it  from  him.  One  of  the 
shadows  he  saw  quite  clearly  was  Cards'  attitude  to  his 
work.  It  was  strange,  he  thought  almost  pathetically,  how 
closely  his  feeling  for  Cards  now  resembled  the  feeling 
that  he  had  had,  those  years  ago,  at  Dawson's.  He  still 
worshipped  him — worship  was  the  only  possible  word- 
worshipped  him  for  all  the  things  that  he,  Peter,  was  not. 
One  could  not  be  with  him,  Peter  thought,  one  could  not 
watch  his  movements,  hear  his  voice  without  paying  it  all 
the  most  absolute  reverence.  The  glamour  about  Cards 
was,  to  Peter,  something  almost  from  another  v.orlil. 
Peter  felt  so  clumsy,  so  rough  and  ugly  and  noisy  and  o>it- 
of-plaoc  when  Cards  was  present  that  the  fact  that  Cards 
was  almost  always  present  now  made  life  a  very  difficult 
thing.  How  could  Peter  prevent  himself  from  reverencins; 
every  word  that  Cards  uttered  when  one  reflected  upon  the 
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attitude  to  Pcter'8  work  w«"  if  n„f  ,  n""  ^"'^  '^""J"' 
at  least  something  very  l.^e  it  Ho  "i'h"  {  r*™P'"""'' 
read  novels.  Th?  „o/el!  ts'  t^dfat  tt"t  ?%P™f--'J. 
to  imply    was  only  a  nno,  „„  j    .  '^^*'  '"^  seemed 

not  altogether  of  thf  best  h;"V""  ^'^'"'^  *"''  *«» 
"What  ean  old  Peter  know  at  fyT',."^'"^^  ''«"'<^- 
him  saying-..  Where's'",:  btt  Wh  >"\  ^^i*^  ''^" 
Whatever  in  the  world  has  he  done'"  '"'     ''"'"^"^ 

•winded  hir^^euThZtd  ^Z  "'''',  ''"^1  ^'■""^-  "e  re- 
care  about  the  thZT,/ oth/  "^'."""  ""*=  '""^'  •"" 
I'ave  one's  eyes  fixed^upon  t^f "  .^^P'-^  "''^'  ""<=  ">"«» 
oncseIf-wh.^t   had   GaCn   '.aid?    ~""'  ■""''  ^  <»"<=  of 

But  there  was  also  tlie  effect  nf  if'  ."li 
considered.     Clare    listened    to     Cards      T"  """"=  ,*"  ^ 
gloomily  considered,  very  largely  of  CardJ       *"''     ^'''" 
two   people   for   wimm   if        '^'^7    "'   ^ards    opinion.     Tlie 

voung^t'^phenUiTsaUrtdnot'".^  ^•"''^  "^'^ 
thought  that  he  wa;  wasf^^hU  1^      '"'  '"^"  '"  ^"""'^ 

JwtrSe^oVlntt^ttlU'''''^'  fr'"*^  ^"•'  " 
much  as  a  child's  first  Hi"n  .^'  *"'  ''""=  """""K  so 

stuffed  with  St  aw,  he  would  w[f./'""  "'  •"T""'""'  ^oH  is 

for  the  return  of  those  d"s  when ''h '"L™;"^'^'  ^•^''^"'^ntly 

bedroom  writing  "  Reuben  hJi^^"     f  '•"  '"  '"'^  "«1« 

and  dear  Mr   Zanti  Zl  !"^      "'"'  ^""'^'  Mono<.ue 

to  encourage  ht  '^  """  *-^"'"'-"  ""'^  Gottfried,  there 

i/w:^^^:;^^;-;-^^^^^^^  And  then 

-Jately  that  she  hJd  sL^t^ ^-^^^LZZt 


;^l^lXt  r  i^Sr  ^S"^ -V"'  -"  'n  -,y 

trees  in  the  little  orchard  had  hr..n'  t       l     "  """"oo"  the 

together  as   though   they  were   ™  .  7   ■""  """'^  '•™"^'"'» 

8     wey  were  in   a   furious   temper   with 
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Somebody  and  were  indignant  at  not  being  allowed  to  get 
at  Him;  they  gave  you  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  much  as  your  life  would  be  worth  to  venture  into 
their  midst. 

Peter  had,  during  a  number  of  hours,  endeavoured  to 
pierce  the  soul  of  Mortir- •  Stant— meanwhile  as  the  wind 
howled,  the  rain  lashed  *  .e  windows  of  his  room,  and  the 
personality  of  Mr.  St.."!-  faded  farther  and  farther  away 
into  ultimate  distance,  iter  was  increasingly  conscious  that 
he  was  listening  for  something. 

He  had  felt  himself  surrounded  by  this  strange  sense  of 
anticipation  before.  Sometimes  it  had  stayed  with  him  for 
a  short  period  only,  sometimes  it  had  extended  over  days 

always  it  brought  with  it  an  emotion  of  excitement  and 

even,  if  he  had  analysed  it  sufficiently,  fear. 

He  was  suddenly  conscious,  in  the  naked  spaces  of  his 
barely-furnished  room,  of  the  personality  of  his  father. 
So  conscious  was  he  that  he  got  up  from  his  table  and  stood 
at  the  rain-swept  window,  looking  out  into  the  orchard,  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  a  sinister  figure  creeping,  stealth- 
ily, from  behind  the  trees.  In  his  thoughts  of  his  father 
there  was  no  compunction,  no  accusing  scruples  of  neglect, 
only  a  perfectly  concrete,  active  sense,  in  some  vague  way, 
of  force  pitted  against  force.  _ 

It  might  be  summed  up  in  the  conviction  that  the  old 
man  was  not  done  with  him  yet  "—and  as  Peter  turned 
back  from  the  window,  almost  relieved  that  he  had,  indeed, 
seen  no  creeping  figure  amongst  the  dark  trees,  he  was 
aware  that  never  since  the  days  of  his  starvation  in  Bucket 
Lane,  had  he  been  so  conscious  of  those  threatening  mem- 
ories of  Scaw  House  and  its  inhabitants. 

At  that,  almost  as  he  reached  his  table,  there  was  a  knock 

on  his   door.  v.     » 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried  and,  scorning  himself  for  his  fears, 
faced  the  maid  with  staring  eyes. 

"  Two  gentlemen  to  see  you,  sir,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
shown  them  into  the  study." 

"Is  Mrs.  Westcott  in?" 

"No,  sir.  niie  told  me  that  ahe  woold  not  be  back 
until  six  o'clock,  sir." 

"  I  will  come  do«m." 
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Stephen  Brants  hat    ^     ^  °^  Evangelist  minister.,  wa. 

hete";rt  hrLi;ra'iir.ii^  •'^'^^  -^^^y  "- 

our  that  he  could  not  hear  the  S  ruri'  '"  '""•""  »  «''— 


III 

Z.Sr  fad'n?  SL'The'"?ittr'''^''T  =""'  »""  *"• 
row,  of  book,  shewed  L  the  n,'"1°*K.''t'^^'^"  *'"'  ^im 
succeed  the  storm  The  two  P"'*  I'ght  that  wa,  soon  to 
room;  their  bod",  were  Zdn  ""T^  '"  ""  ""=  ""»« 
the  pale  colour,  and  Pet  r  ha7.he  '"''''"'""  "«""" 
thing,  in  the  ro^m-thf  chairs  th^L  TPTf'""  *"""  ""= 
died  against  the  wall    1  ..j  j  j-^°^*'  ""=  taWe-hud- 

For  himself,  at  W'fi  ^tsJt  of  t^  '\  "'"^  '""• 
instantly,  to  cheek  a  feMiL  *?  •  *^^"''  ''*  *»'  compelled, 
was  himself  astonished  a  ti°f^°^  '°.  overwhelming  that  he 
stood  there,  smS  feel  nl  t h  7''  °^  ""  ^°  "«^'">  "»  t^ey 
also,  wa,  now  "cf^mbS"?  He  T V^^^'""  '"  "■"<=''  »■«' 
as  though  he  were  f^.I^*  jj  ,  ''?''^''  ''™''^"'-  I'  was 
Will,  to  drive  fTom  the  roomi  t!™^!.'^  "  '"'"^""=  '=«'-'  '^ 
enthusiasm,  and  mmorTe,  that  for  T"  "7^  f  l"^'""' 
ent  and  of  the  future  mnsl  h^  f  Za^^  '"''^  "'^  *''^  P'^^" 
It  wa,  absurd-he  w;,ahu^b,lH''''r."'  "'"^  ^'^^  »""•• 
householder,  almost  T  nerson^t  '  "  ^"'"'  "^  '"Ponsible 
at  Stephen-;  e^erand  Mr  Z.'  '  '  ","''  T''  "'^  '"=  >°<'''^d 
boy  back  aeainln  tI'      "..         '' 1  """^'  >"=  *as  the  little 

thJ beads  anrsil'r  and  Ea,?       '^  ^t"  °'^  ""'"  "^  ""■<»■-' 

Window,  the  sea  wa,  br.l  "'""l.''  '""^  ""*  ^^ond  the 

He  put  thrpicture  awt"lrh-"'  "J"'^"  j''"^-  "  •  ' 

the  two   of  them      •■Zanti'  sT  r'',""'""^  '°  ^"^ 

'"Mf  lantr  ^-'^^\P^^i^S^i^r^  °'"  '■•'^ 
bright  bl^e  'hi,  r'T'    ^'  r'   ^•"='-'=''    i"   a   suit   of 

U^e  ^alUy  o^  his ^^rLt^L-trtft  1^ 
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He  carried  himself  with  thnt  air  af  .f,«„» 
.erve  that  Cornishmen  have  when  they  are  t  ^^''''''.r 

alert,  ready  at  an  instant  to  he  hostile.     Then    when  PeW 
came   in,   the   reserve  instantly   fled      Thr.   h'.A      u   .u 

s^<K^^-i^M:;h^^!:3£? 
hTf  r°h^:,^  a-f  ^'«'-^-" «'- '-  thrrm^j;^^ 

kn:w''lt'';:farfts"  "Tlr'^ir^^^  T^  ""j:  '  "  '  - 

E  -f 'y.  »s  ttgh  hf  e.ptl^t'fi'ndtr!  tte^ 
hiding  under  a  chair  or  a  sofa  " 

^m'I?'"'     ^''P''™'/""  all   this   long  long   wh-le'     Whv 
didn  t  you  come  before  when  Mr.  Zanti  earn!  >  "  ^^ 

Too  many  of  us  coming,  Mr.  Peter,  and  you  so  busv  " 
Nonsense.     I'm  not  in   the  lea-it   h,,.^      i-  ^' 

-ei^-'i-^trsr:::  £^^-'' '^^ »"- '^"H  pleas. 

j^^^Oh,   he's   a   trump!     There   never   really   was   sueh    a 
"And  your  books,  Mr.  Peter >" 
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tl'-  girl  Ieani„g'l±K,,  "/  "^'i:^'"'  ">«  •""""C 
then  tl,e  ^,.  frying  X  tw'""'  ''"'""«  '"'"  ""  '^''< 

child  se,iou.ly  about  Vhing-         '"        ''"  '"'"=  '"'''  « 

Basque  eountrptC  an^Zj  "7^  <  "«'''  "P  ■"  th« 
•ad  buried  treasure  cen"uriea^^','^  Z""''""'  "^'^"^  ^'7 
from  a  friend.  We  cll  untf*  /  "''  "  1""<=  "'tainlj- 
nothing."     He  sighed "nd  Xn  ■""  "  "'.'"•'  »""  ^'^^  ''''"nd 

■'But  ifs  all  rigt  rltta".,)"''''"''^''''^^'^'^  »»«■"• 
plan."     He     became     ve,t  *"     !    ?'""    "•""-«    wonderful 

thi„g-we>e  off  trCor„7alI  TT'";    "i''"    ^    <^'=rt«« 
"  Cornwall.'  "        ^°™*»"'  *«•  Brant  and  myself—" 

"  Come  too,  Peter." 

tying  him-"  But  I^n-tCn^ow  ^w'^r  '"l''^'"»  ''™' 
fflakes  it  im,,os8ible.  But  il  anT'  ^  ^?"'"  **'"«  there 
now-vou  know."  ""^  ""'^'   '  »  a  family  man 

eyeta't^a^frat  T '^i^!,;:!  -seiou,  that,  i„  Stephen, 
that  he  looked.  He  was  wL?  '""'  ''^'"'  ""^  last  thing 
*hat  were  the  things  Tat  Sf.^h""*''  ^'^^  '"'•^"»«  curiosity' 
the  things  that  Stephen  fo„L  ""■'  ""'""8  '"  '"'".  ^'r 
things  that  he  wa,      K^  ■     ^"^   """'t    assuredly    the 

him.'  Against^  h^  w-iltehouglT  Tcx'  ''"'''"  ^"- 
upon  him.     How  little  she  kn™  i       "'  *'«''"'  ^""'"g 

«he  knew  another  side  of  him'      '""•  ""■  *"  ''  """^  that 

»e  .nlst  :  ,,  ,,  oft^:-Ka^„LXs''rree'"o;TsT 
-WnSj^rts:::^  T:ri^  "--  "-  ^-P^en   wa. 
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every  wind.  She  very  decidedly  sniffed  an  enemy  now,  and 
Mr.  Zanti's  blue  suit  paled  before  her  fierce  eyes.  He 
stepped  back  into  the  doorway  again,  treading  upon 
Stephen.  Peter,  who  was  always  conscious  that  Mrs.  Kant 
looked  upon  himself  and  Clare  as  two  entirely  ridiculous 
and  slightly  impertinent  children,  stammered   a  little. 

"  You  might  go  down  and  have  your  tea  now,  Mrs. 
Kant.     I'll   keep  an  eye  upon  Stephen." 

"  I've  had  my  tea,  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  I'll  relieve  you  of  the  baby  for  a  little."  She 
was  sewing.  She  snapped  off  a  piece  of  thread  with  a 
sharp  click  of  her  teeth,  sat  silently  for  a  moment  staring 
in  front  of  her,  then  quietly  got  up.  "  Thank  you,  sir," 
she  said  and  left  the  room. 

All  three  men  breathed  again  as  the  door  closed — then 
they  were  all  conscious  of  j'oung  Stephen. 

"rhe  thing  was,  of  course,  absurd,  but  to  all  three  of  them 
there  came  the  conviction  that  the  baby  had  been  laughing 
at  them  for  their  terror  of  Mrs.  Kant.  He  was  curled  up 
on  a  chair  by  the  fire,  looking  at  them  with  his  wide  eyes 
over  his  shoulder,  and  he  seemed  to  say,  "  I  don't  care  a 
snap  for  the  woman — why  should  you .'  "  The  blue  ball 
was  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  chair,  and  the  firelight 
leapt  upon  the  frieze  that  Peter  had  so  carefully  chosen — 
giants  and  castles,  dwarfs  and  princesses  running  round 
the  room  in  red,  and  blue  and  gold. 

Young  Stephen  looked  at  them,  puzzled  for  an  instant, 
then  with  a  shout  he  would  have  acclaimed  his  father,  but 
his  gaze  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  intense  blueness  of 
Mr.  Zanti's  clothes.  He  stared  at  it,  fascinated.  Into  his 
life  there  had  suddenly  broken  the  revelation  that  you 
might  have  something  far  larger  than  the  blue  ball  that 
moved  and  shone  in  so  fascinating  a  manner.  His  eyes 
immediately  glittered  with  the  thought  that  he  would  pres- 
ently have  the  joy  of  rolling  something  so  big  and  shining 
along  the  floor.  He  could  not  bear  to  wait.  His  fat  fin- 
gers curved  in  the  air  with  the  eager  anticipation  of  it — 
words,  actual  words  had  not  as  vet  come  to  him,  but,  crow- 
ing and  gurgling,  he  informed  the  world  that  he  wanted, 
he  demanded,  instantly,  that  he  should  roll  Mr.  Zanti. 

"  Well,  old  man,  how  arc  you?  "  said   Peter.     But  he 
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^ouH^not  ,„ok  at  his  father.     His  ar.s  stretched  toward 

lauglwj"  """^'  "  '""-J"^'*  "S'"  -^-y>  Z-ti,"  Peter  said 

wasSrhii"rgt  etrf  Vv^  rr'  ^  '^''-  ^-« 

«ge   fell   awav   f mm  T       i.^  P'etence  of  any   kind   of 

Siphen'  ar;o^unXren-  1"S'  tXrl  'hiT  V""*^ 
makine   noisp«    iT,    U:/  4.1.      ^"Y™  lowaras  iiim.     He  was 

"oises'that  t,"  b:by';ade'"*   ''''   '""''''   '"^""^'^    ">e 

dor-  K^tTifTt  "P""  *'"^  chair--' 'Ow  do  vou 
his  hand.  '"=  '°°''  ^"""8  S"=P'"="'''  fat  fingers-  il 

"^'<^f-T':iui^:tfon"°''''"^  ''*  ^.^'"  '"^  Stephen, 
ball  there^'  '""  ""=  "P""  ^^e  floor-like   that 

Th^KV^'^u^'^'r  '^'^  P='"  laughing. 

it.  Across  the  absolute  sile"ce  of  t^  """'^f  "^"  ^«t«''ed 
sound  of  the  rain  driving'^;™  th  pane^^o  t*^  ri^" 
cha.^  of  the  .re,  of  tfe  Ly^lS' e^l^^  ^'^Xl 

Mr.   Zanti  was  suddenly  upon  his  knees      "  H..   »  u 
cried,  sezine  the  bliiP  K.11      rf      ,,   ,  .    '^'-        "«'«.     he 

Ihen,  almost  before  they  had  realised  it   tJ,^  „fj,      . 


Thei.  they  played  Hunt  the  Slipper,  sitting 


round 
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ring  upon  the  carpet,  young  Stephen  trying  to  catch  his 
own  slipi>er,  falh'ng  over  upon  Iiis  back,  kicking  his  lege 
in  the  air,  dasliing  now  at  Stephen  the  Elder's  beard,  now 
at  his  father's  coat,  now  at  Mr.  Znnti's  legs. 

The  noise  of  the  laughter  drowned  the  rain  and  the  fire. 
Mr.  Zanti  had  the  slipper — he  was  sitting  upon  it.  Peter 
made  a  dash  for  it,  Mr.  Zanti  rolled  over,  they  were  all  in 
a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

"  I've  got  it."  Mr.  Zanti  was  off  on  all  fours  round  the 
room,  the  baby  on  his  back  clutching  on  to  his  hair.  A 
chair  was  over,  then  a  box  of  bricks,  the  table  rocked  and 
then  was  suddenly  down  with  a  crash! 

What  had  come  to  them  all?  Stephen,  so  grave,  so 
solemn,  had  caught  the  baby  into  the  air,  had  flung  him 
up  and  caught  him  again.  Peter  and  Mr.  Zanti  looking 
up  from  the  floor  saw  him  standing,  his  legs  wide,  his  beard 
flowing,  his  arms  stretched  with  young  Stephen  shouting 
between  them. 

Behind  him,  around  him  was  a  wrecked  nursery.  .  .  . 

The  baby,  surveying  the  world  from  this  sudden  height, 
wondered  at  this  amazing  glory.  He  had  never  before 
beheld  from  such  a  position  the  things  that  bounded  his 
life.  How  strange  the  window  seemed!  Through  it  now 
he  could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  grey  sky,  the  driving 
lines  of  rain !  Only  a  little  way  above  him  now  were 
pictures  that  had  always  glowed  before  from  so  great  a 
distance.  Around  him,  above  him,  below  hiin  space — a 
thing  to  be  frightened  of  wert  one  not  held  so  tightly,  so 
safely. 

He  approved,  most  assuredly,  of  the  banishment  of  Mrs. 
Kant,  and  the  invasion  of  these  splendid  Things !  He 
would  have  life  always  like  this,  with  that  great  blue  ball 
to  roll  upon  the  floor,  with  that  brown  beard,  near  now  to 
his  hand,  to  clutch,  with  none  of  that  hideous  soap-in-the- 
eyes-early-to-bed  Philosophy  that  he  was  becoming  now 
conscious  enough  to  rebel  against. 

He  dug  his  hands  into  the  beard  that  was  close  to  him 
and,  like  the  sons  of  the  morning,  shouted  with  joy. 

Peter,  looking  up  at  the  two  Stephens,  felt  his  burdens 
roll  off  hi?  back.  If  only  things  could  be  like  this  always! 
And  already  he  saw  himself,  through  these  two,  making. 
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everything  right  once  more  with  Cl«rr  T^ 
prove  to  her  that,  after  all  I,,..  I!  i  Vr  i  ^'"'^  «'""''■? 
terrible,  that  CornCu  eould  nr'^l  ''l'  '""^  ""'  ■>«•"  *« 
Through  these  tw^he  would  i  117,  '•''■"^"  "'  '"  '""'I- 
work.     He  felt  already   thrLf.l  '"»P"-"tlnn   for  hi, 

cleared     „  the  duTfi^^aiir  "  """  ''"^'"^  """ 

for^l'^fl^e^^dir  Alrt'df  ,^:-'    '^"J  ""^  '^  -<^'-  -" 
them  to  stay  in  London      He^   T.',    ^^'\""'"«   '"    P'^^U'-de 

for    them  i    Chelse?  nfar    ?f      p"^'Vf  "''^  *"y  P'»- 
house.  .  .  .        ^""^^'''    near    the    Roundabout,    the    very 

"But-'-TairAi!  t^''"  '''■"'■"'  •-"  '---•' 

perspiration   was    dnppMg'  ""''''""''  ''"  •"""  '"""  ^'"'^^^ 
heaps':;  rkXut-?'    ^"""^  ^•™'"  ^'°P-     ^Ve-ve  got  sueh 

J\rnrndyr?:r?oi^£T-^^^^ 
-a,^...i.nt§,withr^-:tyrto;:^S: 

fou"d\t\*Wurr;rr„Vtt  °''"!T  '^"^  '"■^  •-•i 

Then  he  notieed  the  state' of  tf    ^'^""}.  "'''*  ""^^  ^ad  had. 
and  table.     Thef  L  saw  Mr    7'T'  .'  n  °^'<^'turned  ehairs 

head,   but  confusedly,  and      arfnT'ltr    "'"-"^  ''^   '*"- 
f.ushed  way    as  thnnVh  l!l  ^  at   Clare  m   a   shocked 

detected  J^VtlL'lT^.VX  ""'  ^'°  '''  "- 
cam^towlyrro'rth:  tt  f^''']'^  "^''^  "^^wn  and 
You're  bac^k  ea"?^.  " We.,:  been  t  '^^''^  V''''^'  ^^''-•' 
time  with  Stephen— let  nT-f".  '''"«  *"<^''  "  splendid 
Mr.  Zanti  and  Mr  8^^  '""^"''f  "?  ^"'="'^'  "•>""- 
them—"  •"'^°*  •  .  •  you  ve  heard  me  speak  oi 

'egaX^ftLtr^"-     ''^  '""^^  '-^"'^^   '^"''  ^''-^ 
How  do  you  do?  " 
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Peter  felt  rising  in  him  a  cold  and  surging  anger  at  her 
treatment  of  them.  These  two,  the  best  friends  that  he 
had  in  the  world — that  she  should  dare! 

"  Oh !  you'll  stay  to  dinner,  you  two !     You  must — " 

"  I'm  afraid,  ver'  afraid,"  Mr.  Zanti  said  bowing  very 
low  and  still  looking  at  Clare  with  apologetic^  troubled 
eyes,  "  we  'ave  no  time.     Immediate  business." 

Still  Clare  said  nothing. 

There  was  another  moment's  silence,  and  then  Peter 
said: 

"  I'll  come  down  and  see  you  off."  Still  without  mov- 
ing from  her  place  she  shook  hands  with  them. 

"  Good-bye." 

They  all  three  went  out. 

Peter  could  say  nothing.  The  words  seemed  to  be 
choked  in  his  throat  by  this  tide  of  anger  that  was  like 
nothing  he  had  ever  felt  before. 

He  held  their  hands  for  a  moment  as  they  stood  outside 
in  the  dusk. 

"Where  are  you  staying?     I  must  see  you  again — " 

"We  go  down  to  Cornwall  to-morrow." 

Stephen  caught   Peter's  shoulder: 

'■  Come  down  to  us,  Peter,  if  you  get  a  chance." 

They  all  stared  at  one  Kr.other;  they  were  al',  ab.,olutely, 
entirely  without  words.  Afterwards  they  would  regret  that 
they  had  said  nothing,  but  now — ! 

They  vanished  into  the  dusk  and  Peter,  stepping  into 
the  house  again,  closed  very  softly  the  hall  door  behind 
him. 


I     'I 
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CHAPTER  X 

ROCKING  THE  aOr.VDABOUT 

I 

AS  he  climbed,  once  more,  the  stairs  to  the  nurserv   h, 
was  conscious  of  tlie  neccssilv  f„,  nursery,  ht 

terribly    fostered!  ""^   "^^   ""^erstood   and   so 

He  was  afraid  of  what  he  might  do. 


shinr„;'baTof'"'Mr77.nf '  \''l  ""^  ^'-'«''''  "><". 

coming  out  of'  ^TZr^^  'j";  trZS'tl;  'T"  f "" 
another,    hostility    flaming    between  "hem      sJ  ,'1"^/"' 

ne^tli—L^rhilte'tVo^^''--  ''"  ^  ''^  "^^ 

evI^g'ljmisTra'brZr  ""  "'^"^  ^'^  ^^  '^'  ^^ 
He  slept  in  his  Sressing-room.     Long  before  morning  hi. 
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rage  had  gone.     He  Inoki-d  nt  lirr  locked  door  and  wished, 
miserably,  that  he  might  die  for  her.  .  .  , 


Later,  as  he  sat,  hopelessly,  over  the  dim  and  sterile 
pages  of  "  Mortimer  Stant,"  ilrs.  Hossiter  came,  heavily,  in 
to  talk  with  him.  Mrs.  Rossitcr  always  ent'Ted  the  room 
with  an  expression  of  stupid  benignity  "that  hid  a  good  di.il 
of  rather  sharp  perception.  The  fact  that  she  was  not 
nearly  so  stupid  as  she  looked  enabled  her  to  look  nil  the 
stupider  and  she  covered  a  multitude  of  brains  with  a 
quantity  of  hard  blaek  silk  that  she  spread  out  around  her 
with  the  air  of  one  who  is  filling  as  much  of  the  room  as 
she  can  conveniently  seize  upon.  Her  plump  arms,  her 
broad  and  placid  bosom,  her  flat  smooth  face,  her  hair, 
entirely  ncpitive  in  colour  and  arrangement,  offered  no 
clue  whatever  to  her  unsuspected  sharpnesses.  Smooth, 
broad,  flat  and  motionless  she  carried,  like  the  Wooden 
Horse  of  Troy,  a  thousand  dangers  in  the  depths  of  her 
placidity. 

She  had  come  now  to  assist  her  dau.'^hter,  the  only  person 
for  whom  she  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  slightest  genuine 
affection,  for  Dr.  Rossiter  she  had  long  despised  and  Mrs. 
Galleon  was  an  ally  and  companion  but  never  a  friend. 
She  had  allowed  Clare  to  marry  Peter,  chiefly  because 
Clare  would  have  married  him  in  any  case,  but  also,  a 
little,  because  she  thought  that  Peter  had  a  great  career  in 
front  of  him.  Now  that  Peter's  carer:  seemed  already 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  behind  him,  she  disliked  him  and 
because  he  appeared  to  have  made  Clare  unhappy  suddenly 
hated  him  ...  but  placidity  was  the  shield  that  covered 
her  attack  and,  for  a  symbol,  one  might  take  the  large  flit 
golden  brooch  that  she  wore  on  her  bosom — flat,  expres- 
sionless and  shining,  with  the  sharpest  pin  behind  it  that 
ever  brooch  possessed. 

Peter,  whose  miseries  had  -accumulated  as  the  minn  os 
passed,  was  ready  to  seize  upon  anything  that  promised  a 
reconciliation.  He  did  not  like  Mrs.  Rossiter — he  had  never 
been  able  to  get  to  close  quarters  with  her,  and  he  was  con- 
scious that  his  roughness  and  occasional  outbursts  dis- 
pleased her.     He  felt,  too,  that  the  qualities  that  he  had 
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That 


ci'r;"f '"'  •■'■" "'»" " '" •  ■■  w;:'™,,,,  ^ 

Tlie  mild  eyes  baffled  him 
..ave^in  the  ^'^^'L^;:.^^ ^^^2!!^.  that   I 

ihe  i-eHc'a  a  hi^borr'^^'^'^ '"  "•- "-  '^■"■■^t 

Peter^ou  quite^'uiSd"?,:,"--"^"'      """'  -"  "-. 

p  paused,  but  Zl  laLa'^Ta  to"'eh''"of  h"""  l^"'";:" 
bornness— "  But  ther  u,^«  <•  •  j  .  °'  "'^  "'^  s'"l>- 
have  treated  them  so^"  ^"'"^'    °^   """^'he   should 

^  Mrs.   Rossiter  felt  that  she  did  indeed  hate  the  young 

thaiThThl:  TeTn  TryK,  t  ,7"^' "     "'  ^"^  '^"»  "<= 

that  she" wo' Id  "nof :,:.:: 'r'  .T'"  ''"f'^=  '«'  -'hed 
wanted  insanely  to  tell  heT thar,hl  T\  '"'='  ™''=<='  ^e 
from  "-he  could  not  take  h  ^ .  °^^  ?  '"^  "different 
the  thought  of  Clare  tm.  l^  ^'T.*''^  ^"^^-  »"* 
once  morf  humbly  '  *"  '""  ""'*  '"^  ^^'^  himse.'f 

"l"ion-t"jowltt  w'b  "^^""'"  "^  ""'"  ™t'y- 
™d  everything  L's'-'be'en  trn^^T'rUtl^-"^  ^"'^ 

when' I'm  wri  ing  badly  tiTefmv  t^^'^^   ■'   "»  ^''-K.   -d 

Mrs.  Rossiter    with    ,^  ^  *^"P'''*  ^"^^  '"  Pi^^e"-" 

thing  thatTetd"sa,^;:onr:^^^^^^  "*■  '"^'"^  "-"^  -y" 

you  know,  Peter,  that  your  temperament  is  very  differ-; 
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ent  to  Chrei.  You  are,  and  I  know  you  will  fortlve  my 
putting  it  so  plainly,  a  little  wild  still— doubtless  owing  to 
vour  earlier  years.  Clare  is  gentle,  b.ight,  happy.  She 
has  never  given  my  husband  v  ,,iyscif  a  moments  trouble, 
but  tliat  is  because  we  understood  her  nature.  We  knew 
that  she  loved  people  about  her  to  be  happy— she  flourished 
,  'j  .,'^"'  "'"*  drooped  under  the  clouds  .  .  .  under  the 
clouds  Mrs.  Rossiter  repeated  again  softly,  as  she  searched, 
with  care,  for  her  next  words. 

Irritation  was  rising  within  Peter.  Why  should  it  be 
concluded  so  inevitably  that  the  fault  was  all  on  Peter's 
side  and  not  at  all  on  Clare's-after  all,  there  were  reasons 
...  but  he  pulled  himself  up.  He  had  behaved  like  a 
beast. 

"I've  tried  very  hard—"  he  began. 
"Clouds—"  said  Mrs.  Rossiter.  "And  you,  Peter 
are  at  times— I  have  seen  it  myself  and  I  know  that  it  is' 
apparent  to  others— inclined  to  be  morose— gloomy,  a 
httl.  gloomy—"  Her  fingers  tapped  the  silk  of  her 
dress.  Dear  Clare,  considering  what  her  own  life  has 
been,  shrinks,  I  must  confess  it  seems  to  me  quite  naturally, 
trom  any  reminder  of  what  your  own  earlier  circumstances 
have  been.  Look  at  it,  Pettr,  for  an  instant  from  the  out- 
side and  you  will  see,  at  once,  I  am  sure,  what  it  must  have 
been  to  her,  yesterday,  to  comj  into  her  nursery,  to  find 
tables,  chairs  overturned,  strange  men  shouting  and  fling- 
ing poor  little  Stephen  towards  the  ceiling- some  taUc 
about  Cornwall— really,  Peter,  I  think  you  can  under- 
stand ... 

He  abandoned  all  his  defences.     "  I  know— I  ought  to 
have  realised  ...  it  was  ruite  natural  .  .  ." 

In  the  back  of  his  head  he  heard  her  words  "You're 
morose— you're   wild.     Other   people   find   you   so— you're     I 
making  a  mess  of  everything  and  every  one  knows  it— " 

He  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  If  only  he  might  make  it 
all  right  with  Clare,  then  he  would  see  to  it — Oh'  yes  he 
would  see  to  it— that  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  happened 
again.  From  Mrs.  Rossiter's  standpoint  he  looked  back 
upon  his  life  and  found  it  all  one  ignoble,  selfish  muddle. 
Dear  Clare!— so  eager  to  be  happy  and  he  had  made  her 
miserable. 
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"  Will  «he  forgive 


^^^Clare-s  face  hardened  again.     She  got  up  from  the  ta- 

"  Just  as  you  please—"  she  said. 
hiJfrJrScadilly  ^SthaTi"  ''"''  T  '"  ''""""  -* 

^a--rt^SS^^St 


•li 
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t  ic  Green  Park  were  black  and  chill  and  in  and  out  or 
the  Clubs  figures  slipped  cautiously  and  it  seemed  furtively 
Just  beyond  the  Green  I'nrk  they  w.re  building  a  vnsl 
hotel,  clnnbing  figures  and  Iwis-ting  lines  of  scaffoldinK 
pierced  the  air,  and  behind  the  rolling  and  rattling  of  the 
traffic  the  sound  ol  many  hammers  beat  rhvthmicallv,  mo- 
notonously. ...  ■  ■ 

To  Peter  upon  his  omnibus,  suddenly  that  sound  that  he 
had  heard  before— that  sound  of  I^ndon  stirring— ramc 
back  to  him,  and  now  more  clearly  than  he  had  ever  known 
It.  Tap-tap-tap-tap  .  .  .  Clamp-clamp-tap-tap-tap-tap— 
whir!  whir!  .  .  .  Clamp-clamp.  ...  "^ 

It  seemed  to  him  that  all  the  eibs  and  the  buses  and  the 
little  black  figures  were  being  hurried  by  some  power 
straight,  fast,  along  Piccadilly  to  be  pitched,  at  the  end 
of  it,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter  into  some  dark  abysmal  pit, 
there   to  perish  miserably. 

Yes,  the  beast  was  stirring!  Ever  so  little  the  pave- 
ments, the  houses  were  heaving.  Perhaps  if  one  could 
see  already  the  soil  was  cracking  beneath  one's  f.  "t. 
Lookout!  London  will  have  you  in  a  minute."  Tap-tap- 
tap-tap— clamp-clamp— tap-tap-tap-tap— whir-whir— claran- 
clamp.  ...  ' 

Anyhow  it  was  a  heavy,  clammy  day.  The  houses  were 
ghosts  and  the  people  were  ghosts,  and  grey  shadows,  :ioon 
perhaps  to  be  a  yellow  fog,  floated  about  the  windows  and 
the  doors  and  mulBed  all  human  sounds. 

He  passed  the  great  pile  of  scaffolding,  saw  iron  girde-3 
shining,  saw  huge  cranes  swinging  in  mid-air,  saw  tiny, 
tmy  black  atoms  perched  above  the  noise  and  swallowed  bv 
the   smoke  .  .  .  tap-tap — clamp-clamp.  ... 

Yes,  the  beast  was  moving  .  .  .  and,  out  and  in,  lost  ami 
then  found  again,  crept  that  twisting  chain  of  becgars  tn 
whose  pallid  amy  Peter  himself  had  o.ioc  so  nearly  1„- 
longed. 

/^i"  ^  ,?"PP°''=  '''<=  f?"'  n  headache  after  all  that  row  with 
Clare,    Peter  thought  as  he  climbed  off  the  omnibus. 

V 

He  realised,  as  he  came  into  the  B'.oomsbury  snuare,  ano 
saw  Mrs.  Brc-kett  gloomily  waiting  for  him,  that  the  ad- 
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now  Tr.'lis,-nll  of'      ,    „   w                  '"'  """'   "'"'"'  '■""''. 
n.u.t   .iLt   1.^    ;:',n,"r;. !"'''•  vt"'  'V  '""^  """ 

"I'™  r  r^"     ^""s  a  small  word   for  ii   " 

Hows  fvery  one  else?" 

;--.e,.aa^-t^:r:::^--X£ 

ookin«  better  tl.an  he  had   ev  r     e  n  her   ^^H^^f'""'^'"'' 

»'.ook  hands  With  hi.;  trh:;'^:^^^  '  *''*^"  "'^ 

an'lS:  trwrrft-ail'"-   ^'-''^"   '-'''    -W.ated 
,Vo„?l".'.?,l'"''"'«  'Pl'^'-did-rm  so  Riad.     I  wn,  afraid 


'  Oh  I  I 


really  an  getting  on,"  she  broki 


its  th^  nr„ri-^  S"""«  ""'     ^^^  Iroke  in  gaily    "and 

't»  the  „.eest  boy  xn  the  world  that  you  are  to  cS„  and 
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see  me  so  quickly.  Only  on  a  day  like  this  London  does 
r\hrcorrP?™  "'"'  ''"'"''  "•    -""*  ""^  J-'  l-8» 

thrt,!!!,"^  breath  of  a  sigh  escaped  from  her  and  she  looked 
through  her  window  at  the  dim  chimneys,  the  clouds  hang- 
ing hke  consolidated  smoke,  the  fine,  thin  dust  that  filtered 

hardT""''*    '"""''"^    ^"^^    yourself,-  Peter.     Working    too 

J^^'''■^  ^\  *';?"'','>"  head.  "  The  work  hasn't  been  com- 
ing easily  at  all.  I  suppose  I've  been  too  conscious,  lately, 
of  the  criticisms  every  one  made  about  '  The  Stone  House  ' 
I  dont  believe  one  ought  really  to  listen  to  anybody  and 
yet  It  ,  so  hard  not  to,  end  so  difficult  to  know  whose  opin- 
^n  one  ought  to^take  if  one's  going  to  t.ke  anybody's  I 
wwh,  he  suddenly  brought  out,  "  Henry  Galleon  were  still 
alive.  I  could  have  followed  him." 
"But  ^hy  follow  anybody?  " 

»»,.'l'^''\"'"r.*  •*"*'."•  ^'^  ''^ginning  *»  doubt  myself  and 
that  s  why  It's  getting  so  difficult." 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face  and  she  saw,  at  once,  that  he 

thought,  than  she  haa  ever  seen  him,  and  she  felt  herself 
so  immensely  old  that  she  could  have  taken  him  into  her 
arms  and  mothered  him  as  though  he'd  been  her  own  son. 
Ihere  are  a  lot  of  things  the  matter,"  she  said.     "  Tell 
me  what  they  all  are." 

mvTn'V  t  'wlu'^^'  I' I  '"PP"""  "'»  ""  •>««  -mostly 
r.^w  .'""''"*  ?'/'"'  •^'^•'""y  "  ''>«'  I  don't  seem 
to  be  able  to  run  the  business  of  being  married  and  the 
business  of  writing  together.     I  don't  think  Clare  in  the 

lW"r  TT  f"".'  "^  writing-she  almost  resents  it; 
she  cared  at  first  when  she  thought  that  I  was  going  to 
make  a  huge  success  of  it,  but  now—" 

"But,   of   course,"    said   Miss    Monogue,   "that    success 
comes  sWly-^t  must  if  it's  going  to'bf  any  use  at  all-" 

out  to  parties  and  play  about  all  the  time— and  then  she 

I  met  her.     All  my  earlier  life  frightens  her— I  suDDose ' 
he  suddenly  ended,  "1  want  her  fo  be  different  andshe 
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terfered  at  all?  "    *  ^^^^  ""^  °"*''<^e  P^op'e  in- 

ever  ,„  „,    h  ,„,,  about  the'S  2t  I  dT^Th'TJ 
IS  he  thinks  really  that  my  novels  areli.-ffi  ^"'^ 

only  he's  much  t<M)  kin,!  7A^  .  »re  dreadful  nonsense, 

looks  up  t^him  a  lot      Al^f.     ^'Tr""'':  "^  ~""''.  Clare 

«  Well— and  is  there  anything  else?  " 

1  love  that'^&^S  wi-rtee  '"'^"  *°  '^"  ^°-  "- 
life  that  I've  cared  a^V^nHi-  """^  P^^P'^  '"  ""r 

so  intensely  before     S«  "  l,  ""^  "f"  .'""»"'«"*  «°ytW"8 
"he's  sueh  a  s^Ldfdtdf    j^  rS,'"" '""^^T  ?""%* 
Norah      He;ildo'sol1hingoned:;-"^°"  """'^  '^  ""-' 
WeU,  what's  the  trouble  about  Stephen?" 

PeStmm:d'fan  u';*':^!^  •^.'^Thr f ^-^""'^  "•"'*'"=- 
every  sort  of  thine's  ^tttal  iTuT  '  ^""^  '"'  N""'''  *«' 
and  worries  me  ft',  f,  t^*  ^  t*"^^*"  "=  »°d  ""y  work 
in  the  air  thri  could  nossllt  """^  '"^r*  ■""=  ^"« 
r  think  it's  Clare  ffrr^espSy  tX"|  oT^' 


if 
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another  time  it's  the  book— and  then  it's  Stephen.  The 
moment  I  ve  settled  down  something  turns  up  to  remind  me 
of  Cornwall  or  the  Bookshop.  Fact  is  I'm  getting  battereu 
at  by  somethmg  or  other  and  I  never  can  get  my  breath. 
I  oughtn  t  ever  to  have  married— I'm  not  up  to  it." 
Norah  Monogue  took  his  hand. 

"You  are  up  to  it,  Peter,  but  I  expect  you've  got  a  lot 
to  go  through  before  you're  clear  of  things.  Now  I'm  eoine 
to  be  brutal,  ihe  fact  is  that  you're  too  self-centred 
People  never  do  anything  in  the  world  so  long  as  they  arc 
wondering  whether  the  world's  going  to  hurt  them  or  no.' 
Ihose  early  years  of  yours  made  you  morbid.  You've  cot 
a  temper  and  one  or  two  other  things  that  want  a  lot  of 
holding  down  and  that  takes  up  your  attention— And  then 

Clare  isn  t  the  woman  to  help  you " 

Peter  was  about  to  break  in  but  she  went  on:— "Oh'  I 
know  my  Clare  through  and  through.  She's  just  as  anx- 
ious as  you  are  not  to  be  hurt  by  anything  and  so  she's 
being  hurt  all  the  time.  She's  out  for  happiness  at  any 
cost  and  you  re  out  for  freedom-freedom  from  every  kind 
of  thing— and  because  both  of  you  are  denied  it  you  are 
restn-e.  But  you  and  Clare  are  both  people  whose  only 
salvation  is  in  being  hurt  and  knocked  about  and  bruised 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  simply  don't  know  where  they 
"^'  iP  J  tnow-Im  exactly  the  same  sort  of  person 
Xut-"  '""  *^    ^"^^    "^    "^^    "^    ^'^^^^ 

Suddenly  she  paused  and,  falling  back  in  her  chair,  put 
her  hand  to  her  breast,  coughing.  Something  seized  her, 
held  her  m  its  grip,  tossed  her  from  side  to  side,  at  last  left 

»,^r^  .\'r-r^'!f'''  ,"""^y  exhausted.  It  had  come  so 
uddenly  that  it  had  taken  Peter  entirely  by  surprise.  She 
lay  back  now,  her  eyes  closed,  her  face  a  grey  white 

He  ran  to  the  door  and  called  Mrs.  Brockett.  She  "came 
and  with  an  exclamation  hurried  away  for  remedies. 

Peter  suddenly  felt  his  hand  seized-a  hoarse  whisper 
was  m  h,s  ear-"Peter-^ea,^g<^at-once-I  can't  bear 
— you-to  see  me-hke  this.     Come  back— another  day." 

He  knelt,  moved  by  an  affection  and  tenderness  that 
seemed  stron^r  than  any  emotion  he  had  ever  known,  and 
kissed  her.     She  whispered: 
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"  Dear  boy — " 

about-'  to  the  J^"  about-you've  got  to  be  knocked 

SHll  fl,-  t-  *''%'""'•'""  *a»  no  longer  sinister. 

Still  thinking  of  Norah,  he  went  up  to  the  nursery  to  see 

the  boy  in  bed.     He  remembered  that  CJare  was  Zn^     I 

alone  to  a  party  and  that  he  would  have  trev?nin|To'h2' 

fh?V^K'"^^  "'^  """'  ^«*  ^''^^Pt  for  a  nightliKht  bv 
nLtr  ^f:'°"l^  ""known  fear  assailed  him^  ife  „as 
instantly,  at  the  threshold,  conscious  of  it.     He  stood  tnl 

-T=,;v,r£  .,i^"  "•"■■■'  *' » ~  s  £; 

Peter  rang  the  bell.     Mrs.  Kant  appeared. 
Mrs    wT^i!  i"^.*u'  """"  ^'*  Stephen?" 

doors!"  "^  ''"''^  ""  ^y'  ^"-     I'^=  I'ept  him  in- 

"Have  you  taken  his  temperature  .>  " 
anddo^n."''  """""^^  "'  '"  """''"'''•     «<=  ""«'"  goes  up 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  mistress  .>  " 
usual-"  '"'     ^^^  "^^^^  *"''  ""  "'''*  *''"<=  i*"  ""thing  un- 
room!  ^"""^"^  ^'""  '^'  '"^"'  ""''  ^^"'  t»  his  wife's  bed- 
She  was  dressed  and  was  putting  on  a  string  of  pearls   a 
we^dding   present    from    her    father.     She    smiled'"p  'at 

"  xt'*""^'  ^°  ^°"  ''""^  Stephen's  ill '  " 

Hf^toilT'^,  T'*'-,     ^'"'  ''^^"  "P  '"  "'^e  him-" 
He   took   her   hand— she   smiled   up   at   him— "  Did   vo„ 
enjoy  your  visit.'"     She  fastened  the  neeklaee.  ^ 

boy  got  wor's^^'"  '°""'«'"-     ^'  ""^  ''^  """""«  hut  if  the 
"  Do  you  want  me  to  stay?  " 
'  Yes." 
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"  I  wanted  you  to  go  with  me  this  afternoon — " 
"  That  was  different.     The  boy  may  be  really  ill— 
"You   didn't  do   what   I   wanted   this   afternoon. 

ahonld  I  do  what  you  want  now?  " 
"  Clare,  stay.  Please,  please—" 
She  took  her  hand  gently  out  of  his,  and,  as  she  went  out 

of  the  door  switched  off  the  electric  light. 

He  heard  the  opening  of  the  hall  door  and,   standing 

where  she  had  left  him  in  the  dark  bedroom,  saw,  shining, 

laughing  at  him,  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XI 
WHY? 


THERE  are  occasions  in  our  life  when  tl,- 
so  abruptly  overwhelm,  ,,,  JhJ  ur       ^  «■"'*'  ^^^e 
ercd  our  dazed  senses  U  has  Z,.H      f  »."  ""^  '"'"^  ''=~'- 
side  of  us  is  calm  agV„  ^"""^  ""'^  ^^'  ^"'^  »  every 

There  are  other  occasions  when  wp  »f»„j    •» 
through   a  lifetime   of  anticioaUon   C  '  "  f "^  '^™ 

the    inevitable    moment      EvSy    hour    W*  °"»  '""=''^   ^"^ 
darkened,  everv  Iil,h^  ■•.  j-       ^  ,  "^'^'^    't   comes    is 

Then  wh'en  at  U  it  is  ur„"':'^  ^'  ''"  '"?'"-""  shadow 
ference,  almost  with  a  re"Sb     """  "'t'  "  ^"h  «"  mdif- 

So  was  it  now  with  Peter      n""'"  '*  """■  '^""^  »*  '«""• 

been   miserable,   a^Jrehens";    ^ZJ  """"^  """"  ''^  '""' 

""  This''"l'"='""f  ^'''  '"^--^^"    he  :pe7  ^"   -^^^'^ 

Hous^e^th.'^s""wtt  y^uVvt"!"'"  """''  ^"^  «  «- 

it?     At  last  you-v^  shoC  m'^wdrirer  '"■":  '"^'  " 

him  Peter,  rpm";!:  ^^  fo^^'  iTf  eh'^V^'*'' 
hif  back  into  it  and  eive  the  ki,1  .7^  r  u-  '^''°'*  ■°  P"' 
strength  then  it  ^JZ^itZ%°2''  ""^  ^'«°"  -""^ 

hetuSftoS'I^  e"ve5%K'tt  "h?'^''  ^^'  "'"^  -''«'.• 
-his  work,  Clare  evervthWrir**'  "^-f^  """^  '"'erest 
te^ed  a„a  Stephen  Tho'ftf  ^l^X^t  '"^''^°  '"^'- 

thought  fro^^him%;WampS  it  dotr'"'      "'"«'"«      "^« 

Quarter  of  arhour  °"'°  '""''^  ^e  with  him  in  a 

Jhen  he  went  back  into  the  nursery.    Mrs.  Kant  wa. 


■r* 
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"I've  sent  for   Dr.   Mitchell." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  He'll  be  here  in  auarter  of  aa  hour." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

He  hated  the  woman.  He  would  like  to  like  her  thin, 
bony  neck  and  wring  it. 

Hf  went  over  to  the  cot  and  looked  down.  The  little 
body  outlined  under  the  clothes  *as  so  helpless,  the  little 
hands,  clenched  now,  were  so  tiny;  he  was  breathing  very 
fast  and  little  sounds  came  from  between  his  teeth,  little 
struggling  cries. 

Peter  saw  that  moment  when  Stephen  the  Elder  had 
held  Stephen  the  younger  aloft  in  his  arms.  The  Gods 
appear  to  us  only  when  we  claim  to  challenge  their  exulta- 
tion. They  had  been  challenged  at  that  moment.  .  .  . 
Young  Stephen  against  the  Gods!  Surely  an  unequal  con- 
test! 


Dr.  Mitchell  came  and  instantly  the  struggle  was  at  its 
height.  Appendicitis.  As  they  stood  over  the  cot  the  boy 
awoke  and  began  to  cry  a  little,  turned  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  though  to  avoid  the  light,  beating  with  his  hands 
on  the  counterpane. 

"  I  must  send  for  a  nurse  at  once,"  Dr.  Mitchell  said. 

"  Everything  is  in  your  hands,"  Peter  answered. 

"  You'd  better  go  do\v  n  and  have  something  to  jat." 

The  little  cry  came  trembling  and  pitiful,  driving  straight 
into  Peter's   heart. 

"  Temperature  105 — pretty  bad."  Mitchell,  who  was  a 
stout,  short  man  with  red  cheeks,  grey  eyes  and  tlic  air  of  ar 
amiable  Robin,  was  transformed  now  into  something  sharp 
alert,  official. 

Peter  caught  his  arm — 

"It's  all  right?  .  .  .  you  don't  think — ?" 

The  man  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  so  kind 
that  Peter  trembled. 

"  Look  here,  we've  got  to  fight  it,  Westcott.  I  ought  to 
have  been  called  hours  ago.  But  keep  your  head  and  we'll 
pull  the  child  through.  .  .  .  Better  go  down  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat.     You'll  need  it" 
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Outside  the  door  Potn,  r      j 

"Look   J,ere,   ;ou   ^     ^t     »  ""t""*  *'"•  K-t 
boys  temperature."  •"  "   ""«'•     ^o"  "ever  took  the 

;;  Well,  sir—" 
"Did  you  or  not?" 

-^;fi^^^-  '''"'-«  -d  there  was  no  need.     r„ 

your'.:?„i''i:d'ta;rt"7r/'  ''"''^-     ^^  -P  -d  pack 
t"ne  t,.e  po,i,e  shall  tur^  you  oJt  "''  """  ''"^  '"  ""  h""'' 

■I  he  woman  bciran  tn  ii 

his  own  surprise  he  founZ'th  ^^T  '''^"'  downstairs.  To 
Of  so  fundamental  an  Sort"  J''  """^^  "'''  ""^  drink 
h'«  We  that  the  idea  tL tTco",d  *''%y<'""«  Stephen  i„ 
absurd  and  monstrous  iner  dib  .tl  V°l  ^^^  "''»  "^  "" 
no  question— but  he  wa,  ^Z  ■  •'  "'  °^  that  there  was 
preme  urgeney  „f  the  :  earC""  ThT'*''''"^  "'  "-^  T 
e>-er  been  delicate  or  inZlJ^V°^,''«  ^'^P*"^"  had 
strons  suggestion.  Always  when  nn!  .T^^u"*  ""^  «  mon- 
*  ^".by.Ja-ghing,  tumbli.n^r;r  Vorjf'';  "^  '""'  't  was 
rol  ed  fghtly  inside  his  fShTr's    t?k^       ■  "^  ^'"^  ^^  band 

Just  think  of  all  the  tolterfn    '         "«  '"  the  world, 
and  snap  their  finger:  : Tafh^'Th'"  "^  ^  ™  -^  "" 
and  women!    Or  think  of  the  Lbll     -^^'uf"^  "'"J  "e" 

::;^i^^£:%^----;-vuaithi^^ 

-tXt^^rsTo  pS  '^^e'  '■"  "  '""■■'  ^^  '"^  «-  and 
moved  quietly  about  il^^oJ'ViZT^'^^'^'^^^dJ 
Mve  the  monotonous  whisnerino.  J""^,"'"'  no  sound  at  all 
Mme  from  the  bed.  One  had  .,T'^^"S  '''"<=  "''■s  tha 
^>11  might  do  so  muchVn  the  dirLT  'Y  <=°"-<^''tration  of 
rely  great  love  must  help  %X"^  ^'^  "  '"'«'^'  and 
darkness  thought  that  he  I,  ^  '  "^  *"=  "at  in  the  hilf 

;oyhe  w4ow't?e;  1t";:s-t  T'"''  ""^^^^ 
^at   If  It   were   taken    from    hil  ^  «  l-perrading,  so 

""-^en.  Without  eolour.  witCtty  ^thTi^  ftf'''""^ 
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Ai  he  sat  there  he  thought  confusedly  of  a  great  numbei 
of  things  of  his  own  childhood — of  his  mother — of  a  bo] 
at  Dawson's  wlio  had  asked  him  once  as  they  gazed  up  ai 
a  great  mass  of  apple  blossoms  in  bloom,  "  Do  you  thinl 
there  is  anything  in  all  that  stuff  about  God  anyway,  West- 
cott?  " — of  a  night  when  he  had  gone  with  some  loose 
woman  of  the  town  and  of  the  wet  miry  street  that  thej 
had  left  behind  them  as  she  had  closed  the  door — of  thai 
night  at  the  party  when  he  had  seen  Cardillac  again — oi 
the  things  that  Alnradick  had  said  to  him  that  night  wher 
young  Stephen  was  born — and  so  from  that  to  his  own  life 
his  own  birth,  his  father,  Scaw  House,  the  struggle  that  il 
had  all  been. 

He  remembered  a  sentence  out  of  a  strange  novel  ol 
Dostoievsky's  that  he  had  once  read,  "  The  Brother! 
KaramazofT":  "  It's  a  feature  of  the  KaramazofTs  .  .  .  thai 
thirst  for  life  regardless  of  everything — "  and  the 
KaramazoiTs  were  of  a  sensual,  debased  stock — rotten  al 
the  base  of  them  with  an  old  drunken  buffoon  of  a  fathei 
— yes,  that  was  like  the  Westcotts.  All  his  life,  struggle 
.  .  .  and  young  Stephen — all  his  life,  struggle  .  ,  .  and 
yet,  even  in  the  depths  of  degradation,  if  the  fight  were  tc 
go  that  way  there  would  still  be  that  lust  for  life. 

So  many  times  he  had  been  almost  under.  First  Stephen 
Brant  had  saved  him,  then  at  Brockett's  Norah  Monogue, 
then  in  Bucket  Lane  his  illness,  then  in  Chelsea  his  mar- 
riage, lately  young  Stephen  .  .  ,  always,  always  some- 
thing had  been  there  to  keep  him  on  his  feet.  But  ii 
everything  were  taken  from  him,  if  he  were  absolutely,  na- 
kedly alone — what  then?     Ah,  what  then! 

He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  "  God,  you  don't  know 
what  young  Stephen  is  to  me— -or,  yes,  of  course  you  dc 
know,  God — and  because  you  do  know,  you  will  not  take 
him  from  me." 

The  little  tearing  pain  at  his  heart  held  him — every  now 
and  again  it  turned  like  some  grinding  key. 

Mitchell  entered  with  another  doctor.  Peter  went  ovci 
to  the  window,  and  whilst  they  made  their  examination, 
stared  through  the  glass  at  the  fretwork  of  trees,  the  golden 
haze  of  London  beyond,  two  stars  that  now,  when  the  storm 
had  spent  itself,  showed  in  a  dark  dim  sky.     Very  faintly 
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tution."       »"»"""=•     The  child  s  got  a  splendid  consul 

^''^^^'t''^^^^^^^^  'l-V--,  d.r 

sage  at  her  back,  standing  i„  the  I„,  '  ''^^^  "^  *''^  P""" 
trailing  on  tlie  floor— aronni  I.  doorway.  Her  cloak  w,,s 
like  shadows  froT  the  Sit  h'eh  '/r''  '"'"^  <>«="  f'^-g 
*hite,  her  eyes  wide  *      ^^'"^  ^"      "er   f,.ce  waf 

^^.•What-f  "  .he  whispered  in  the  v.iee  of  a  frightened 

p-^^^cffg  z  r-i^iri^"  -"'■  ■"•-  --  t^e 

nal-"'^  very   bad,   dear.     No,   it's   something   inter- 

"  And  I  went  out  to  a  nartv  l>  "  »,», 
she    was    very    near    to    te„s'    "  B  /T  ^"^  ''^"Wing. 
wretched  all  the  time.     I  wanted  .    "'    ^    *""    '"-''erablf, 
oughtn't  to  have  gon;.  Oh   p  °  "°•"^,'"'«'''  I  knew  I 

poor  little  thing-  ^P^^r-little^hing- '•'  "'"  '"^  *-'     0^! 

it  wf  siarS'bS^'  "•'"-'^'  '''^  'Po-'e  as  though 
Mitche?l'saS^,/'i'';.:^,':«''t  Of  course  it  wiil. 
go  and  lie  down,  dear.*^  I  pilL/?*^-  ^"t  you'd  better 
"nything's  the  matter  You  1^^%°  """^  """^  *^»  ^ou  if 
e«ellent  nurse ! "  "  """  '  ^°  ""^  ?ood-there's  an 

"Where's  Mrs.  Kant?" 
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She  began  lo  cry  with  hvr  luinds  up  to  lirr  fare,  bul 
nhe  went,  slowly,  with  her  clonk  still  trailing  after  her,  U 
her  room. 

She  had  not,  he  noticed,  entered  the  nursery. 


He  went  back  and  sat  down  again  in  the  arm-chair  by  th( 
fire.  Poor  Clare!  he  felt  only  a  great  protecting  pity  foi 
her — a  strange  feeling,  compounded  of  emotions  that  wen 
unexpectedly  confused.  A  Reeling  that  was  akin  to  whal 
he  would  have  felt  had  she  been  his  sister  and  been  in- 
sulted by  some  drunken  blackguard  in  the  street.  Pool 
Clare!  She  was  so  young — simply  not  up  to  these  bi( 
grown-up  troubles. 

Those  little  cries  had  ceased — only  every  now  and  agait 
an  echo  of  a  moan — so  slight  was  the  sound  that  bruke  the 
silence.  The  hours  advanced  and  there  settled  abou< 
the  house  that  chilly  ominous  sense  of  anticipation  that  th< 
early  morning  br-  igs  in  its  grey  melunchnly  hands.  I! 
was  a  little  house  but  It  was  full,  now,  of  expectancy.  Up 
the  stairs,  thro.igh  the  passages,  pressing  against  the  win- 
dows there  were  many  presences  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  the  issue  of  this  struggle  would  be  decided.  Th< 
air  was  filled  ^with  their  chill  breath.  The  struggle  round 
the  bed  was  at  its  height.  On  one  side  doctors,  nur.ses,  the 
father,  the  mother — on  the  other  th.it  still,  ironic  Figure 
in  His  very  aloofness  so  strong,  in  His  indifference  so  ter- 
rible. 

With  Peter,  as  the  grey  dawn  grew  nearer,  confidence 
fled.  He  was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  strength  and  in- 
visibility of  the  thing  that  he  was  fighting.  Hl  must  dc 
something.  If  he  were  compelled  to  sit,  silently,  quietly 
with  his  hands  folded,  much  longer,  he  would  go  mad, 
But  it  was  absurd — Stephen,  about  whom  he  had  made  so 
many  plans,  Stephen,  concerning  wh,  ..i  there  had  been  that 
struggle  to  bring  about  his  very  existence  .  .  .  surely  all 
that  was  not  now  to  go  for  nothing  at  all. 

It  he  could  do  something — if  he  could  do  something! 

There  were  drops  of  sweat  on  his  forehead — 'nside  his 
clothes  his  body  was  hot  and  dry  and  had  shrunk,  At  seemed, 
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crowded   With    urgent   silence-  '  "'"''^'    ""^^'-nd    "    .c 

"Oh!  we're  %„tinB  it.     If.  fh„ 
ever  known.     If  ^^  onlv  ro,.M  .         """'  "P''^  "''"K  I've 
8^  -nd  lie  down  fo,  l%!l^f,    '^  °''7"'^'d'     I^ook^hire! 
chan,;te!  "  °  ""     ^  ^'  !<='  ^ou  know  if  there's  any 

f-"'stSi'„;^l,f;;'jf--.^^  ,ith  „„ 

hm.  and  then  fell  down  on  his  knce^  r'^..*'"=.''°'"  ^'^'"^ 
•"s  face  into  his  hands.  '"  ''•''  "«'  »*d.  Passing 

•He  prayed:     "Ol'f  A  f  j   /-. 
««ytlnng  like  this  before  but  St'enll  •  ^  '""■'  """  ^o"'"! 
^"Ch   r.,o,e  to   me   than   anvthin?  tlmt'^A""'  '"  ■""'  ""'='', 
f-ore   far  more  than  my  own  I  ?e  '"?'"  ""  f-^- 

but  ,f  you  will  let  me  keen  Str^,  """"  '  ""«^''  '»  "ff" 
'est  You  can  send  meTaek  7o  fi/r/?"  ^"'^  ""  ">« 
WOfk,  anything  ...  J  want  st^K  "'''"''  ^""e.  tnke  n.y 
God,  he  is  such  a  good  Zy  He^^h'"  T  "  ^  *«"»  Stephei^ 
he  will  make  such  a  finfLn  "tu"  "'*''>■'  ^^^en  good  and 
so  fine  as  he.  He's  S  a  gold  "cod  7''  -^  .""""^  ■"- 
If  he  may  live,  I'm  nluse.  IVe  m„?  ^  """  '^''^  "J'^elf 
W  let  _him  live  and  take  r^^'^oXTl^^^ 

^^t^ri^^l^  T"  *"-  "n  the 
He  was  conscious  that  Care  ha/ -^^  t*"""*'  ^l-e  hod. 
h"e  heard  him  from  l.er  oom  IliT'''?'"-  ^'"^  """^ 
body  pressed  against  his  to  ml'.  ,  Vj'^''  "'  ''^  ^^  her 
"ying  now  had  mastered  him  i  ,d  ."'  'T'^'''  ''"'  ^he 
pushmg  with  her  hand  to  fo"  h  1.^7"/'^,  ""'^  ^^^>  her 
take  h.s  hand  and  hold  it  ""'-«"d  at  last  he  let  her 

•^Pel'e?l''"j'"fP"''">"ear. 
to  he':"ou1rk';  St'-lf  I  "'■  '\  '"«'•     I  ean't         - 
JO  wieked-so  eross  and  .sdfish""7v  ^  T'^'""     ^'^  »>-" 
'"  «<""«  '°  he  better,  Petef'-l  {^ ^^1^  -  "ften. 
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At  that  moment  tbejr  might  have  come  together  with  • 
reality,  an  honeity  that  no  after-eventa  could  have  ihaken. 
But  to  Peter  Clare  wa«  very  far  away.  He  wai  not  lo 
conieloui  of  her  ai  he  wai  of  thoae  preiencet  that  thronged 
the  houfc.  What  could  the  do  for  him  now?  Afterwardi 
perhaps.     But  now  it  was  Stephen — Stephen — Stephen — 

But  he  let  her  hold  his  hand  and  he  felt  her  hair  againil 
1  >  cheek,  and  at  last  he  put  hiw  arm  around  her  and  held 

'  dote  to  him,  and  she,  with  her  face  against  his,  went 
iast  asleep.  He  looked  down  at  her.  She  looked  so  young 
and  helpless  that  the  sight  of  her  leaning,  tired  and  beaten, 
against  him,  touched  him  and  he  picked  her  up,  carried  hei 
into  her  room  and  laid  her  on  her  bed. 

How  light  ^nd  tiny  she  was! 

He  was  conscious  of  his  own  immense  fatigue.  Mitchell 
had  told  him  that  he  would  wake  him ;  good  fellow,  Mitchell ! 
He  lay  down  on  the  bed  in  his  dressing-room  and  was  in- 
stantly asleep. 

He  was  outside  Scar?  House.  He  was  mother-naked  and 
the  howling  wind  and  rain  buffeted  his  body  and  the  stones 
cut  his  feet.  The  windows  of  the  house  were  dark  and 
barred.  He  could  just  reach  the  lower  windows  with  his 
bands  if  he  stood  on  tiptoe. 

He  tapped  again  anr!  again. 

He  was  tired,  exhausted.  He  had  come  a  lung,  long  way 
and  the  rain  hurt  his  bare  flesh.  At  last  a  candle  shone 
dimly  behind  the  dark  window.  Some  one  was  there,  and 
instcntly  at  the  moment  of  his  realising  that  aid  had  come 
he  was  conscious  also  that  he  must,  on  all  accounts,  refuse 
it.  He  knew  that  if  he  entered  the  house  Stephen  would 
die.  It  depended  on  him  to  save  Stephen.  He  turned  to 
flee  but  his  father  had  unbarred  the  door  and  wis  drawing 
him  ir4.  He  struggled,  he  cried  out,  he  fought,  but  his 
father  was  stronger  than  he.  He  was  on  the  threshold — 
he  could  see  through  the  dark  ill-smelling  hall  to  the  door 
beyond.  His  father's  hand  fastened  on  ,iis  arm  like  a 
vice.  His  body  was  bathed  in  sweat,  he  screamed  .  .  . 
and  woke  to  find  the  room  dim  in  the  morning  light  and 
Mitchell  shaking  him  by  the  arm. 
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l«ndi„.do,„_t,,/^  ^4  Stephen.   b,d.     O"/  doctor  wm 

He  looked  down  on  wj  ,™   "f '"?  7'^;  •""iv. 
*«.  for  .„  ln.t^t!  p„l™d  wthl  '"'"iu*'"  "«'"  '«» 
ejM,  the  throat  •trig'^cd  P""'     ^^'  "'°»»''.  *»■« 

f"«'^X^«f%S'li:"„'  :„7»™t'  i""*;  '""^  "•"  '*• 

the  head  had  fallen  eentlv   .Wn-  T"'  P*'"'''"'''  'nd 

At  that  moment  oU^I\h^Z7\T^''l^  ">"  P'"°  '• 
«nce.  departed.     The  pa..«Ie.    tt""'  *'"  '"'"'''  ""=  P'«- 
«f'  wa,  no  lon^r  cold        *^  '  ""  '~™  ''"«'  f««J,  the 

bo/.'  gol,X.tco".!"  ^-^^  •''""'•     M-'^bell  .aid:  "The 

^rthaUhi7cSd':t^^^^^  '«»  hto.  «, 


that 


Mitchell   never 
'  Wonted  '  • 


ifterwardi. 
-I  wanted 


forgot: 
him  so.' 


«gony 


CHAPTER  XII 
A  WOMAN  CALLED  ROSE  BENNETT 


THE  days  that  followed  were  dead — dead  in  more  tha 
any  ordinary  sanse  of  the  word.  But  perhaps  it  wa 
Peter  who  was  dead.  He  moved,  ate,  drank,  even  wrote  hi 
reviews,  slept — he  thanked  gravely  all  those  who  offerc 
him  condolences — wrote  letters  in  answer  to  kind  friendi 

..."  Dear  S It  was  just  like  you  to  write  so  kindl 

and  sympathetically.  .  .  ."  And  all  this  time  he  was  will 
out  any  kind  of  emotion.  He  was  aware  that  there  was  some 
thing  in  the  back  of  his  brain  that,  were  it  once  called  upo 
to  awake,  might  stir  him  into  life  again.  What  it  woul 
tell  him  he  did  not  know,  something  about  love,  somethin 
intensely  sorrowful,  something  that  had  occurred  very  prot 
ably  to  himself.  He  did  not  want  to  live — to  think,  to  fee 
Thinking  meant  pain,  meant  a  sudden  penetrating  into  tha 
room  shrouded  now  by  heavy,  black  curtains  but  containinf 
were  those  curtains  drawn,  some  great,  phantasmal  horroi 

He  was  ^imly  aware  that  the  people  about  him  wer 
frightened.  Clare,  Bobby  Galleon,  Cardillac.  He  knei 
that  they  would  be  glad  for  him  to  draw  those  curtain 
aside  and  penetrate  into  that  farther  room.  That  was  ur 
kind  of  them.  He  had  no  other  emotion  but  that  it  wa 
unkind  of  them.  Beyond  that  unkindness,  tliey  did  nc 
exist. 

He  was  thinner.  His  shoulders  seemed  to  pierce  sharp! 
his  clothes;  his  cheeks  wore  white  and  hollow,  there  wer 
dark  lines  beneath  his  eyes,  dark,  grey  patches.  His  leg 
were  not  so  straight,  nor  so  strong.  Moreover  his  eye 
were  as  though  they  were  covered  with  a  film.  Seeinj 
everything  they  yet  saw  nothing  at  all.  They  passci 
througli  the  world  and  were  confronted  by  the  heavy,  veilinj 
curtains.  .  .  . 

This  condition  lasted  for  many  days.  Of  all  about  hie 
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f^r^S^^-  ^ -^"--   Bob.,  Z 

tenderness  tl,at  i,ad  both  t^nZJ^^'^i  '"'  '"'"   »^"'  « 
thai,  the  death  of  this  chilH  -     I'j  """""«  ■"ore  trajrie 

It  filled  hi„,  with  an xet;  fo/th:  Ir"'"^  ''"^'^  — ^ 
depth  that  only  so  simpi  and  ,«,"'"'  "  '"tensified  to  a 
h's  eould  feel.ithe  love  that  he  h,d,'"""'^''   ''''"■■'^■'"  «» 

He  was  with  him  during  these  f,  ■''  ''"''  ^"^  ''^■'<-'- 

for    he  relief  to  come.     ^  ''^^'^  continually,  waiting 

it  s  got  to  come  soon,"  he  siif]    ■•       *i.    , 
At  last  it  came.  ^'      •"■  ""^  boy '11  go  mad  " 

Srtr;a---»-^^-^^r5^sri=c::^ 
-"9^:^:iK:!r-t::it:  r  v-^^d  him  he 

the   shoulders    were^thelr"".    ''!,''   "°"""S   '"   their   LJe 
old   man.  ^""  *'"=   ^""''^y  drooping   shoulders   of   an 

"Can  you  see,  Peter.'" 

Bobby  goTun  afd""'''  T  ""=  ''^''t  if  you  like  " 
Peter's^fafe  ;uL   t  ir^sh  '"  '^' •"'"'^-     ^""^  "^-k  behind 

Another  showef-  '  The      Ztt":  """'"<=• 
more  swiftly,   fell   with  gemle    „.f»  '"  '''"/''^  ^^^P^  then 
down  the  window.     It  was  the  o'nlf         '^«   ^"^"'   "P   and 

Slepko.!    sWph,„r'.""-    "  ™  «k"  Ui.1  H.1  „,,,„ 
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walking — as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Ordeal — on  red- 
hot  iron,  every  step  an  agony.  Always  there  was  something 
to  remind  him!  He  could  go  nowhere,  see  nobody,  summon 
no  kind  of  recollection  out  of  tlie  past  without  this  coming 
to  him.  There  were  a  thousand  things  that  Stephen  had 
done,  that  he,  Peter,  had  never  noticed  at  the  time.  He 
was  haunted  now  with  regrets,  he  had  not  made  enough  o£ 
him  whilst  he  was  there !  Ah !  had  he  only  known  that  the 
time  was  to  be  so  short!  How  he  would  have  spent  those 
precious,  precious  moments !  It  was  as  though  he  had  flung 
away,  wilfully,  possessions  of  the  'utmost  price — cast  them 
off  as  though  it  had  been  his  very  intention  to  feel,  after- 
wards, this  burning  regret.  The  things  in  the  nursery  were 
packed  away,  but  there  remained  the  room,  the  frieze  with 
the  dragons  and  princesses,  the  fire-place,  the  high  broad 
window.  Again  and  again  he  saw  babies  in  the  streets, 
in  the  parks  and  fancied  that  Stephen  had  come  back 
again. 

The  thing  had  happened  to  him  so  swiftly  that,  behind 
reason,  there  lurked  the  thought  that  perhaps,  with  equal 
suddenness,  Stephen  would  be  restored.  To  come  back  one 
afternoon  and  to  find  him  there!  To  find  him  lying  there 
on  his  back  in  his  cot  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  to  find  him 
labouring  unsteadily  on  his  feet,  clinging  to  the  sides  of 
his  bed  and  shouting — to  find  him  laughing  at  the  jumping 
waves  in  the  fire — to  find  him !  .  .  .  No,  never  to  be  found 
again — gone,  hopelessly,  cruelly,  for  no  reason,  for  no  one's 
good  or  benefit — simply  for  some  one's  sport. 

But,  strangely,  more  than  the  actual  Stephen  did  he 
miss  the  imaginary  future  Stephen  at  school,  hero  of  a 
thousand  games,  winner  of  a  thousand  prizes,  the  Stephen 
grown  up,  famous  already  at  so  young  an  age,  loved  by  men 
and  women,  handsome,  good.  .  .  .  Oh!  the  folly  of  it!  No 
human  being  could  carry  all  the  glories  that  Peter  had  de- 
signed for  his  son — no  human  being,  then  how  much  less  a 
Westcott.  It  might  be  best  after  all,  young  Stephen  liad 
been  spared.  Until  every  stone  of  &?aw  House  was  levi ! 
with  the  ground  no  Westcott  could  be  termed  safe — perhaps 
■ot  then. 

Now  he  realised  how  huge  a  place  in  bin  heart  the  boy 
had  filled  dimly,  because  as  yet  he  refused  to  bring  it  to 
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man.  It  was  odd  thTste^JZ  ??'""'  "  ^"^  '""^'y 
younger  should  hav^S  J  t-  ""'  ^"^P'"="  "'^ 
to  find  the  real  inside  of  him-thev  ton  ^7°"",'"  his  life 
Monogue.  But,  otherwisHot  BohK  '  '"'IP'^'"''''?''  Norah 
Galleon,  nor  M^  ZantHor  Ckre   ^'  ""'  ^"^'  ""'  A"=«= 

Now1ha?s^ph";wttonfhetd"  cf  "  ''''''"  ''^''^^^ 
—face  to  face  as  thev  ifn^n         u    ^^^'^  '^'^'"^  f«<=«  *«  face 

year  of  their  mar-,  a 'e      Thll"  ^'"  """^  "'^'  «"*  '■aPPy 
and  now!    '  ""'   "K""     ^'"'' «"' year  of  their  marriage- 


With  teeth  still  clenched  he  set  him.plf  t„  u  -u 
house  again.  Clare  was  verv  o.  •  »  j  ,'°  ^"'^^  "P  ^is 
those  fifst  weeks  He,  ZIT  "".'^  .''"'^"issive  during 
appealing  i„  its  deep  black  sh.*"'  °°''"*  '^^'P'^^'  «"^ 
ever  been  in  her  iffe  Sj^f  %?;  P'^"  ^'  *h-  she  had 
Westcott,  she  feels  the  losVnf  u     7^1  '^"*'      P"""-   M"- 

thought  him  callous.     "  Mr   Westcot't  /"''"f /"""=  P<^''P'« 
of  the  child.     Now  I  reallv  Z^         t  ^T^^  '"  ^e  so  fond 

him."     Bobby  waTtLTnJ'p^r  i'^tV^ToHd"  f  f""' 
how  Peter  suiTered.  ^"="01  m  tr     -rorld  who  knew 

Clare  was,  indeed,  after  a  time    rei«,.«.^      d  . 
all,  seemed  not  to  mind      DiH  h       '^^f""'^^-     Peter,  after 
so  often  glum  and  sTlent  thft  lall  «"y''""g?     He  was 

herself  had  been  Sten^  on  tL^^  •T/''"u* '<="•     ^^"^ 
had  died.     She  had  nrohlM,        ""at  n.ght  when  the  baby 

more  genuine  emo^fon^haflT/r  '"  '^  '''''  '''''  » 
by  Peter-s  side  and  went  tn«l  r"  ''^'"  '^'  "^elt 

qnite  ready  to  feel  That  1  f"^  '"  •''"  """'■  ^^"^  *«" 
allow  her.  ^  But  no  Hp  ,  J'  "^^'^  '^""''^  P^ter  but 
expected  no  one  X  toshorlrfoTf "  """'''"  -<^ 
share  it  but  in  her  heart  of  h^.r^f^'i  ,  '"'"''*'  """^y  ^ 
i>om  her  this  emoti::;\ ItmrsJ"'^ 'sKd  "/"^'''^F 
bab.-of  course  she  bad  loved^r•  B.^shtlaHw^^ 
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known  that  something  would  happen  to  it — always.  H 
Peter  would  insist  on  having  tliose  horrid  Cornishmen.  .  .  . 
At  heart  she  connected  tliat  dreadful  day  when  tliose  horri- 
ble men  had  played  about  in  the  nursery  with  baby's  death. 
Of  course  it  was  enough  to  kill  any  baby. 

So,  ultimately,  it  all  came  back  to  Peter's  fault.  Clare 
found  real  satisfaction  in  the  thought.  Meanwhile  she  em- 
phatically stated  her  desire  to  be  happy  again. 

She  stated  it  always  in  Peter's  absence,  feeling  that  he 
would,  in  no  way,  understand  her.  "  It  can't  help  poor  dear 
little  Stephen  that  we  should  go  on  being  mclanclioly  and 
doing  nothing.     That's  only  morbid,  isn't  it,  mother?" 

Mrs.  Eossiter  entirely  agreed,  as  indeed  she  always 
agreed  with  anything  tliat  Clare  suggested. 

"  The  dear  thing  does  look  lovely  in  black,  though,"  she 
confided  to  Mrs.  Galleon.  "  Mr.  Cardillac  couldn't  take 
his  eyes  ofl"  her  yesterday  at  luncheon." 

Mrs.  Eossiter  and  Jerry  Cardillac  had,  during  the  last 
year,  become  the  very  best  of  friends.  Peter  was  glad  to 
see  that  it  was  so.  Peter  couldn't  pretend  to  care  very 
deeply  about  his  mother-in-law,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  do 
her  all  the  good  in  the  world  tn  see  something  of  old  Cards. 
It  would  broaden  her  understanding,  give  her  perhaps  some 
of  that  charity  towards  the  whole  world  that  was  one  of 
Cards'  most  charming  features.  Cavds,  in  fact,  had  been 
so  much  in  the  house  lately  that  he  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  family.  No  one  could  have  been  more  tender,  more 
sympathetic,  more  exactly  right  about  young  Stephen's 
death.  He  had  become,  during  those  weeks  almost  a  neces- 
sity. He  seemed  to  have  no  particular  interest  of  his  own 
in  life.  He  dressed  very  perfectly,  he  went  to  a  number 
of  parties,  he  had  delightful  little  gatherings  in  his  own 
fiat,  but,  with  it  all,  he  was  something  more — a  great  deal 
more — than  the  mere  society  idler.  'There  was  a  hint  at 
possible  wildness,  an  almost  sinister  suggestion  of  possible 
lawlessness  that  made  him  infinitely  attractive.  He  was 
such  good  company  and  yet  one  felt  that  one  didn't  know 
nearly  the  whole  of  him. 

To  Peter  he  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world, 
to  Clare  he  was  rapidly  becoming  so — no  wonder  then  that 
the  Eoundabout  saw  him  so  often. 
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ue,    .■.omittluiie   that    obscnrcH    ^.i.f„:„      i  •     .       i'""Ks  a  iit- 
anVJnng   more    definite       Tl,  u         l'^'"^''    '""   '•^■''^'•'■•y 

cold,  stfnv  e  es  hu^f  a  uZ  ^T""^  ,'"""'■''   «-   definite, 

out  the  fire.  ""^"^""^e  merely  a  black  slindow  putting 

She  was  in  the  Roundabout  now  all  the  Hm,.      M 

court  of  law  "  *°  '''''"  ''"""'^"ons   before  a 

was  on  a  swift  road  to  being  a   "  I'erfert      e^fl  "" 

Indeed,    allow    Mrs.    Rossifer   f„.„   !„'"?.''• 


-  Rossiter   two 

peace  and  quiet,  she,  sitting  like  the 


consecutive    hours    of 
personification  of  the 
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English  climate,  alone  before  lier  fire,  and  she  could  make 
any  one  into  anything — once  made  so  they  remained. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  lier  that  poor  Peter  was,  during 
these  weeks,  the  most  subdued  and  gently  courteous  of 
husbands — that  was  as  it  might  be  (a  favourite  phrase  of 
hers).  She  knew  him  .  .  .  and,  so  knowing,  waited  for 
the  inevitable  end. 

But  the  more  certain  she  was  of  his  villainous  possibili- 
ties the  more  placid  she  became.  She  spread  her  placidity 
over  everything.  It  lay,  like  an  invisible  glue,  upon  every- 
thing in  the  Roundabout — you  could  feel  it  on  the  door- 
handles, as  you  feel  the  jammy  reminiscences  of  incautious 
servant-maids.  Peter  felt  it  but  did  not  know  vhat  it  was 
that  he  had  to  deal  with. 

He  had  determined,  when  the  sharpest  shock  of  Stephen's 
death  had  passed,  and  he  was  able  to  think  of  other  things, 
that  the  supremely  important  thing  for  him  now  to  do  was 
lo  get  back  to  his  old  relations  with  Clare.  There  was,  he 
grimly  reflected,  "  Mortimer  Stant "  to  be  finished  within  a 
month  or  two  and  he  knew,  perfectly  well,  with  the  as- 
surance of  past  experience  that  whilst  Clare  held  the  stage, 
Mortimer  had  the  poorest  of  chances — nevertheless  Clare 
was,  at  this  moment,  the  thing  to  struggle  for. 

He  must  get  her  back — he  mutt  get  her  back. 

Behind  iis  brain,  all  this  time,  was  the  horror  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  world  and  of  what  he  might  do — then. 

To  get  Clare  back  he  must  have  the  assistance  of  two 
people — Mrs.  Rossiter  and  Cards. 

It  was  at  this  point  tha':  lie  perceived  Mrs.  Rossitcr's 
placidity. 

He  could  not  get  at  her  at  all — he  could  not  get  near  her. 
He  tried  in  every  way,  during  these  weeks,  to  please  her. 
She  apparently  noticed  nothing.  He  could  force  no  direct 
opinion  about  anything  from  her  and  yet  he  was  conscious 
of  opposition.  He  was  conscious  of  opposition,  increas- 
ingly, every  day. 

"  I  believe  she  wants  Clare  to  hate  me,"  he  suddenly 
revealed  to  himself,  and,  with  that,  all  hope  of  her  as  an 
ally  vanished. 

Then  he  hated  her — he  hated  her  more  bitterly  every 
day. 
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At  luncheon  for  instance:  "Peter  dwr    !f  »     u  t. 
nice  thing  for  vou  and  ri«,.  f  !    5,.     '  ''  '^""''^   ^  » 

the  Carfax  this  aftr,n^„      v  *°  '°  *"""  ^"""'^  View  at 
have  you"'  '"'"~"-     ^""^^  ""«•««  *»  do,  Clare, 

tha!t\\rcnttd'Vlf  ^'  ^'''^  ^'"'^  --'-«1 
no   thought  of  PeS;   n„     ''"'='"  ^"'f"  """  Clare  had  had 

would  vfry  r^tLTZT^f  "l^^-r  *"«'  -  '»>« 

_^  I  m  afraid-"  Peter  would  begin.      ' 

^Peters  too  engaged  to  take  you,  Clare  dear  " 

trouble/ /eter."  '"'"  "  "^'^"y"  ''^'"^^  ^  take  any 

_^J' If  you'd  let  me  know  earlier,  Clare,  that  you  wanted 

v.od"-nfv°er'dT  to"  b'ieak'™'  ""'  ^°""'^^  ""''  ^^'^     " 
cfarT     -Tn''"  *°  to-^^'ow  afternoon,  Clare." 

it'f'i?^.oin^;:u^^wrtH«^gZj^"  ^™  •^-  --  -^'e- 

.^f U:tThe  I'et!- JkfLs^A'  it'Tet:r'^'  N^-V 
the  last  one  didn't  quite— ■*         """'«,  reterf     Natutally 

c£S     '-^^i\'±"f  ;■"  'Ij-I-  tK.  engagement" 

Mr^;s/iLr.j»SnrAtrLS  s:? 

«rfy  intimacy  .ust  be  restored  1 1 'ftacrthaH:  w« 
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willing  on  his  side  to  do  nnything  to  bring  it  back  sferat 
to  liim  reason  enough  for  its  restoration.  That  the  wlio 
matter  was  coni|HiS('d  of  tlie  most  delicate  and  intric»< 
threads  never  occurred  to  him  for  an  instant.  Clare  ho 
loved  him  once.  Clare  would  love  him  again — ond 
sooner  it  happened  the  better  for  him. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.   Rossitcr  being  enemy  rather  than 
there  remained  Cards. 

But  Cards  was  strange.  Peter  could  never  claim  to  hai 
been  intimate  with  him — their  relationship  had  been  foiindt 
on  an  inequality,  on  a  recognition  from  Peter  of  Cards'  si 
periority.  Cards  had  always  laughed  at  Peter,  alwa; 
patronised  him.  But  now,  althougii  Cards  had  been  in  tl 
place  so  much  of  late,  the  distance  seemed  farther  tho 
sver   before. 

Cards  was  as  kind  as  he  could  be — always  in  good  spi 
.ts,  always  ready  to  do  anything,  but  Peter  noticed  that 
was  only  when  Clare  wa":  present  that  Cards  changed  fro 
jest  to  earnest.  "  He  thinks  Clare  worth  talking  to  s 
riously.  ...  I  suppose  it's  because  he  was  at  Dawson 
.  .  .  but  after  all  I'm  not  an  imbecile." 

This  attitude  of  Cards  was  in  fact  as  vague  and  nebuloi 
as  all  the  other  things  that  seemed  now  to  stand  betwee 
Peter  and  Clare. 

Peter  tried  to  talk  to  Cards — he  was  always  preventf 
— held  off  with  a  laughing  hand. 

"What's  the  matter  with  me?"  thought  Peter.  "  VVh 
have  I  done?     It's  like  being  out  in  a  fog." 

At  last  one  evening,  after  dinner,  when  Clare  and  Mr 
Eossiter  had   gone  upstairs   he  demanded   an   answer. 

"  Look  here.  Cards,  what  have  I  done  ?  You  prof ei 
to  be  a  friend  of  mine.  Tell  me  what  crime  I've  con 
mitted?  " 

Cards'  eyes  had  been  laughing.  Suddenly  he  was  s 
rious.     His  dark,  clean-cui  face  was  stern,  almost  accusin. 

"  Profess,  Peter  ?     I  hope  you  don't  doubt  it  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not.  You  know  you're  the  bes*  frieti 
I've   got.     Tell  me — what  have  I   done  ?  " 

"Done?" 

"  Yes — ^you  and  Clare  and  her  mother — all  of  you  kee 
me  at  arms'  length — why?" 
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1'  P°  y°"  "?"y  *»"*  a  straight  t.ilkinit?  " 
<-'i   course.  " 

••  U•^'!'  ^r"  '"".'"?"■  "  '"-'  "'•'^•'J'  h"  voice  a  little  harder 

her—-  ^"    ""=    happiness   you    can    give 

"Well?" 

"Well,  you  don't  seem  to  see  thnt     nf  „ 
Stephen's  death—"  "^  '°""«  yung 

••of  alJ'rILht""'-'";"   ^'='"'V°'^-  -as  harder  again, 
knew  so  little  about    he  cruelty  of  °ife*    I'  "  {T"f'  "'" 

out  of  ^^^'i::-^:x;^::^:^:z^^>  -e  her 

iou  dont  understand,"  muttered  Peter    l,;.  i 

ShJ'"  '''  *'--«"'  *"-  ^'■e'd'::'airyti'nd'ed  Si^^hS 

stood   her,   how   M tt  e   vnn'  "^  ''"'*'  y""  vc  under- 

ways  bee^  ^Tloo^:  ^d  dr:'„11""^'-     '■-■-  ^'- 
All  right,  Cards— that'll  do." 

cyc^td'-a^fatld.'™-  '"^  '^'^'^^  ''"  -"*'-  -"'"«>  his 

goii-rto  gei  it  "Wvc'iro'j  "!"=',  '"'  \'  ""'  "'-  •™"'- 
all  J..ur  life  you've  Veen  .fi''^'  ^"'"  ,«'"""'>'  ^•"'  ■""^^'id 
of  yourself  ;-d  the  toks'fou  w"  """-"'«--"  """'-'« 
then  when  they  cM  c^^e^h^,::::.,^'''"!'''  7'?  ?"'' 
^ou  oughtn't  to  have  marred  at  all  v.;""''  ^""^  '''"'"'«• 
«ed  Clare  at  all-your  treatment  of fc'"  """  '='""''^- 
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Peter  itood  up,  his  face  white,  so  that  his  eyes  and  th< 
lines  of  his  mouth  si.'iwcd  blacit  in  tlie  shadow. 

"  Clear  out — I've  hiard  enough." 

"Oh!  that's  just  like  you — ask  me  for  my  opinion  one 
then  lose  your  temper  over  it.  Really,  Peter,  you're  llk< 
a  boy  of  ten — ^you  don't  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  grown-uj 


person. 

Peter's  voice  shook. 


clear  out   or   I'll  d( 


'  Clear   out- 
for  you — get  out  of  my  house — " 

"  Certainly." 

Cards  opened  the  door  and  was  gone.  Peter  heard  hin 
hesitate  for  a  moment  in  the  hall,  get  his  hat  and  coat  anc 
then  close  the  hall-door  after  him. 

The  house  was  suddenly  silent.  Peter  stood,  his  hand; 
clenched.     Then  he  went  out  into  the  liall. 

He  heard  Mrs.  Rossiter's  voice  from  above — "  Aren't  yoi 
two  men  ever  coming  up  ?  " 

"  Jerry's  gone." 

"Gone?" 

"  Yes — ^we've  had  a  row." 

Mrs.  Rossiter  made  no  reply.  He  heard  the  drawing 
room  door  close.  Then  he,  too,  took  his  coat  and  hat  am 
went  out. 


The  night  was  cool  ond  sweet  with  a  great  silver  haz 
of  stars  above  the  sharply  outlined  roofs  and  chimneys 
The  golden  mist  from  the  streets  met  the  night  air  an 
mingled  with  it. 

Peter  walked  furiously,  without  thinking  of  directior 
Some  clock  struck  half-past  nine.  His  temper  fade 
swiftly,  leaving  him  cold,  miserable,  regretful.  There  wer 
his  damnable  temper  again,  surging  up  suddenly  so  hot  an 
fierce  that  it  had  control  of  him  almost  before  he  knc 
that  it  was  there.  How  like  him,  too!  Now  when  thinp 
were  bad  enough,  when  he  must  bend  all  his  energies  t 
bringing  peace  back  into  the  house  again,  he  must  need 
go  and  quarrel  with  the  best  friend  he  had  in  the  work 
He  had  never  quarrelled  with  Cards  before,  never  had  thei 
been  the  slightest  word  between  them,  and  now  he  had  ii 
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•ultcd   him  10  that,  proUbly,  he  would  n.vcr  come  into 
tbeir  liousc  again. 

1  A"^.^'^'''"'lhi»  immediate  repentance  at  the  quarrel  there 
also  bit  into  hia  heart  the  knov^ledge  that  there  was  truth 
in  tlie  accusation  that  Cardillac  had  flung  at  him.  He  had 
been  morbid,  he  had  been  selfish.  Absorbed  by  his  own 
griet  at  Stephens  loss  he  had  given  no  thought  to  any  one 
else.  He  had  expected  Clare  to  be  lilce  himself,  had  made 
no  al^wance  for  diff-erences  of  temperament,  had.  . 
Poor  Peter  had  never  before  known  an  hour  of  such  mis- 
erable self-condemnation.  Had  he  known  where  to  find  him 
he  would  have  gone  that  very  instant  to  beg  Cards'  par- 

Now,  in  comparison  with  his  own  black  deeds,  Mrs.  Hos- 
siter  seemed  an  angel.  He  should  show  her  in  the  future 
that  he  could  mend  his  ways.  Clare  should  make  no  further 
complaint  of  hitn.  He  found  himself  in  Leicester  Square 
and  still  wrapt  in  his  own  miserable  thoughU  went  into 
the  tmpire.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  Promenade 
wondering  that  so  many  people  could  tike  the  world  so 
hghUy.  Very  far  away  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress 
was  singing  u  songf-his  mouth  could  be  seen  to  open 
and  shut,  sometimes  his  arms  moved— no  sound  could  b« 
leard. 

The  Promenade  was  packed.  Up  and  down  ladies  in 
enormous  hate  walked  languidly.  They  all  wore  c.uches 
that  were  gorgeous  and  a  little  soiled.  They  walked  for 
the  most  part  in  couples  and  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in 
conversation,  but  every  now  and  again  they  smiled  mechan- 
ically, recognised  a  friend  or  saw  somebody  who  was  likely 
very  shortly  to  become  one. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise.  There  were  numbers 
ot  men— old  gentlemen  who  were  there  because  they  had 
always  been  there,  young  gentlemen  who  were  there  be- 
cause they  had  never  been  there  before  and  a  few  gentle- 
man who  had  come  to  see  the  Ballet. 

The  lights  blazed,  the  heat  and  noise  steadily  accumu- 
Jated,  corks  were  popped  in  the  bar  behind,  promises  were 
broken  in  the  Prcienade  in  front,  and  soon  after  eleven, 
when  everything  had  bee  ic  so  uncomfortable  that  the  very 
lights  m  '■he  building  protested,  the  doors  were  opened  and 
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iml  *|'°'=  ^"''W'  «"«!  Squeak  wn.  flung  out  into  the  co, 
snd  utarlit  improprieties  of  Leicester  Square. 

Peter  could  not  l.ave  told  you  if  l.e  had  been  asked,  tl.n 

bui  ding  cloie  at  hand  where  there  were  rows  of  little  roun 
tables  and  numbers  of  little  round  waiters 

.n^l"  ""  ^T"  "J  !'■"  ""'  ''*'''^'  """  «''^""ed  to  hit, 
and  it  wj.  not  until  he  Imiked  round  about  him  that  h 
discovered  that  a  lady  in  «  huge  black  Imt  was  sittinR  sn.il 
ing  opposite  hiui  Her  checks  were  routed,  lier  gloves  wer, 
soiled  and  her  hair  looked  ns  though  it  might  fall  into  , 
thousand  pieces  at  the  slightest  provoeuti.m,  but  her  eve 
were  pathetic  and  tired.     They  didn't  l^eiong  to  her  face.' 

Hullo,  dew,  let  s  have  a  drink,     llavciit  had  a  drinl 
to-nignt. 

He   asked   her   what  she   would    like   and   she   told    him 
She  studied   him  carefully  for  quite  a  long  time 

Down  on  your  luck,  old  chum.>"  she  said  at  last 
__  Ics,  I  am,     Peter  said,  "  a  bit  depressed." 
1   knovv.     I'm   often   that    way   mvself.     We      .'      ■   eb 
It.     Come  home  and  have  a  bit  of  sujipcr.     That'll  cheer 

"  No,  thanks,"  said    Peter  politely.     "  I   „,ust  get  back 
to  my  own  place  in  a  minute." 

another  drink  if  you  don't  very  much  mind." 

J\7Z  *''"'' '"^  *1»  <"d"i"«  ""Other  drink  that  he  came 
out  of  his  own  thoughts  and  considered  her. 

"That's  right,"  she  said  smihng,  "have  a  good  look 
My  name  s  Hose  Bennett.  Here's  my  card.  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  come  and  have  tea  with  me  one  day  " 

She  gave  him  a  very  dirty  card  on   which  was  written 
Miss   Rose  Bennett,  4  Annton  Street,  Portland  Place"' 
\oure  Cornish,"  he  suddenly  said,  looking  at  her.' 

Sd  "'"""   ^",f'»i'^    Pet"   triumphantly,    "the   way   you 
rolled  your  rs —  .'.>"" 

"Well,  chuck  it,  dear."  said   .Miss   Bennett,  "and  let's 
talk  sense.     ^^  hat's  Cornwall  got  to  do  with  us  anyhow?'' 
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.  It  s  funnv  talking  of  Cornwall,"  sl„   s.ml  it  l-.st      "  V 
chucky.     I  enjoy  mv  life-have  a  iollv  ti^„  1       Ti  j    ' 

He  paid  for  the  drinks  and  got  a  hansom. 

sudden   beating  of     he  heart  tha^'^h""     "  """'f''J   "■'"•  " 
looking  at   hi,f  fron,  the  doorwav  of  a''7"Tr'   ^''""'^'"•■•^ 

rr.^rt^heLrE- r-^r 

denly   conseions  o^  poor    M  ,     Benn  1r     '"  """''"   '','"'    '""'- 
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When  the  hansom  stopped  at  last  he  got  down,  helpet 
her  out  and  for  a  moment  longer  held  her  hand. 

"  We're  both  pretty  unhappy,"  he  said.  "  Things  havt 
been  going  wrong  with  me  too.  But  think  of  Cornwal 
sometimes   and   remember   there's   some   one   else   thinking 

"7,°"l","  *'"""y  ^'^'"  ^^^  '«''''  l'«''''°«  at  Wm,  "  senti 
mental,  I  rfon't  think!" 

^  But  it  was  her  eyes— tired  and  regretful  that  said  good 

She  let  herself  in  and  the  door  closed  behind  her. 
He  turned  and  walked  the  streets;  it  was  three  o'clock 
before  he  reached  his  home. 
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CHAPTER    vllt 
"MORTIMER  SiAN'T" 


N  mJ  T.'"'"*;  P^t"  ^ent  round  to  Cardillac's  flat  and 
iith  Tt  f  ''P'''°8'<=»-  CardiUac  accepted  them  at  once 
with  the  frankest  expressions  of  friendship  ' 

angry-and  then  we  both  said  more  than  we  meant."   * 
..ave^^en':^,find' Sid  ^"  Te  7t";,r'1  "f '^  ,  ' 

r^siLSa^^^rsSJ^ri-^-^S' 

be     "He^aY''  ""^  ''S'  '''"."^  P'ccadill/w^as  ";  the  very 
M  th^  d^n^  ?'T'  ^?"  !'""'«''''  ^""^'^  '"  handsome.  ^ 
"Get  in  Tat.  f\      P"*  '^  ^""^  ""  '''=*"''  shoulder. 
..n^  ?..     ^  *'"'  ™orning,  Peter  .>  " 
„  Y^y-      said  Peter,  turning  round. 

Oh   nothing,"  Cards  regarded  him,  smiling      "  m  ,re 

quar^  1   buf  u   had"*"  ".".'  f  "^  ™«''e  any  allusion  to  the 
"Vr  Dut   It   had    nevertheless,   Peter   felt    mn,1»   ,„ 

.ha«o„  all  the  more  difficult.     Mrs!' RosSr  not  s    mTd 
el    f^i\:"   dT  i^'^'T^  ^'"^"'^'^'^  t"  Cardillac  that  "he 

ht;id^tot£i?kr;^  K-iSet't^r  '-^ 

.hIT  7^r™  «"  ™Ph'ed  atmosphere  of  alliance  in  the 
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It  was  obvious  indeed  now  that  Mrs.  Rossiter  was,  never 
again,  under  any  terms,  to  be  won  over.  She  had  decided 
in  her  own  slow  mind  that  Peter  was  an  objectionable  per- 
son, that  he  neglected  his  wife,  quarrelled  with  his  best 
friends  and  refused  to  fulfil  the  career  that  he  had  prom- 
ised to  fulfil.  She  saw  herself  now  in  the  role  of  pro- 
tectress of  her  daughter,  and  that  role  she  would  play  to  the 
very  eml.  Clare  must,  at  all  costs,  be  happy  and,  in  spite 
l£  her  odious  husband,  happy  she  sliould  be. 

Peter  discerned  Mrs.  Rossiter's  state  of  mind  on  the 
whole  clearly  enough,  but  with  regard  to  Clare  he  was  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  He  devoted  his  days  now  to  her  serv- 
ice. He  studied  her  every  want,  was  ready  to  abandon  his 
work  at  any  moment  to  be  with  her,  and  was  careful  also 
to  avoid  too  great  a  pestering  of  her  with  attentions. 

"  I  know  women  hate  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  if  you 
go  down  on  your  knees  to  them  and  hang  around  them  they 
simply  can't  stand  it.     I  won't  show  her  that  I  care." 

And  he  cared,  poor  fellow,  as  he  had  never  cared  for  hei 
before  during  their  married  life,  'i  lie  love  that  he  had  had 
for  Stephen  he  would  now  give  to  Stephen's  mother  would 
she  but  let  him. 

But  it  was  a  difficult  business.  When  Mrs.  Rossiter  was 
present  he  could  do  nothing  right.  If  he  were  silent  she 
would  talk  to  Clare  about  people  being  morose ;  and  what  o 
pity  it  was  that  some  people  didn't  think  of  other  people 
a  little  instead  of  being  miserable  about  things  for  which 
they  had  nobody  to  thank  but  themselves,  and  if  he  tried 
to  be  light-hearted  and  amusing  Mrs.  Rossiter  bore  with  his 
humour  in  so  patient  and  self-denying  a  spirit  that  his  ef- 
forts failed  lamentably  and  only  made  the  situation  worse 
than  it  had  been  before. 

Clare  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  in  her  mother's  hands; 
she  put  her  mother's  large  flat  body  between  herself  and 
Peter  and,  through  that,  they  were  compelled  to  talk. 

Peter  also  knew  now  that  Clare  was  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable in  his  presence — it  was  almost  as  though  she  had 
something  to  conceal.  On  several  occasions  he  had  noticed 
that  his  sudden  entrance  into  a  room  had  confused  her; 
once  he  had  caught  her  hurriedly  pushing  a  letter  out  of 
sight.     She  was   now  strangely  timid  when  he  was  there; 
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sometimes  w^h  a  sudden  furious  bo.ting  of  flie  heart  I.t 
fanoud  tlu..t  sl>e  was  coming  baek  to  liim  ajjain  because 
she  would  make  litt  e  half  movements  towards  him  and  then 
draw  back.     Once  lie  found  her  crying 

The  impulse  to  beg  her  to  conHde  in  him  was  almost 
stronger  than  he  could  resist,  and  yet  he  was  terrified  lest 
by  some  sudden  move  he  should  frighten  her  and  drive 
her  back  and  so  lose  the  little  ground  that  he  had  gained. 
The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  Mrs.  Rossiter  herself 
did  not  know  what  Clare's  trouble  was.  She,  of  course, 
put  It  all  down  to  Peter,  but  she  could  accuse  him  of  nothing 
specific.     Clare  had  not  confided  in  her. 

Did  Cards  know.?  Peter  sudddenly  asked  himself  with  a 
strange  pang  of  jealousy.  That  he  should  be  jealous  of 
Cards  the  most  splendid,  most  honourable  fellow  in  the 
world!  That,  of  course,  was  absurd.  And  yet  they  were 
together  so  often,  and  it  was  with  Jerry  Cardillae  alone  that 
Clare  seemed  now  at  ease. 

But  Peter  put  all  such  thoughts  at  once  away  from  him. 
^.H;/  l-^™  '•>">;  other  man  but  Cards  he  might  have  won- 
dered .  .but  he  would  trust  Cards  alone  with  his  wife 
in  the  wilderness  and  know  that  no  ill  could  come  of  it. 
With  other  women  Cards  might  have  few  scruples-Peter 
had  heard  such  stories— but  with  Peter's  wife    no 

vn,u?I"«t''7''""'  ""'^'f"'  ,P"'"'P'  ^^""^  '"'I  "ot  miss 
young  Stephen  more  than  they  knew!  Oh,  if  that  were 
he  reason  how  he  could  take  her  into  his  arms  and  comfort 
her  and  love  her!  Poor  little  Clare  .  .  .  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  show  liini  that  she  wanted  him 

Meanwhile  the  months  passed,  the  proofs  of  "  .Mortimer 
Mant  had  been  corrected  and  the  book  was  about  to  appear. 
To  Peter  now  everything  seemed  to  hang  upon  this  event. 
It  became  with  him,  during  the  weeks  before  its  appearance 
a  monomania.  If  this  book  were  a  success  why  then  Clare 
and  Mrs.  Rossiter  and  all  of  them  would  come  round  to 
h.m.  It  was  the  third  book  which  was  always  so  decisive, 
and  there  was  ground  to  recover  after  the  comparath-e  fail- 
ure of  the  second   novel.     As   he  corrected  the   proofs   he 

foZd  '^r.'^T'j'f  *'"•*  "  ^^'""'"'^'  S'-'  "  ^-"'t.  after  oil, 
ho„?  ;h  .  "  ambitious  of  him,  of  course,  to  write 

5bout  the  emotions  and  experiences  of  a  man  of  forty  and 
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ther    was  perhaps  rather  an  overloaded  and  crude  alter 

at  atmosphere,  but  there  was  life  in  the  book.     It  had 

thought,  more  swing  in  the  telling  of  it  than  the  other  i 

It  is  possible,  when  one  is  correcting  proofs  to  persm 

oneself  of  anything.     The  book  appeared   and  wfs,  fr 

the  first  moment,  loaded  with  mishap.     On  the  day  of  p, 

hcation  there  was  that  terrible  fire  at  the  Casino  theat? 

people  talked  of  nothing  else  for  a   fortnight.     Moreo 

by  an  unlucky  chance  young  Eondel's  novel,  "  The  Pre 

pice,      was   published   on   the   very  same   day,   and   as   t 

precipice  was  a  novel  one  and  there  were  no  less  than  thi 

young  ladies  prepared  to  fall  over  it  at  the  same  moment 

of  course  commanded  instant  attention.     It  was  incidenta 

Tf  chTracl^er  ""  "^""""^^^  '^"^«  "^  ^'yle  and  a  keen  ser 

But  Peter  was  now  in  a  fever  that  saw  an  enemy  rom 

ev^ry  corner,  jnje   English   News  Supplement  onfy  ga 

thor  of  Reuben  Hallard,'  depicting  agreeably  enough  tl 
amorous  adventures  of  a  stockbroker  of  middle-age."  1 
this  had  all  his  fine  dreams,  his  moments  of  exultation,  h 
fevered  inspiration  come!  He  searched  the  London  b^ol 
sellers  but  could  find  no  traces  of  "  Mortimer  Stant  "  at  ar 
ll  \^.^'l  P""'''''"^   toW   him   that   it   was   only   tl 

libraries  that  bought  any  fiction,  with  the  exception  o?  vo 
umes  by  certain  popular  authors-and  yet  he  Taw  at  the, 

?lrTts  writer.'"''"'  ^'"'^"   ""'"'"''"  '""'  '''^'^ 

The  reviews  came  in  slowly  and,  excepting  for  the  smallc 

provincial  papers,  treated  him  with  an  indifference  that  wa 

worse  than  neglect     "  This  interesting  novel  by  Mr   vVrs" 

•''p     r  u  P''=»/f"t  * '''=  "*■  '=°""''y  l'f<=  by  t'le  author  o 
Reuben  Hallard.'     Will  please  those  who  like  a  quiet  agree 
able  book  without  too  much  incident."  ^ 

One  London  weekly  review— a  paper  of  considerable  im 
portance— took  him  severely  to  task,  pointed  out  a  numbe: 
of  incoherences  of  fact,  commented  on  carelessness  of  styl< 
and  finally  advised  Mr.  Westeott,  "if  he  is  ever  to  write  a 
book  of  real  importance  to  work  with  greater  care  and  to 
be  less  easily  contented  with  a  superficial  facility." 
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But  wore,,  than  these  were  the  opinions  of  his  iriends 
Henry  Gal.  con  « as  indeed  gone,  but  there  were  a  few- 
wi.\^"rT'  '^"'■'''  ^'^^^'"'  ^^''"i"™  Trent,  Alfred  Hert- 
rh/btlS"  Vh?'  f"t  ?.-""«'"«  -te;est  in  hi"TrL 
^l  78'""'"K-  They  took  Ii.m  seriously  enough  to  tell  him 
the    truth     and   tell   him   the   truth    they   did      Dear  \l» 

tttt'wt^tS"';,  '7'  [° ""''  """'-'"'y «"''  -^  p"f'S 

thin«r''That"'bit^'t"fV'""^^  '"  "'  ^^'"  -i-r-ljendid 
Ms^  Mumps  Bui"f  :^''"  ^^'T'"^  ""'^  ""=  ^''"■''^'^■'  of 
ffrea  de^  of  r.n  fr  'f  *  '"'"«  '"g*^"'"-  There's  a 
great  deal  of  repetition.  It's  as  though  you'd  written  it 
with  your  mmd  on  something  else  all  the  time"  "  '* 

And  so  iie  had — oh'  so  he  iiif)  i     \vi.„i.  i  • 

beeause   his   mind   was   s^e"    to  wfnninrc  a"tekT  S 

What  to  do  when  all  the  thines  nf  lif^     ti,     i,    ^i 
nrry,  the  marriages  and   birth^"  „d  d^I^^^  i'n  be 
tween  h,m  and  his  work  so  that  he  eouW  s^I^eeTy  Z^t' 
so  many  things  obscured  the  wav      Pnnr  \l„.t-     ^  <     t     ' 
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He  had  seen  his  work,  in  his  dreams,  derided,  flouted 
misunderstood.  Tliat  was  the  way  with  most  good  work, 
but  what  he  liad  never  seen  was  its  acceptance  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  "  Pretty  Good,"  its  phice  given  it  beside  thai 
rising  and  falling  tide  of  fiction  that  covered  every  year  the 
greedy  rocks  of  the  circulating  libraries  and  ebbed  out  again 
leaving  no  trice  behind  it. 

Now,  after  the  failure  of  "  Mortimer  Stant "  for  the  first 
time,  this  awful  question — "  What  if,  after  all,  you  should 
be  an  Ordinary  Creature?  What  if  you  are  no  better  than 
that  army  who  fights  happily,  contentedly,  with  mediocrity 
for  its  daily  bread  and  butter.'  That  army,  upon  whose 
serried  ranks  you  have  perhaps,  unconsciously,  but  never- 
theless with  pity,  looked  down.>  .  .  .  What  if  you  are  never 
to  write  a  word  that  will  be  remembered,  never  even  to 
cause  a  decent  attention,  amongst  your  own  generation  ?  '* 

What  if  after  all  this  slir  and  fluster,  this  pain  and 
agony  and  striving,  there  should  be  nothing  exceptional 
about  Peter?     What  rock  to  stand  on  then? 

He  had  never,  perhaps,  analysed  his  feelings  about  it 
all.  He  had  certainly  ne\-er  thought  himself  an  excep- 
tional person  ...  but  always  in  his  heart  there  had  been 
that  belief  that,  one  day,  he  would  write  an  exceptional  book 

He  was  very  young,  not  yet  thirty,  but  he  had  had  his 
chance.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  these  weeks  following  the 
death  of  "  Mortimer  Stant,"  that  his  career  was  already  over. 
There  was  also  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  Just 
enough  to  live  on  with  the  reviewing  and  a  column  for  an 
American  paper  and  Clare's  income,  but  if  the  books  were 
all  of  them  to  fall  as  this  one  had  failed — why  then  it  wa.« 
a  dreary  future  for  them  both. 

In  fact  there  were  now,  at  his  feet,  pits  of  so  dismal  and 
impenetrable  a  blackness  that  he  refused  to  look  down,  but 
clung  rather  to  his  determination  to  make  all  things  right 
with  Clare  again,  and  then  things  would  come  round. 

If  that  failed  him — why  then,  old  black-faced  father  iv 
Scaw  House  with  your  drunken  cook  and  your  company  o^ 
ghosts,  you  shall  have  your  merry  way! 


Henry  Galleon  was  dead.     Mrs.   Launce  was,  nnfortp- 
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riatcly,  during  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Peter's  career 

""aWA  *  u.  ™"iS""^'  ^""«  ''"'•''^"^d   «it'>   work,  children 
and  lU-health.     He  turned  then  once  again  to  Bobby 

He  had  seen  very  little  o."  Bobby  and  Alice  Galleon 
lately;  he  was  as  fond  of  Bobby  as  he  had  ever  been,  but 
Bobby  had  always  been  a  background,  some  one  who  was 
there,  one  liked  to  think,  if  one  wanted  him— but  if  there 
was  any  one  more  exciting,  then  Bobby  vanished.  Lately 
—tor  quite  a  long  time  now— there  had  been  Cardillnc-- 
and  somehow  Cards  and  Bobby  did  not  get  on  together  and 
It  was  impossible  to  have  them  both  at  the  same  time.  But 
now  Peter  turned  to  Bobby  with  the  eagerness  of  a  return 
to  some  comfortable  old  arm-chair  after  the  brilliant  new 
furniture  of  a  friend's  palace.  Bobby  was  there  waiting 
lor  him._  It  IS  not  to  be  denied  that  the  occasional  nature 
ot  Peters  appearances  had  hurt  them  both— wounded  Bobby 
and  made  Alice  angry.  ' 

"  He's  given  us  up,  Bobby,  now  that  he's  found  so  many 
new  friends.  I  shouldn't  have  expected  him  to  do  that 
I  m  disappointed." 

But_  Bobby  nodded  his  head.  "  The  boy's  all  right,"  he 
said,  he  s  just  trying  to  forget  young  Stq.hen  and  he  for- 
gets things  better  in  Cardillac's  company  than  he  does  in 
mine— X  m  not  lively  enough  for  that  kind  of  thine  He'U 
come  back — "  *' 

But,  at  the  same  time,  Bobby  was  anxious.  Thines  were 
wrong  up  there  at  The  Roundabout,  very  wrong.     He  knew 

.wvf  l"l      f^     '""^  ^•''"  '""'  ^^'"-  ^"^^'ter,  in  all  prob- 
aWity  better  than  any  one  alive  knew  them-and  he  was  no 

Then  Peter  came  back  to  him  and  was  received  as  though 
he  had  never  left  him;  and  Alice,  who  had  intended  to  tell 
Mr.  Peter  what  she  thought  of  his  disloyalty,  had  no  word 
to  say  when  she  saw  his  white  drawn  face  and  hi<.  tired 
eyes.  ■.■<<.« 

JJuu^'fuT^^^'"^  '"''^'""y  ^''""g  "P  ^^'"<^'"  said  Alice 
to  Bobby  that  night.     "  Bobby,  look  after  him!" 

But  Bobby  who  had  heard  by  that  time  what  Peter  had 

to  say   shut   his   mouth   tight.     Then   at  last- 

,n^'?f^  ^'•;.™^/-"-'-f"'«=  '''^s  a  good  deal  to  answer  for," 
ma  left  Alice  to  make  what  she  could  out  of  it. 
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Meanwhile  up  in  Bobby's  dusty  old  room,  called  by  cour 
tesy  "  The  Study  "  but  having  little  evidence  of  literatun 
about  it  save  an  edition  of  Whyte-Melville  and  a  miscel 
laneous  collection  of  Yellow-backs,  Peter  bad  poured  ou 
his  soul: 

"Bobby,  I  feel  as  though  I'd  just  been  set  up  with  mj 
back  against  the  wall  for  every  one  to  make  shies  at 
Everything's  going  wrong — everything.  The  ground'; 
crumbUng  from  under  my  feet.  First  it's  young  Stephen 
then  it's  Clare,  then  my  book  fails  (don't  let's  humbug— 
you  know  it's  an  utter  failure)  then  I  quarrel  with  Cards 
then  that  damned  woman — "  he  stopped  at  the  thought  ol 
Mrs.  Rossiter  and  drove  his  hands  together.  Then  he  wen 
on  more  quietly.  "  It's  like  fighting  in  a  fog,  Bobby 
There's  the  thing  I  want  somewhere,  j  ust  beside  me — 1  wan 
Clare,  Clare  as  she  used  to  be  when  we  were  first  marriec 
— but  I  can't  get  at  her  and  yet,  through  it  all,  I  don' 
know  what  it  is  that  stops  me 

"  I  know  I  hadn't  thought  of  her  enough — with  the  bool 
and  Stephen  and  everything.  Cards  told  me  that  prett; 
straight — but  now  I've  seen  all  that  and  I'm  ready  to  d( 
anything — anything  if  she'll  only  love  me  again." 

"  Go  directly  to  her  and  tell  her,"  said  Bobby ;  "  havi 
it  all  out  in  the  open  with  her." 

"  That's  just  it,"  Peter  answered,  "  I  never  seem  to  ge 
her  alone.  There's  always  either  her  mother  or  Card; 
there.  Cards  sees  her  alone  much  more  than  I  do,  but,  ol 
course,  she  likes  his  company  better  than  mine  just  now 
I'm  such  a  gloomy  beggar — " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Bobby  roughly.  "  You  believe  any 
thing  that  any  one  tells  you.  They  tell  you  that  you'ri 
gloomy  and  depressing  and  so  you  think  you  are.  Thcj 
didn't  find  you  gloomy  at  Brockett's  did  they.^  And  Alic( 
and  I  have  never  found  you  depressing.  Don't  listen  ti 
that  wom.in.  Clare's  always  been  under  her  influence  ant 
it's  for  you  to  take  her  out  of  it — not  to  lie  down  quietlj 
and  say  she's  too  much  for  you — but  there's  anotlir 
thing,"  he  added  slowly  and  awkwardly,  after  a  moment ; 
pause. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Peter. 

"Well — Cards,"   said    Bobby   at   'ast.     "Oh!     I   knov 


"  have 
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you'U  say   I   hate  him.     But  I   don't      I  Jnn'f  1.  .     u- 

■'vVen';:r"i':^*i"'  ''™'„«?»'V.  you  always  have  been." 

"Bobby!" 

ssk!^ trr^  ''"'";  •^''"  '"•'■'"«  »  -serious  thing-but  you 
ask«l  me  for  my  advice  and   I  give  it.     I   don't  sav  th„^ 
Cards  means  any  harm  but  peoplfwill  talk  and  it  Zldn' 
do  you   any  damage  in   Clare's   eyes   either    Pete,    if 
were  to  stand  up  to  him  a  little."  '  '  '^  ^"^ 

Peter  smiled.     "  Dear  old    RnKliT- 1     tc 
the  world  had   said  sueh  a  thfng  oV  eou  se'T  Zdd  h   '" 
een  most  awfully  angry,  but  /ve  alwavrkno^n  how  uT 
fair  you  were  about  Cards.     Vou  never  liked  I„m  " 
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Bobby  (aid  no  more. 

Petci'  went  on  again:  "No,  it's  my  mother-in-law's  done 
the  damage.  You're  right,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  Clare 
alone  ami  have  it  right  out  with  her.  We'll  clear  the  mists 
away." 

Bobby  said:  "You  know  Peter,  both  Alice  and  I  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  to  make  you  happy — anything." 

Peter  gripped  his  hand. 

"  I  know  you  would.  If  I  could  forget  young  Stephen," 
he  caught  his  breath — "  Bobby,  I  see  him  everywhere,  all 
the  time.  I  lie  awake  hours  at  night  thinking  about  him. 
1  see  him  in  my  sleep,  see  him  sometimes  grown-up — splen- 
did, famous.  .'.  .  Sometimes  I  think  he  comes  back.  I 
can  see  him,  lying  on  his  back  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling, 
and  I  say  to  myself,  '  Now  if  you  don't  move  he'll  stay 
there '  .  .  .  and  thi  r.  I  move  and  l.e'g  gone.  And  I 
haven't  any  one  Ic  tjlk  about  him  to.  I  never  know 
whether  Clare  thinks  of  him  or  not.  He  was  so  splendid, 
Bobby,  so  strong.  And  he  loved  me  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary way.  We'd  have  been  tremendous  pals  if  he'd 
lived. 

"  I  could  have  stood  anything  if  I'd  been  oble  to  see  him 
growing  up,  had  him  to  care  about.  ...  I'm  so  lonely, 
Bobby — and  if  I  don't  make  Clare  come  back  to  me,  now 
that  the  book's  failed,  I — I— I'll  go  back  to  Scaw  Houst 
and  just  drink  myself  to  the  devil  there  with  my  old  father; 
he'll  be  glad  enough." 

"  You  once  told  me,"  Bobby  said,  "  about  an  old  man  in 
your  place  when  you  were  a  kid,  who  said  once,  '  It  isn't 
life  that  matters  but  the  courage  you  bring  to  it — '  Well, 
that's  what  you're  proving  now,  Peter." 

"Yes,  but  why  me?  I've  had  a  bad  time  all  my  life— 
always  been  knocked  about  and  cursed  and  kicked.  Whr 
should  it  go  on  all  the  time — all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Because  They  think  you're  worth  it,  I  suppose,"  said 
Bobby. 


And  the  result  of  that  conversation  was  that,  on  that 
very  night  Peter  made  his  appeal.  TT  v  had  had  a  silent 
evening   (Mrs.   Bossiter  was  staying  iu  the  house  at  tliii 
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ta  the  IooS-kIss  hea;r*;H'T'  .'"■^«  '''*  *'"'«  '-c, 
then  with  a  hand  th«?  ?  *'",'"='"'"«  "^  hi»  heart  and 
Clare',  doo,  *'""   ""'"'^'j'    "<='"»'''=d.   I^ocked   on 

•ide  and  startled      He  fT .  »/    "'Kl'tened   (rt,   J.ef  eye, 
bled   eo^in,  act,  \t  Sik  flCVhr  ''""'  "'  '"=  ''- 

no^t^  i'^,Shi^':^S->"'  ''"''''"'  "^"^ 
the""a,t'WrLS  y,l  ^«^  i-'ri"^  shadow,    .p^ 

to  show  him  tharshe^a,  t  '^:tZ  of'  '"^  "  *''°"«'' 
;:  Well,  Peter,  what  is  it""' she'^::^d    '  ■""'"""«■ 
"Rnf  ^""fT'^'rV^J'"'  «  moment-I  want  a  talk  " 
"£  I'wS'iJ  no^^*^-^""''  --  other Ue't." 
"What  is  it?" 

with'Sh^"^«^;°J,,^-;/-ythin«^^    been    wron, 
w«>t,outo'letthingslt^j;^'ey';/rSe^r  -''  ' 
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For  a  moment  he  fancied  that  he  aaw  a  light  leap  In 
her  ejTs;  he  felt  her  hand  tremble  for  a  nioinent  in  li 
Then  the  expression   was  gone. 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  said,  still  looking  into  t 
glass.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Peter  .>  I  haven't  notici 
anything  different." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have.  You  know  that — ever  since  Stephi 
died  and  before  that  really — you've  avoided  nic.  You 
rather  be  without  me  than  with  me.  You've  all  thoug 
mc  selfish  and  glum  and  so  I  suppose  I  was.  But  I  miss( 
^the  kid— a  lot."  Again  Peter  felt  her  hand  trembl 
He  pressed  it.  Then  he  went  on,  leaning  more  toward  h 
now  and  putting  an  arm  out  to  touch  her  dress. 

"  Clare — it's  been  like  a  fog  all  these  weeks — \re'\ 
never  had  it  out,  we've  never  talked  about  it,  but  you'' 
been  disappointed  in  mc.  You  thought  I  was  gojng  to'  wri 
great  books  and  I  haven't — and  then  your  mother — and 
— don't  get  on.  And  then  I  suppose  I'm  stupid  in  sociel 
— I  can't  talk  a  lot  to  any  one  wlio  comes  along  as  all  yc 
people  can.  I've  been  brought  up  differently  and — ar 
— I  know  you  don't  like  to  think  about  that  either,  and  < 
I'll  never  bring  my  old  friends  into  the  house  and  I'll  s< 
that  I'm  not  such  a  gawk  at  your  parties — " 

He  paused  for  a  moment;  she  was  looking  down  now  an 
he  couldn't  see  her  eyes.  He  bent  forward  more  closel 
— his  arm  caught  her  waist — his  hand  crushed  hers — 

She  tried  desperately  to  pull  herself  together  to  say  som( 
thing — 

"  No— there's  nothing.     Well,  if  there  is— Of  course 
suppose  it  happens  to  all  married  people — " 
"What    happens?" 

"  ^^'hy,  they  find  one  another  out  a  little.  Things  aren 
quite  as  they  thought  they'd  be.  That  must  happen  al 
ways." 

"  But  tell  mc — tell  me  the  things  in  mc  that  have  dis 
ippointcd  you  and  then  I  can  alter — " 

"  Well — it's  a  little  as  you  say.     You  have  been  rathe 
ifude  to  Mother.     And  then — your  quarrel — " 
"  What !     You  m,  .n  with  Cards !  " 
"With — Jerry — yes.     And    then,"    her    voice    was    higl 
wnd  sharp  now — her  eyes  avoided  his — "  I've  always — beei 
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•"•Ppv,  until   I  mnrrlKl      Thi.,       *  •  ,     *  *'" 

"XRl..     Vo„   hurt  me   Xn    T"    ?'' ^     »"'    •'""    «'« 
unhnppy__"  .'   <^0"i(?—    I  can't  bear  being 

-My  God  .'  "  cried   Ppt. ..    ••     i 
a  brute   I've  been!"  «•'•••>►'■  beast   I   „„, ;     ^y,,^, 

p"oM:;^stc.S-!^'l,,:",t"S"''>t  i  Winded 

't  hurt  me  dread fulJv-a,d       ,  n         /.  "  '""«-'''  -'"^ 
.        It's  all   Boine  to  be  dlff'         J''  "^"K'"  "«'  «'"-" 
We  me  and^t  «'l  "alUot"";^  "';L  ,V"^  "«■'  f'"-- 
ove  me  nj  be  able  to  wriTe  t      ,.'    f  ""  '^  y""'"  ""I'' 

'•e  famous  all  the  y'oMZtuZ^'"'^"^"^  '•""'"■  '» 
darling—"  '-'^"  .'""H  only  kive  me,  Clare 

He  dro?  l  i 

I>er   whispe  ,.  ■■  ^   TZv       "^.  ''"■  '""'  '""''i")f  <>P  »t 

■ve  got  no«-c.v,.3t!.n7tfc''H''"«r-"'"''-  «"  'hat 
fy  to  be  everyllnng  to  vou  iV  K  ^""^  '"  '^f"'"  I'" 
jou  happy,  rj,  eare  fi  "niv  ILT  '"^J'^'^  '"  ""''"•"« 
your  servant.     Clare-cTare-"         ^'"^  ""^  "-^t  ''  to  bl 

-f^i^^n'^^'trr-i^rh  !;r'-  ^--^-'t 

,  ,^^rr.  not  good  eno^^h^:  l„tfo1"%  r^^^ 

k^;;^Masteoveri-r-^re":;-£'^-- 
l^;|«tr  LV:^l:t'\:.t\:r,'  ■•-  tbe  triumph  of 

F^f^.r:^:^idtsdf-^^^ 

p  her  eyes '  '"  *'"=  "PP^I.  >^ild  and  desperate 

-'^- he  leather.  Closing,  sortly  her  door  ^t.ee„  the.' 
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PETER  BUYS  A  PKESENT 
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PETER  did  not  hesitate  now.  He  should  win  Clare 
back  with  his  strong  right  hand  and  he  would  rule 
The  Roundabout  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Ruling  The  Round- 
about meant  ruling  Mrs.  Rossiter  and  he  was  surprised  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  won  his  victory  over  that  lady.  Had 
he  considered  it  more  deeply  that  easy  victory  might  have 
seemed  to  him  ominous. 

At  luncheon  on  the  day  after  his  talk  with  Clare  they 
three  sat  together — Mrs.  Rossiter  silent,  Clare  silent,  Peter 
silent. 

Suddenly  Peter  said:  "Oh  by  the  way,  Clare,  I  tele- 
phoned for  seats  this  morning  for  the  new  thing  at  the 
Criterion.     I  got  two  stalls." 

They  had  not  been  to  the  theatre  together  since  Stephen's 
death. 

Clare  lifted  a  white  face — "  I  don't  think  I—" 
"  Oh   yes,"   said   Peter,  smiling  across   at   her—"  you'll 
enjoy  it." 

Mrs.  Rossiter  stroking  her  large  bosom  with  a  flat  whiti 
hand  said,  "  I  don't  think  Clare — " 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Peter  again,  "  it  will  do  her  good." 
Mrs.  Rossiter  smiled.     "  Get  another  stall,  Peter,  and  1 
will  come  too." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Peter  very  politely,  "  that  it's  toi 
late.  The  piece  is  a  thumping  success.  I  was  very  luckj 
to  get  any  seats  at  all." 

And  then  Mrs.  Rossiter  subsided,  absolutely  subsidcc 
.  .  .  very  strange. 

That   was   not   a   very   happy  evening.     Clare   scared; 

spoke,  she  answered  him  with  "  Yes  "  and  "  No,"  she  sa 

in  the  stalls  looking  like  a  little  unhappy  ghost.     She  dii 

not  in  any  way  repulse  him — she  let  him  take  her  han( 
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eoming   honw   in   the    cah     <!»,»    .i,-       j 

y  4  f"'  taking  me  to  the  nlil    P  *         t^  ^'"""^'     ^hank 
E-t  thank  yo^  for  takLgl?"      '"^     '  "''''  '""'"  t'^'=d- 

"  "Uml"e  he°,Set1u"f  a^l,'"  ^  '="-«'=  ^  ''- 
onr  honeymoon.     God  bless  h" '•''^  ""'  *"'  '""'^  'J"^'  <>" 

what'one  can  do":^rh' aTo JanT' "  '^'"•='^-  "  «»  'hows 
placidity  had  given  pUce  to  Z  1""  '"'f'  ""  hostile 
One  would  havrthouVht  had  oZ  Ti  "'""''  P^t^etic. 
invariable  assurance  of  "ovemenTthTf  ^''""  "'"'  '"''y'' 
almost  distressed  ""vement,  that  she  was  perplexed, 

her''m:;he7rshf  w/s  wUh  v''"  T  ""^  "»  »»«*  -^'h 
Hossiter  was  di^US^f cte's  "S:'^!:"?  ''". 

r  m''otC"atnl;r„x^r^  ~--  •s-- 

on  Mrs.  Rossiter's  part  afan.  t  1\!"^T  "^  ^^ich  was, 
her  something."  VCwasTodn\^*  n^'f^  "'"'"«  *=" 
■^iter  was  anfious.  Evcn-luL tf '»u".'  '"'  "'^'  *^"-  «"«- 
-she  appeared  to  be  r^dy  to  ac/eJt  Pe^e^'ar' /"P"?""! 
ally  now— now  after  thesp  m»„!      ^i       ;  f  *'  ^  ^"^"^  and 

SeasS-^crKetraLS/-  ^^^    ^^^"^^  °'  ^he 
son  c»'co'mmt:"S„t' >"'"«•     "  ^^  ""^  »"«  Sea- 

J:  "Hrrrt%f:s%'T  '."^-'^'^  ^'--^ '» ^ 

look  well-a  little  rxiousal  cir;!'   *"'''•     "^   •^•'^'''* 

soul  of  light-hearted  careUssness.        ''  ""'  ^^""""^  '"^ 

What  a  splendid  fellow  he  was!     Peter  looked  him  up 
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and  down  taking  that  same  delight  that  he  had  always 
taken  in  his  distinction,  his  good  looks,  his  ease.  "He 
ought  to  have  been  born  king  of  somewhere,"  Peter  used 
to  think,  "  he  ought  really — no  wonder  people  spoil  him." 

"  There's  another  thing,"  Peter  said,  "  you're  forget- 
ting Clare's  birthday  next  week.  She'll  be  dreadfully  dis- 
appointed at  your  not  being  here  for  it." 

"  I'll  have  to  remember  it  from  Paris,"  Cards  said. 

"  Well— it's  an  awful  pity  that  you're  going  for  a  whole 
month.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  without  you.  And 
you  cheer  Clare  up— she's  rather  depressed  just  now. 
Thinks  of  the  kid  a  bit,  I  expect." 

"  Well,  I'll  write,"  said  Cards,  and  was  gone. 


Peter  received  at  this  time  a  letter  that  showed  him  that 
he  had,  at  any  rate,  one  friend,  in  the  world  who  believed 
in  him.  It  was  from  James  Maradick  and  it  was  strangely 
encouraging— now  at  this  period  of  yawning  pits  from 
whose  blackness  he  so  resolutely  turned  away. 

It  asked  him  to  go  with  Maradick  as  his  guest  to  some 
Club  dinner.  Then  it  went  on.  .  .  .  "  You  know,  West- 
cott,  we  don't  meet  as  often  as  we  should.  Like  ships  in 
the  night,  we  signal  every  now  and  again  and  then  pass. 
But  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  plenty  to  say  to  one  an- 
other. Once  or  twice — you  remember  that  party  when  I 
gassed  about  Cornwall?— we  have  nearly  said  it,  but  some- 
thing has  always  prevented.  I  remember  that  you  divided 
the  world  once  in  a  fit  of  youthful  confidence,  into  Ex- 
plorers and  Stay-at-homes.  Well,  those  words  will  do  as 
well  as  any  others  to  describe  the  great  dividing  line.  At 
any  rate,  you're  an  Explorer  and  you're  trying  to  gel 
on  terms  with  the  Stay-at-homes,  and  I'm  a  Stay-at-home 
and  I'm  trying  to  get  on  terms  with  the  Explorers  anC 
that's  why  we're  both  so  uncomfortable.  The  only  happj 
people,  tike  my  word  for  it,  are  those  who  know  the  kinc 
of  thing  they  "are — Explorers  or  Stay-at-homes,  and  jus 
stick  at  that  and  shut  their  eyes  tight  to  the  other  kind  oi 
people — il  n'existe  pas,  that  other  world.  Those  are  tin 
happy  people,  and,  aiter  all  most  people  are  like  that.     Bu 
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himself.  e-'^Plorers?     He  being  a  young  explorer 

On  the  other  side  Mrs.  Rossiter,  Clare  Cards  old  Bn),k« 
who  i ,  spite  of  his  affection  never  understood  haffth^ 
^on^'  *^!.  P«f"  d'1  or  said,  the  Galleon"  MAIrfca,! 
eon  and  Percival  and  his  sister.'  ...  Had  Henrv  r^ 
eon  known  that  dividing-line  and  suffe  ed  und«  7311  ht 
hfe   and  home  it  and  perhaps  conquered  it.' 

And  Peter  suddenly,  standing  at  his  window  watchin,, 

Sin  aif^h""  '-'"'"^'h'  --  for  arinltanth"! 
work  in  front  of  him  again.  London  with  her  towers  her 
roofs^and  chimneys-smoke  and  mist  and  haze  wea  i'ng  a 
web-and  then  beneath  it,  humming,  buzzing,  turning"*  H 
the  lives,  all  the  comedies,  all  the  tragediefLKingTand 
princes,  guttersnipes  and  duchesses,  poHticians  aXew,- 
boys,  criminals  and  saints— 
^^Waiting,  that  golden  top,  for  some  hand  to  set  it  hum- 

In  that  moment  Peter  Westcott,  aged  twentv-nine   witi 
•  booW  just  behind  him  that  had  been   counted  on  e^er. 
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side  the  most  dismal  of  failures,  saw  himself  the  Englisl 
Balzac,  saw  London  open  like  a  book  at  his  feet,  sa' 
heaven  and  all  its  glories  .  .  .  himself  the  one  and  onl 
begetter  of  a  thousand  masterpieces ! 

But  the  sun  set — the  towers  and  roofs  and  chimneys  wei 
coldly  grey,  a  ragged  wind  rose  through  the  branches  o 
the  orchard,  dark  clouds  hid  the  risen  moon,  newsboys  wer 
crying  a  murder  in  Whitechapel, 

"  I  hate  this  house,"  Peter  said,  turning  away  from  th 
window,  into  a  room  crowded  now  with  dusk. 


It  was  the  iirst  of  May,  and  the  day  before  Clare's  birtl 
day.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  daj-s  of  the  yea: 
witii  u  hint  of  summer  in  its  light  and  shadow,  a  shimme 
of  golden  sun  shaking  through  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
flung  from  there  on  to  the  windows  of  The  Roundabout,  t 
dance  in  twisting  lines  along  the  floors  and  across  the  walL 

All  doors  and  windows  seemed  to  be  open;  the  scent  c 
flowers — a  prophecy  of  pinks  and  roses  where  as  yet  ther 
were  none — flooded  the  little  Chelsea  streets. 

The  Velasquez  on  the  walls  of  The  Roundabout  dance 
in  her  stifi"  skirts,  looking  down  upon  a  room  bathed  i 
green  and  gold  shadow. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  Peter  wa 
going  out  to  buy  Clare  a  present.  He  had  seen  a  rub 
pendant  many  months  ago  in  a  window  in  Bond  Street.  H 
had  thought  of  it  for  Clare  but  he  had  known  that,  wit 
young  Stephen's  education  and  the  rest  of  the  kid's  ei 
penses,  he  could  not  dare  to  aff"ord  it.  Now  .  .  .  thing 
were  diff'erent. 

It  should  sign  and  seal  this  new  order.  .  .  . 

He  came  downstairs.  He  looked  into  the  little  jitting 
room.  Clare  was  standing  there  by  the  window  looking  « 
the  gay  trees  in  the  orchard.  On  the  opposite  wall  th 
Velasquez  danced.  ... 

She  had  not  heard  him  come  in  and  she  was  standing  b 
the  window  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly  behind  her,  he 
body  strung  up,  so  it  seemed,  by  some  height  of  detei 
BJnation.    She  wore  a  black  dress  with  a  little  white  roun 
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Her  neck  and  at  the  sleeves      H„.  i, 

pile  on  the  top  of  her  held  "nJ^/v.       '  ,^1»  """^J  '"^  • 

chard  was  shining  upon  i?  ^'  "'"'"«''*  ^«""  «"=  or- 

«ta2Tcrr<^rS  h"  hT;  ^.  """.«'  -"-J  With  a 
moved  back  ara^nsfthe  winH  ^  t'  ""°''*-  Then  she 
that  he  was  g?^g  to  turhtT  "  *'"'"«''  '''^  ^"=  "^'-d 

intendertrslA'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  had 

3hf hid  SdTS'tS  -  >V^:dtrhrd^; 

from  the  window.  *'""■■   ""'^   '^""'^d   '"wards   him 

ask eK.  """  ^'""'''  *°°-     "  "  -cb  a  lovely  da,,"  he 

..  T  M*  «"'  *  headache." 
It  II  do  your  headache  good." 

lie^doU'^   '"'""'  '■^  ''^'-"^0^   I-   going   npstairs  to 

on1^shr;fnerLk^*him'l''°*''-     '^'"^  -^"^  "^^  "and 
"Peter,  I—"  she  said. 

'•  Yes—" 

Ani!''Thf  it;,rrt*''H'=  ^-'"  '■«"'  -p 

step  that  he  knew  so  weU    her  I      *'"'V''"'t««ng  halting 
^  -ent  on  the  ^:n:£Xr£  A^^J^^^^  ^of 

It 

.  at  it  was  from  Steph:;' Bra„"  "He'lfh"^'  ''''''''' 
from  him  since  the  dav  whenT.  j  «  „  '''"^  "°  *ord 
their  fateful  visit.       ^  *  "°^  '^'■-  ^anti  had  paid 

The  letter  said,-^ 
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Dear  Mr.  Peter, 

This  it  a  hurried  line  to  tell  you  that  He  ia  dead  at  last, 
died  in  drink  cursing  and  swearing  and  now  her  mother 
tsnd  she,  poor  dear,  are  going  to  America  and  I'm  going  to 
look  after  her  hoping  that  we'll  he  marrying  in  a  few 
months'  time  and  so  realise  my  heart's  wish. 

Dear  Peter  I  sail  on  Thursday  from  Southampton  and 
would  be  coming  to  see  you  but  tvould  not  tiki  'o  incon- 
venience you  as  you  now  are,  but  my  heart  is  ever  the  same 
to  you.  Dear  Boy,  nnr'  the  day  will  come  when  me  can  talk 
over  old  times  once  again. 

Your  affectionate  friend,  sir, 

Norn  about  to  he  made  the  happiest  man  in  all  the  world, 

Stephen. 

N.B.     I  hope  the  little  kid  is  strong  and  happy. 

N.B.  Zanti  goes  with  us  to  America  having  heard  of 
gold  in  California  and  is  to  be  my  best  man  when  the  day 
comes. 


t\ 


So  Stephen's  long  wait  vas  ended  at  last.  Peter's  eyes 
were  dimmed  as  he  put  the  letter  away  in  his  pocket. 
What  I  scl6sh  beast,  to  be  sure,  must  chis  lamc  Peter  West- 
cctt,  be,  frr  here  he  was  wishing — yes,  almost  wishing — 
that  Stephen's  happiness  had  not  come  to  him.  Always  at 
che  back  of  everything  there  had  been  the  chought  oi  Stephen 
Brant.  Let  all  the  pits  in  the  world  gape  and  yawn,  there 
was  one  person  in  the  world  tr  rhom  Peter  was  precious. 
Now — in  America — with  a  wife  .  .  .  some  of  the  sun- 
light had  gone  out  of  the  air  and  Peter's  heart  was  suddenly 
cold  with  that  old  dread. 

Another  friend  taken  from  him!  Another  link  gone! 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together,  tried  to  rejoice  with 
Stephen  at  his  happiness,  failed  dismally,  walked  down 
Piccadilly  defiantly,  with  swinging  :ihoulderu  .  na  a  frown- 
ing face,  like  a  sailor  in  a  hostile  country,  and  went  into 
the  Bond  Street  jeweller's. 

He  had  been  there  on  several  former  occasions  and  a 
large  stout  man  who  looked  as  though  he  must  have  been 
Lord  Mayor  several  years  running  came  forward  .md  gave 
Peter  an  audience.  Precious  stones  were  of  no  accovn  t  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  and  "e  tuby  pendant  looked  awtt 
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sinall   and   humble  when   it  was  brought  to  Peter     n,„„ 

Pete  ■A"<f"out"n7':r"'f  "'^  '"«"''"-^-'  '""king  over 

"  ril  take   it,"   said   Peter  desperately. 
The  ruby  smiled  at  Peter  aTu  wl,  T'^^^  ■""    ""'"''o"- 

Park  H.W  .„  ll.,r.ri;,,."ta"e  '"""'',"«   «>* 

s*'°r.e- "  "• '»"  ■'-'?- = Sf  £sj 

™"  iir  of ii;%".i; ''ifT  r? """" '» "^  ■■•' 

•  They  say,"  he  thought,  "that  Cornishman  always  kno. 
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when  a  disaster's  coming.     If  that's  true,  something  ougl 
to  be  going  to  happen  to  me." 

And  then,  in  a  flash,  that  sound  that  he  had  been  hali 
subconsciously  expecting,  came — the  sound  of  the  sea.  H 
could  hear  it  quite  distinctly,  a  distant,  half -determine 
movement  that  seemed  so  vast  in  its  roll  and  plunge,  s 
sharp  in  the  shock  with  which  it  met  the  shore,  and  yet  s 
subdued  that  it  might  be  many  thousands  of  miles  awaj 
It  was  as  though  n  vast  tide  were  dragging  back  a  millioi 
shells  from  an  endless  shore — the  dragging  hiss,  the  hesi 
tating  suspense  in  mid-air,  and  then  the  rattle  of  the  return 
ing  wave. 

As  though  hypnotised  he  closed  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  wa 
walking  along  the  Sea  Road.  There  was  that  range  o 
rock  that  lay  put  at  sea  like  a  crouching  dog.  There  wa 
that  white  twisting  circle  of  foam  that  lay  about  th 
Ragged  Stone— out  there  by  itself,  the  rock  with  the  mel 
ancholy  bell.  Then  through  the  plunging  sea  he  could  hea: 
its  note — the  moan  of  some  one  in  pain.  And  ever  tha 
rattle,  that  hiss,  that  suspense,  that  crash. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — "  he  had  run  into  a  lady's  mait 
who  was  leading  a  pompous  King  Charles.  The  apanie 
eyed  him  with  hatred,  the  maid  vith  distrust.  He  passec 
on — but  the  Sea  had  departed. 

To  chase  away  his  gathering  depression  he  thought  thai 
he  would  go  in  and  have  tea  with  Bobby  and  Alice.  It  was 
quite  late  when  he  got  there,  and  stars  were  in  a  sky  thai 
was  so  delicate. in  colour  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  wen 
exhausted  by  the  glorious  day  that  it  had  had;  a  little  sickl< 
moon  was  poised  above  the  Chelsea  trees. 

To  his  disgust  he  found  that  Percival  and  Millicent  Gal- 
leon were  having  tea  with  their  brother.  Their  reception 
of  him  very  quickly  showed  him  that  "  Mortimer  Stant  "  had 
put  a  final  end  to  any  hopes  that  they  might  have  had  of 
his  career  as  an  artist. 

"How's  the  book  doing,  Westcott?"  said  Percival,  look- 
ing upon  Peter's  loose-fitting  clothes,  broad  shoulders  and 
square-toed  shoes  with  evident  contempt. 

"  Not  very  well  thank  you.  Galleon." 

"Ah,  well,  it  didn't  quite  come  off,  did  it,  Westcott .> 

not    quite.     Can't    hit   the   nail    every    time.     Now   young 
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Perrai."'"'"'  "'''"  ^"^^^  «'-!«»•     "  Vou  talk  too  much. 

.;^t!^trs'^;-^^^^^^ 

No,   thanks,   Peter.     I   mnotn'f      ti      i.     . 
the  thing."  ""  '•     ^''^  W  s   not  quite 

"Well    all  right-if  you  must." 
one  must  not  look  *  '  °"^  °^  *'«'  P""  '"*»  ^^ich 

He  went. 

"  dS/S  SJ;;'^?::  ''-'^  "-  «-  Alice  ,aid:- 

the  m^t  ^uti?ur4ki:g\rh:v'i?.^'''"  ^''"*' 

Then  he  looked  at  the  clock      "  T  ^lll   *      "  V^   '°°"- 
"  I'm  rather  glad,"  stS  Alice    "?'m*nnf"''  ""'^  ^""''r:': 

gets  considerably  on   my  nfrves'  Just  at  n  '"T-?"     ^'"'^ 
"  Yp«  "  ...-.i  -o  ut       ,J^ Z'"*^™  just  at  present. 

PariSor'thf  Sd  «  "'  t""  ?'^3'^  ^"'''"-•»  - 
"Dear  old  Prr-^bl";!,  ulr"  ''  "'''''  -«-«-ly- 


CHAPTER  XV 
MR.  WESTCOTT  SENIOR  CALLS  CHECKMATE 


PETER  felt  n»  he  closed  the  hall  door  behind  him  th; 
The  Roundabout  was  both  cold  and  dark.  The  litt 
hall  drew  dusk  into  its  corners  very  swiftly  and  now,  as  I 
switched  on  the  electric  light,  he  was  conscious  almo 
of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  place,  as  though  it  wishe 
that  it  might  have  been  left  to  its  empty  dusk. 

A  maid  passed  him. 

"Has  your  mistress  gone  upstairs?"  he  asked  her. 

"  I   don't  think  she  has  come  in,  sir." 

"  Not  come  in  }  " 

"  No,   sir,   she   went    out   about   three   o'clock.     I    dor 
think  she's  come  back,  sir." 

She's  running  it  pretty  close,  he  thought   as  he  look< 
at  his  watch — then  he  went  slowly  up  to  dress. 

He  had  been  more  irritated  by  the  superiorities  of  ;.  it 
Percival  Galleon  than  he  had  cared  to  confess.  Petri  'la 
at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  a  most  real  and  even  t.njhii 
humility.  He  had  no  kind  of  opinion  of  his  abilities,  < 
his  work  in  comparison  with  the  other  workers  that  counte 
Moreover  he  would  not,  were  his  ultimate  critical  sen 
aroused,  fail  to  admit  to  himself  some  certain  standard  i 
achievement.  Nothing  that  young  Galleon  could  say  ma 
tercd  from  the  critical  standpoint — nevertheless  he  seemi 
to  represent,  in  this  case,  a  universal  opinion;  even  in  1 
rejection  of  Peter  ■  ne  could  see,  behind  him,  a  world 
readers  withdrawing  their  approval. 

"  Peter    Westcott's    no    good.  .  .  .  Peter    Westeott's    ) 
good.  .  .  .  Peter  Westeott's  no  good.  .  .  ." 

In  any  ease  that  was  quite  enough  to  account  for  t 
oppression    that    he    was    feeling — feeling   with    increasii 
force   as  the  minutes   passed.     He   undressed  and  dress 
again  slowly,  wondering  vaguely,  loosely,  in  the  back 
436 
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"Dear  thing,  .on't  she  Took  lo.W^/u'X'r  fV''""' 
white    and    shc'n    rw,.-.   ™      '"»='y  >n  itr     Her  necks  so 

him  in  ?he  rooV  TVr  >  ''"'"'"«  ''^'''■•■»  'o'  »"•> 
pleasant,  that  sTs'e  of  b.rninr  R  '*"'"*',  P""«f-"'-verjr 
chard.  .  .  .  ButTt  wa,  "Th  *■     ,^"'"^".8  '""""  '"  *'"'  "- 

to  his  lookingifs  :nrsUndin;l„e^tXLr?o''r'' 
dress  trousers,  he  saw  th,.t  l.  "'"c,  nnKca  sa\c  for  his 

health  than  hi  hadTok'L"'f      ^k  ""'Tt '  W/"" 

ssno&sttSS^--^^^^ 

was-"  that  youn^   Gafleo^  brj^v'^'T'couH  t.^"*'!! 

And  h™'.^  r'^*^  t-j-'sLVhii :;".'.''  ^°"^  -'" 

a«att  t  t%°rdTret'd^etrL'd"^'  tf  f  'l''  "-^'"^ 
the  windows  more  wideTv  ,„!,  ^  ^  "f  ""*  "«•"'  "P^"^ 
smelling  the  smoke    feel  L  th^  -'  2  ""'"<'"'  "-ere 

thedarf  fl„tte"ng,'hadow"*o  theTree":  ^h  'T''^'"''  '^""« 
dim  red  haze  of  ^he  London  sk^.!"'.  *'''  ''^'"  ""O"'  *'"' 

II 
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Lieutenant     Pottle,     a     humour     never     exaggerated     noi 
■trained.  .  .  ." 

But  he  couldn't  attend.  He  looked  up  at  the  little  clocli 
and  law  that  it  was  nearly  dinner-time.  Bobby  ought  tc 
be  here. 

He  stood  up  and  listened.  The  house  was  profoundly 
silent.  It  was  often  silent — but  to-night  it  was  as  thougl 
everything  in  the  hoiist — the  furniture,  the  pictures — wer 
listening — as  though  The  Roundnlwut  itself  listened. 

He  went  Into  the  hnll— stood  for  a  moment  under  th( 
stairs— and  then  called  "  Clare— Clare."  He  waited  an< 
then  ag.-iin  "  Clare,  Clare — I  say,  it's  late.     Come  along — ' 

There  was  no  answer. 

Then,  crossing  tlie  hall,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  littli 
drawing-room  and  looked  in.  It  was  black  and  empty- 
here,  too,  he  could  smell  the  burning  leaves. 

He  switched  on  the  light  and  instantly,  perched  agains 
the  Velasquez  Infanta,  saw  the  letter,  white  and  still  be 
fore  the  pink  and  grey  of  the  picture.  At  the  sight  of  th 
letter  the  room  that  had  been  empty  and  cold  was  suddenl; 
burning  hot  and  filled  with  a  thousand  voicis.  "  Take  i 
— take  it — why  don't  you  take  it?  It's  been  waiting  ther 
for  you  a  long  time  and  we've  all  been  wondering  whci 
you  were  coming  in  for  it.  It's  waiting  there  for  you 
Take  it — take  it— take  it !  " 

At  the  sight  of  it  too,  the  floor  of  the  room  seemed  in 
stantly  to  pitch,  slanting  downwards,  like  the  deck  of 
sinking  ship.  He  caught  on  to  the  back  of  a  chair  ii 
order  that  he  might  not  slip  with  it.  His  hands  shool 
and  there  was  a  great  pain  at  his  heart,  as  though  some  on 
were  pulling  It  tight,  then  squeezing  it  in  their  fingers  an 
letting  it  go  again. 

Then,  as  suddenly,  all  his  agitation  fled.  The  room  va 
cold  and  empty  again,  and  his  hands  were  steady.  He  too 
the  letter  and  read  it. 

It  was  written  in  great  agitation  and  almost  illegibh 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper  there  was  a  dirty  smudg 
that  might  have  been  a  tear  stain  or  a  finger  mark. 

It  ran: 

/  tiititi  go.     I  have  been  to  unhappy  for  to  long  and  ni 
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don't  gel  on  together.  Peter  »„,..  \-  j  . 
«•»  ond  I  „u.t  he  happy  i  had'al.  '  f '"''""''"''""' 
I  married  »ou~perha^' i,;  J«f(/J  !*'  ^','1  ^'W  "»"' 
*;»</^r  your  work  and  there  iAoZL"  [""'''""  '  "nly 
fie  ha,  alway,  .aid  ,„  "  """'  ""«  ''"  "-Ao  lovei  m'. 

-'L''X''duVn7prr,  "Vte/,  •■'  '"''  -'  ^--  ^or 
you  gelling  into  a  eah  at  midnighTZlt'Zi'k  """,',  '""  ""' 
Tha  .how,  that  „„u  don't  carTnlT.  "">'^"rnl>le  uvman. 
*«/»  /  would  hale  gone  a,Z"n  ""'  -'"''■'■•  ""'  P"' 
you  about  M,y  coJng!l  Zd7ou  th::'/)'  "''''"  ^  *"''' 
you'd  have  to  hold  n,e  ItJ°"  ^Z  ''  '"  "  """  »*'" 
You  didn't   care~yo7'can',   haZj""'',   *""  '''■''"■'  '"  ''• 

*««"  teen But  an«a  J        ,"''''  "''   ""•  .*"■'   "ould 

Me  thi,.  I  am  veru"nij"^  "  '"'','"  "'"»  "«Ving  here 
You  are  cru:iVnd\Z''''/fterY:'''r  «'«  ""^ -- 
'tood  uhat  a  woman  want,        "'     ^ ""   '""'   ""''  '"der- 

^onrcaT^Z'lZ^UT-  \'"'  -"'"^orce  me.  I 
«on't,  I  tvon't-Clare.  ^   "'""''   """'   ''"'k-I 

""e  letter  again  and  read  it      mZ  fi"""',   7'""  ^'^  "»'' 
w»s   con«.ious    tlmt   the    door-bell    i».  '•"'  "   "«"'"  ^e 

dered  why  it  wa,   ringing  ""   ""8'"»-     "«   ^on- 

Pottle,  a  humour  neve^  xl«X^°™''"^<=  "»  L'<="t™a»t 
The    humour    „;".  P''K8<^"t<^<J  "or  strained  .  .  ." 

former-ne~rai°ned   "    "-ret"""'    '''""'=    -    »    Pe- 
strained  .  .    "  "™  •  •  •  "ever  exaggerated  .  .  .  never 

">n  of  hi,  body- a  suddrn    '  "^  '°  ""^  "  continua- 

-d,  were  3ha\i„"g  Tnd  ,^/:":7"-  ""''edne,.      Both  his 

he  were   asking   himself   1™^^         .        ^"^''^^^  «'  though 
solve.  ^       ""'"    ="""«   question  that   he   could   not 

Bobby  started  forward— 
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"  God,  Peter,  what—" 

"  She's  gone  away,  Bobby,"  Peter  said,  in  a  voice  that 
shoolc  a  little  but  was  otherwise  grave  and  almost  a  whis- 
per, so  low  was  it.  "  She's  gone  away — to  Cardillac." 
Then  he  added  to  himself — "  Cardillac  is  my  best  friend." 

Then  he  said  "  Listen,"  and  he  read  the  letter  straight 
through.  He  repeated  some  of  the  phrases — "  What  you 
did  on  April  12."  "  That  shows  that  you  don't  care.  .  .  . 
You  are  cruel  and  hard,  Peter.  ...  I  am  going  to  Jerry 
in   Paris.  ..." 

"  Jerry — that's  Cardillac,  you  know,  Bobby.  He's  in 
Paris  and  she's  going  over  to  him  because  she  can't  stand 
me  any  more.  She  says  I  don't  care  about  her.  Isn't  that 
funny,  when  I  love  her  so  much?  " 

Bobby  went  to  him,  put  his  arm  round  his  neck — 

"Peter — dear — Peter — wait,"  and  then  "Oh  my  God! 
we  must  stop  her — " 

He  drew  himself  away  from  Bobby's  arm  and,  very  un- 
steadily, went  across  the  room  and  then  stood  against  the 
farther  wall,  his  head  bent,  motionless. 

"  Stop  her  ?  Oh !  no,  Bobby.  Stop  her  when  she  wants 
to  go!  I — "  His  voice  wasn't  Peter's  voice,  it  was  a 
thin  monotonous  voice  like  some  one  speaking  at  a  great 
distance. 

Then  it  seemed  that  intelligence  was  flashed  upon  him. 
He  lurched  forward  and  with  a  great  voice — as  though  he 
had  been  struck  by  some  sudden  agonising,  immortal 
pain — 

"  Bobby — Bobby — My  wife — Clare — " 

And  at  that  instant  Mrs.   Hossiter  was  shown  into  tiie 


The  maid  who  opened  the  door  had  apparently  some 
suspicion  that  "  things  were  odd,"  because  she  waited  for 
a  moment  before  she  closed  the  door  again,  staring  witli 
wide  eyes  into  the  room,  catching,  perhaps,  some  hint  from 
her  master's  white  face  that  something  terrible  had  oc- 
curred. 

It  was  obvious  enough  that  Mrs.  Eossiter  had  herself, 
during  the  last  week,   been  in  no  easy  mind.     From  the 
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everything,   for,   instantly,   at   tliat  glimpse   of  their   faces 
she  beeame    for  the  first  time  in  her  li  e,  perhaps    a  per- 
sonality   a  figure,  something  defined  and  outlined  '       ^ 
fh»  7  was  suddenly  grey.     She  hesitated  back  against 

Bobb;r " '  ""'■ ''" ''""' ""  ^^'"'  '"'•' '°  '^  -h'»perto 

"What — what  has  happened?" 

Bobby   was   not  inclined  to   spare  her      A.,   nn   „„i     1, 
during   these   last   months   he    fdt   that  'shef ^rl   °,f  ta" 
rmL'belS/^^''''"""'^  '"  ""=  eatastrophe'th'an  a^n'y'otl:: 

to  IrX-t^ te'"^  '"  ''^  ""  ''"'■     "  ^'''^•^  «"-  off 

faces'"  Thericcr'"  .'"''!, '^^  ""*  '"^^''^  "^  «>ose  two 
taees.      Ihcy    faced    each    other   across    the    room.     Peter 

eyes  of  no  human   being,  mcuJi  smiUng,  drawn  tidit  like 
l::^^^'^^.^  '-'-  '^'-'  -  against';e'w^S 
Mrs    Rossiter    at  Bobby's  words,  had  huddled  up    sud- 
denly broken,  only  her  eyes,  in  her  great  foolish  expr^sion- 

"ziZt  rf '"  ^"  '•^"^  *°  -'''''  ">«=  -*  of  h"  b<:Xy 

prKu^^x^zpe:i\S:-3; 
^  ■^i:^  tS;  i^-Zi!  tr^X"' ^  l^iu 

sible— it  can't  be-it  can't   be! "  ^  '  P™" 

Peter,  without  moving,  spoke  to  her 

-aU  yourdoitj^""  ''"'  '"  "^^^•'  "'^  -»  y-  doing 

She  scarcely  seemed  to  realise  him,  although  her  eves 

"Bobit       .  '™~'^';'=  '"""  "P  *°  ^°Vv,  l.ef  hands  „, 
Bobby-please,    please-tell     me.     This     is     absurd- 
there  s   a   mistake.     Clare,   Clare   would   never  do   a   1 1^ 

t-"'i;:T  'rr  "^""=1  ">"'—'>>-'•  »nd  her  21 

Z^^,  ,     ^'^  ber-I've  loved   her  as   no  mother  ever 

IShS'ntvL"!!^..'"'^'  """  ^"^  ""  ""'y  ""^  ^ho  loves  her. 
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Then  Peter  came  forward  from  the  wall,  muttering,  wai 
tng  his  hands  at  her — "  It's  you !  You !  You !  You'* 
driven  her  to  this — you  and  your  cursed  interference.  Yo 
took  her  from  me — you  told  her  to  deceive  me  in  ever; 
thing.  You  taught  her  to  lie  and  trick.  She  loved  me  bi 
fore  you  came  into  it.  Now  be  proud,  if  you  like — no' 
be  proud.  God  damn  you,  for  making  your  daughtc 
into  a  whore — That's  what  you've  done,  you  with  yoii 
flat  face,  your  filthy  flat  face — you've  made  your  daugl 
ter  a  whore,  I  tell  you — and  it's  nothing  but  you — you- 
you — ! " 

He  lifted  his  hand  as  though  he  would  strike  her  acros 
the  face.  She  said  nothing  but  started  back  with  her  banc 
up  as  though  to  protect  herself.  He  did  not  strike  he 
His  hand  fell.  But  she,  as  though  she  had  felt  a  blo' 
had  her  hand .  held  to  her  face. 

He  stood  over  her  for  a  moment  laughing,  his  head  ilun 
back.  Then  still  laughing  he  went  away  from  them  oi 
into  the  hall. 

Then,  through  the  open  door  they  heard  him.  H 
passed  through  the  upper  rooms  crying  out  as  he  went- 
"  Clare !  Clare !  Where  are  you  ?  Come  down !  They'i 
here  for  dinner!  You're  wanted!  It's  time,  Clare !- 
where   are   you.'     Clare!     Clare!" 

They  heard  him,  knocking  furniture  over  as  he  wen 
Then  there  was  silence.  Mrs.  Rossiter  seemed,  at  that,  t 
come  to  herself.     She  stood  up,  feeling  her  cheek. 

"  It's  sent  him  off  his  head,  Bobby.  Go  after  him.  He' 
hurt  himself."  Then  as  though  to  herself,  she  went  on- 
"  I  must  find  Clare — she'll  be  in  Pans,  I  suppose.  I  mui 
go  and  find  her,  Bobby.     She'll  want  me  badly." 

She  went  quietly  from  the  room,  still  with  her  hand  I 
her  cheek.     She  listened  for  a  moment  in  the  hall. 

She  turned  round  to  Bobby: 

"  It  doesn't   say — the  letter — ^where   Clare's   gone  ?  " 

"  No — only  Paris." 

He  helped  her  on  with  her  cloak  and  opened  the  froi 
door  for  her.     She  slipped  away  down  the  street. 

Bobby  turned  back  and  saw  that  Peter  was  cominj 
down  the  stairs.  But  now  the  fury  had  all  died  from  hi 
face,  only  that  look,  as  of  some  animal  wounded  to  deatl 
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-sleep  ■'  r:'toVardni''  '"t  TV'  "'  '°^'^  "^  -'1^ 
timet  Wed  aa,^  1'"wed  r""'^  Cards-and  all  thj 
loved  Cards  Ifsd^„„Jf  ^^"?  "'"'  «"  ""«  ti™e  she 
He  stood  facn„Z1n  theT  !?"  *  "'  ^"''^y'  "''^  ■"""?  " 
except  his  mou'h.*  "She  sts  T  '  "»  T'^  "^v!"™  """"^ 
I  don't  think  I  did  Sh.  ^  I  treated  her  like  a  brute, 
one  night-I  dZ'i  tn  ^^/.  *"*=  """*  something  I  did 
I've  never  been  Cith  anl  ^  "=  "''^^  ^°"'  anything- 
ealv-Perhaps  U  wa  pC  fi„'/p"""'r°"„^*'""«  "»»"'  « 
nett-<lamnL  unCppy-so  1  I    ""  r^""?  «°'"=  ^en- 

fellow-I  always  hTeVen-"         '°  """  ^^     ^  "^  "  '""''^ 

Bofbv"fXw^:^'£''^'  '"="  '"'"  ""=  ''"'"^  •'-ing-room. 
He  turned   round. 

;;N:rj^^-rcrtS>^^''-'--^''-"r»ore." 

riV^igTo'sC;.-^  •'-•'  -"*  -^  one." 
_  Id  rather  you  went,  please." 
i  m  going  to  stay." 

him.  ^  yinaov.     Bobby  sat  down  on  a  chair  near 

.oS:"S;v:tL::;;^jr''  ?i  "^'^i  ^"^^  '->^  --^ 

I'm  beaten."  ^  '     ^""^^  ^^  *-°°  ""eh  for  me. 

.nrw^o^'rarh^aKnumbr 'V^^  'T''  ^"^  -"- 
frightened  to  bed  '"""■"g  of  the  furniture,  crept, 

«.™ugh  Se^ight"'''ot;'&"rr'r*r"'''  '*«^^'' 
«.e  little  drawlng-r-Sma  voice  said  "Vm''  "'  "'".'T  '" 
Scaw  House— to  mv  father  T-!!'  •  .^  «P'"8  ''«'•''  »" 
them."  ^  "•     ^^   «<""«  back— to   all  of 

rendering  what  they  did  there. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SEA 


>ETER  WESTCOTT  was  dead. 

They  put  his  body  into  the  11.50  from  Paddington, 


It  was  a  day  of  high,  swinging  winds,  of  dappled  skies 

norses  in  the  fields  were  sharply  defined,  standinir  out  riir- 
.dly  against  a  distant  baekground.  The  sun  oame  and  wfs 
fZ'r"!;?  .''^  r^  ""'  ^'^"'^y  '"'^den,  turnerthe  worU 
»on„!5      to^Jy^""   "'""e   in   the  compartment      It  waa 

The   white  hands   motionless  nnnn   tJi«  L— «.    n. 


Ill 

bis'^&et''"l„r'"'''"'  "'^'"  '°"*  ""*  "=''"''  «"''  «*«<>  for 
"H.  „  ijT,  ,''"\''''"'^  """  ^""J  asked  him  whether 
He  would  take  lunch."  Once  a  woman,  flushed  Tnd  e" 
Ned,  laden  wjth  parcels,  tumbled  into  his  earria,"  a:^ 
Ithen,  after  a  glance  at  the  ,^ite  face,  tumbled  oTtfgaS, 
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Then,  from  very,  very  far  away,  came  the  first  whispep 
breath  of  returning  consciousness.  The  afternoon  sun  nc 
had  banislicd  the  black  clouds— the  wind  had  fallen— tl 
sky  was  a  quiet  blue  and  birds  rose  and  fell,  rivers  shoi 
and  had  passed,  roads  were  white  like  ribbons,  broad  ar 
brown  like  crinkled  paper,  then  riblmns  again  as  the  tra 
flung  Devonshire,  scornfully,  behind  its  back.  Peter  wi 
conscious  that  his  body  was  once  more  to  be  tenanted.  Bi 
by  whom? 

Here  was  some  one  coming  to  him  now,  some  one  who,  i 
the  evening  light  fell  about  the  land,  dark  with  his  cloa 
to  his  face,  came  softly  upon  the  house  and  knocked  at  tl 
door.  Peter  could  hear  his  knock— it  echoed  through  tl 
empty  passages,  the  deserted  rooms,  it  was  a  knock  thi 
demanded,  imperatively,  admittance.  The  door  swung  bacl 
the  black  passages  gaped  upon  the  evening  light  and  wei 
closed  again.  The  house  was  once  more  silent- -but  e 
longer  untenanted. 


Peter  was  now  conscious  of  the  world.  That  was  Exetc 
that  they  had  left  behind  them  and  soon  there  would  b 
Plymouth  and  then  the  crossing  of  the  bridge  and  then- 
Cornwall  ! 

Cornwall!  His  lips  were  dry— he  touched  thf-m  will 
his  tongue,  and  knew,  suddenly,  that  he  was  thirsty,  mor 
thirsty  than  he  had  ever  been.  He  would  never  be  hungri 
again,  but  he  would  always  be  thirsty.  An  attendan' 
pas.sed.  What  should  he  drink?  Th*-  attendant  suggestec 
a  whisky  and  soda.     Yes  ...  a  large  whisky. 

It  was  very  long  indeed  since  he  had  been  in  Cornwall- 
he  had  not  been  there  since  his  boyhood.  What  had  he 
been  doing  all  the  time  in  between?  He  did  not  know- 
he  had  no  idea.  This  new  tenant  of  the  house  was  not 
aware  of  those  intervening  years,  was  only  conscious  that 
he  was  returning  after  long  exile,  to  his  home— Seaw  House, 
yes,  that  was  the  name  ...  the  house  with  the  trees  and 
the  grey  stone  walls— yes,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  at  home 
again  with  his  fathc.  His  father  would  welcome  him  afto 
so  lonjc  an  absence 
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drank  A  Uny  crossed  ti.e  border  and  were  in  C„rnw,ll. 

V 

|.eav^,f    ,rn^o^lra1itnri\n.rrind! 
irfaStV;;  "'  Ti''!"'  ''"^"'"'"   '"  "-  heart  o"'?e„t?y 

souI-f^^T?   /l'"u'J'°"=  ^*""8=  dim  recesses  of  his 

.  .  .ah!  pmn!— down  with  the  shutters,  bolt  the  doors— 
tT'Th^  ""  ""*"  '""'''J  ■""»'  <">'"  here. 

thafhad"L:^drd"ur -r"  r  f  ""^  ""/^^"'"«  "s*"* 

hundies  of  «;t'  aTLt-tbf  ^  Wue ^'aired" f";  t 
ra.n  a  crescent  moon  was  stealing  above  thrSc  from 
the  clnnineys  of  two  little  cottages'grey  :moL'trerbledS 

mifa"Kj5r    hTco*uH  ^otV^'^r  '''"''  *"''  ''^'^ 
this   linn,,^   el  ^ ''T'*  ""*  st""d  there,  surrounded  by 

were  3„„  I"'".  T^'"?*"'     ^"   '''"^^   '''■■'<J°v^s   that 

d;!^hrmLTdHrI'^.«'-  •"-  ^'■"-oiV  He  m"S 
thin°J^  T"*  ""*''•'/  **«=  "'■■'t'""  a  'Jeerepit  cab  with  a 
customer!  "t^I  ^b  iZ  S^  T^  ^fT^  ^"^  "  ^'^''^ 
ancient  mud,  th^  hor^' o  d  nd^wWzr'burthr'^'."'''' 
standing  now  thinner  than  ever  raTns^' the  skv  «  "' 
.f»te  of  a  tattered  top  hat,  filled  witHhft  cterfXt^'ism 
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"  I  want  to  drive  to  Treli«»,"  laid  Peter. 

They  bargained.  Tlie  battered  optimist  obtained  th 
price  that  he  demanded  and  cocked  his  eye,  derisively,  a 
the  rising  moon. 

Peter  surveyed  the  cab. 

"  I'll  sit  with  you  on  the  box,"  he  said. 

The  thin  driver  made  way  for  him.  It  was  a  high  joll 
ing  cab  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  a  cab  you  might  hav 
■worn  was  Cornish  had  you  seen  it  anywhere,  a  cab  the 
smelt  of  beer  and  ancient  leather  and  salt  water,  a  cab  ths 
bad  once  driven  the  fashion  of  Trcliss  to  elegant  dance 
and  now  must  rattle  the  roads  with  very  little  to  see,  for  al 
your  trouble,  at  the  end  of  it. 

Thr  sleeping  fields,  like  grey  cloths,  stretched  on  ever 
tide  of  them  and  the  white  road  cut  into  the  heart  of  th 
distance.  It  was  a  quarter  to  eight  and  a  blue  dusk.  Th 
driver  tilted  the  top  hat  over  one  ear  and  they  were  off. 

"  I  know  this  road  as  yer  might  say  back'ards.  As 
any  one  down  along  Treliss  way.  Zachy  Jackson  they' 
say — which  is  my  name,  sir,  if  yer  requirin'  a  good  'ora 
any  time  o'  day.  Zachy  Jockson !  which  there  ain't  no  mar 
— tarkin'  of  'orses,  fit  to  touch  'im,  they'll  tell  yer  and  nc 
far  wrong  either." 

But  now  with  every  stumbling  step  of  that  bony  hors 
Peter  was  being  shaken  into  a  more  active  consciousnesi 
consciousness  not  of  the  past,  very  slightly  of  the  preseni 
but  rather  of  an  eager,  excited  anticipation  of  events  shortl 
to  befall  him,  of  the  acute  sense — the  first  that  had,  as  yel 
come  to  him — that,  very  shortly,  he  was  to  plunge  himsel 
into  an  absolute  abandonment  of  all  the  restraints  and  di: 
cipline  that  had  hitherto  held  him.  He  did  not  know,  h 
could  not  analyse  to  himself — for  what  purpose  those  rt 
straints  had  been  formerly  enforced  upon  his  life.  Onl 
now — at  this  moment,  his  body  was  being  flooded  with 
warm,  riotous  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  the  indulgence 
that  were  to  be  his. 

Still  this  fortress  of  his  house  was  bare  and  desolatrc 
but  now  in  some  of  the  rooms  there  were  lights,  fire,  whis 
pers,  half-hidden  faces,  eyes  behind  curtains. 

The  wind  struck  him  in  the  face.  "  Enough  of  this- 
you're  done  for — you're  beaten — you're  broken  .  .  .  you'i 
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going  back  to  your  hovel.     You're  creeping  home-don't 
make  a  6ne  thing  of  it— '  the  wind  said. 

thl^uXt^^"  '""/''»«*  "P  *"  "'^"'  ond  'uddenly  with 

.n™.*        'hot   '""c   from   every   qunrfer   there   wn,   borne 

ome   sound.     It  wa,   very  delieate,   very   n,v»terious-the 

sound    one  m.ght  faney,  that  the  .nrth  would  make  if  aU 

.fan?*  ,nT"r*"'  '°.  P''^""  *""=  ^"^  "'  ""^  '""""O"  in- 
stant—so  fugitive  a   whisper. 

•■  That's  the  sea"  said   Air.   Jackson,  waving  his  whip 

iU»'  "u'nur"  '"  P"""""  ^''■^«=-  There's  a  wfnd  3 
night.     It  11  blow  rough  presently." 

„,.5!l7  'J*""  .""'I  '""'^''P  '"  *•"=  "8'"  of  »  baby  moon 
puddles  of  water  shone  like  silk,  hedges  were  bending  line, 
of  listeners,  far  on  the  horizon  a  blade  wood,  there  ?n  one 
of  those  precipitous  valley,  cottages  cowering,  overhead 
he  blue  night  sky  suddenly  chequered  with  solemn  porap^u, 
slowly  moving  clouds.  But  here  on  the  hilltop  at  any Tt", 
a  bustle  of  wmd-sueh  a  noise  amongst  the  h  dges  and  the 

tTs  a'd«r*^  "f  ■*  ""'^i  "r  1"'«t  ^K"'";  and  so  precipi! 
^  i\;7i,  ??'  T'"'"  "  ='""''  »*«"''«'ed  the  moon.  In  the 
daylight  that  landscape  to  any  one  who  loved  not  Cornwall. 

there  n„T/*'^  '''t'^'  '""'  "  ^''^  ^"""a^  "'"<=''  here  and 
there  naked  upon  the  moor,  with  a  bare  deserted  engine 
house  upon  the  horizon,  with  trees,  deep  in  the  little  valley! 
but  scant  and  staggering  upon  the  hill-ugly  by  day  but 

hulrf"^  """K"  "^""y  *'""  -contains  everything%ha 
nn T.^  ai'S^af  ha"  "o  name  for,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
on  beholding  it,  but  to  kneel  down  and  worship  God.  Mr 
Jackson   had  seen   it  often   before  and  he  went  twice  to 

tt"v^t''\7/T''''^'  '."  ^'  J""  *'"PP^  "P  h"  ho«e  and 
tliey  stumbled  down   the  road. 

"  Dirty  weather  coming,"  he  said. 

Peter  was  disturbed.  That  whispering  noise  that  had 
crept  across  the  country  frightened  him  If  it  went  on 
»!:"'"  "  """•'  ""'^  '"■'"  "--ber-he  nTust  no" 

They  turned  down  into  a  deep,  mysterious  lane  and  the 
^rtr  ''a"  hidden  Now  there  was  about  them  only  he 
urgent   crowding   of   the   hedges,    the   wild-flowers   flinging 

every  side  of  the  old  cab  there  streamed  into  the  air  the 
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iweet  imell  of  cniibcd  grau,  ai  though  many  flelda  had  been 
preued  between  giant's  fingcri  and  so  had  been  left. 

Peter  lat  there  and  about  him,  like  flames  licking  wo<h1- 
work,  evil  thouglits  devoured  his  body.  He  was  going  now 
at  last  to  do  all  tliosc  things  that,  these  many  years,  he  had 
prevented  himself  from  doing.  Tlint  at  any  rate  he  knew. 
...  He  would  drink  and  drink  and  drink,  until  he  would 
never  remember  anything  ogain  .  .  .  never  ngnin.  .  .  . 
Meanwhile  as  the  cab  slowly  began  to  climb  the  hill  again 
Mr.  Jackson  was  telling  a  story. 

He  rolled  his  r's  as  though  life  were  indeed  a  valuable 
and  happy  thing,  and  now  and  again,  waving  his  thin  whip 
in  the  air,  he  would  seem  to  appeal  to  the  moon. 

"  'Twas  down  to  Dunotter  Cove  and  I,  a  lad,  my  father 
bdn'  a  fisherman,  and  one  night,  I  mind  it  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,  there  was  a  mighty  wreck.  Storm  and 
wind  and  rain  there  was  that  night  and  there  we  were,  out 
in  it,  suddenly,  all  the  village  of  us.  I  but  a  slip  of  a  boy, 
you  must  know,  which  it  was  thirty  year  back  now  and  the 
rain  sizzling  on  the  cobbles  and  the  wind  blawin'  the  chim- 
neys crooked.  Well — she  were  a  mighty  wreck  blawn  right 
up  against  the  Dunotter  rocks,  you  understand,  and  sendin' 
up  rockets  and  we  seein'  her  clear  enough,  black  out  to  sea 
which  she  seemed  enormous  in  the  night  time  ond  all.  My 
father  and  the  rest  of  'em  went  out  in  the  boat — we  waited 
and  we  waited  and  they  didn't  come  back.  .  .  .  They  never 
come  back — none  of  them  only  a  crazed  luny.  Bill  Tre- 
gothny — 'e  was  washed  up  against  the  rocks  down  to 
Bosillian  and  'e  were  just  livin'  .  .  .  And  when  it  come 
daylight," — Mr.  Jackson  cleared  his  thront  and  paused — 
"  when  it  come  daylight  there  wasn't  no  wreck — nothing — 
nor  no  bodies  neither — nothing — only  Bill  Tregothny  the 
fool.  .  .  ." 

Peter  had  heard  no  single  word  of  this.  His  ears  were 
straining  for  the  return  of  that  whisper.  They  were  nearly 
once  again  at  the  hilltop.  Then  in  front  of  them  there 
would  be  the  sea — at  the  top  of  the  hill  there  would  be  the 
sea.  ...  He  was  seized  with  a  great  terror — frightened 
like  a  child  in  the  dark.  ..."  Bill  Tregothny,  you  must 
understand  sir,  'ad  always  been  a  idiot — always,  born  so. 
When  'e  was  all  well  again  'e  told  strange  tales  about  the 
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i«  ot^'tr^dtklfcr^on^.Tr ""''  "'"^  •«"••  «*^ 

't-I.il..I  in  -eap.  and  V  .Jd  ^i'  '"j  """  ^""V''  ""  ""'-'t 
mon  sailor*  Vrr  knew  but  ^  I  In  il". "'"•'"  '"«''  <^">"- 
the  Kold  Ivin-  «n  X'.U-!.  ^  ^^  """'  '°''"''^  '""»  ""d 

no  voMd  at  all— and  mv   f\?  "".'  '"  "'"  "■■•min'-. 

••"' "' Thev  I;""'''  ^'r'^'^^"  V;,;' ;::;;:;,,,;'-  -- 
Dun<;tt;;  tlXteZ  1[  z '" " "  r'"-  -^  '^  -  - 

silk   and   gold   lacc-a  ^S         '"  "  ""'^"'  ''-'    '"d  '^d 
which  BinVei/4!;'"'   y,""   """'    ""d^stand,    .ij 

roar^Xeerther^dtvrf   "".,•""-" "-"^ 

moorland,  rough  wTh  Zraehulh""'  "'"'  *"^  ""*  ""'^ 
of  sand,   scented  ^th*«"    ntk^'  T""  *'"■  ^'"'«  P'^ 

crash,  then  from  craTh  To  eoh„  T  "  T"""  '°  "  '"^^'^ 
n  had  in  it  anxer  and  nnw,,  i '  ^'"«  '"  ■"""""'  a«ain. 
.corn  and  defifneJtTar'dC^  ""'*''"'."""' "«'"' 
"ne.     It  was  more  intimate  th„n  °"/r"  '°^«J  *very 

«nd  then  it  shouted  thTtrntimacv"*^  T^  u",''  ""  ""de. 
flung  itself  into  Peter's  face  beaf  hV,  b  .  "'^''K  *"'''•  ^' 
-"Oh!  you  younir  fool-vn„'v.  ?/',  '""'"^d  his  soul 

you?     After   all   the  e   vea«   I    '''""  '""'''"«  ''"<='''  have 
Where  are  all  vour  Tn/^        ^°"''^   "'""^   slinking    back 
gances,   tt-^st^UrLrCfc^^r  4 
A^Tr"""'"''  broken,  defeated  "'    '""''""'   '^«- 

ni^bnng  your  courage  back   to  ^ou-TruJt'mef^Pere;^-: 
Through  the  rattle  of  the  surf  there  came  the  sick  m.>. 
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ancholy  lowing  of  the  Bell  Rock;  swinging  over  a  space  of 
waters  it  fell  across  fields,  unutterably,  abominably  sad. 

And  in  the  boy  there  instantly  leapt  to  life  his  soul. 
Maimed  and  bruised  and  stunned  it  had  been— now  alive, 
tearing  him,  bringing  on  to  his  bending  shoulders  an  awful 
tide  of  knowledge:  "  Everything  is  gone— your  wife,  youi 
boy,  your  friend,  your  work.  .  .  .  We  have  won,  Peter,  w« 
have  won.     The   House   is   waiting   for   you.  ..." 

And  above  those  dreadful  voices  the  thundering  echo 
indifferent  to  his  agonies,  despising  his  frailties,  flinginf 
him,  sea-wreck  of  the  most  miserable,  to  any  insignifican 

end.  ...  ,       1  II        • 

Peter  suddenly  stood  up,  rocking  on  his  box.  He  semet 
the  whip  from  the  driver's  hands.     He  lashed  the  miserabli 

"  Get  on,  you  devil,  get  on— leave  this  noise  behind  yoi 
— get  out  of  it,  get  out  of  it — " 

The  cab  rocked  and  tossed,  Mr.  Jackson  caught  the  bo; 
about  the  shoulders,  held  him  down.  The  horse,  tired  an 
weary,  paid  no  heed  to  anything  that  might  be  happenin 
but  stumbled  cj.  .  ,  ^  . 

"  Good  Lord,  sir, "  Mr.  Jackson  cried,  you  might  hav 
had  us  over — What's  it  all  about,  sir?  ' 

But  Peter  now  was  huddled  down  witii  his  coat  about  hi 
cars  and  did  not  move  again. 

"Catchin'  the  whip  like  that— might  'ave  "ad  us  rigl 
into  the  'edge,"  muttered  Mr.  Jackson,  wishing  his  journe 

well  over.  .  _    ,       ,       .  .  , 

As  they  turned  the  corner  the  lights  of  Treliss  burst  ml 

view. 


CHAPTER  II 
SCAW  HOUSE 


Ti/TR.  JACKSON  inquired  as  to  the  hotel  that  Peter  nre- 
The  Man  at  Arms  had  been  turned,  hy  vounir  Mr    B„„ 

fa?  "r'ber;."''^  ''-'  '''"'"«  •»«'»'  "-  Aocr^f  S 
Arm.''  ^"""'"^'  1"«1  Si'a'-ed  no  trouble  over  The  Man  at 
fn"o  dlLTels'^G^l^^rt  ""f""  EH-bethat'^.ith 

ta-king  to  Mr.  Ba„„iste;  Tkt  T^'an' "n'T  d'Ta^""  '"'" 
th„f  *««  «^''"«  now  that  he  was  cxliausted  with' a  fat.Vue 
hat   was   beyond   anything   that   he   had   ever   exner  eneed 

t  ristV^-Hr  Vv^7  ""*'  r'"  -/-d^"- 1 

onee'^Lrs-ieep"!  ""^L!;  '^"."^ir  anywhere-now,'  at 

"oX^^;;^^^::;:!^;^''-"-''--^'^- 

Done  up  .  .  .  done  up!" 
His  eyes  were  closed.     T^en  suddenly  he  had  touehed 
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Mr.  Bannister's  shoulder.  He  was  looking  at  a  wire  let- 
ter rack,  hanging  by  the  superintendent's  little  office. 
There  were  some  telegrams  and  many  letters  stretched  be- 
hind the  wire  netting.     One  envelope  was  addressed — 

Miss  Norah  Monogue, 

The  Man  at  Arms  Hotel. 
Trelitt. 

Cornwall. 

"  Miss  Monogue  .  .  .  Miss  Monogue  .  .  .  have  you  any 
one  here  called   Miss  Jlonogue  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — been  here  some  weeks.  Poor  lady,  she's  very 
ill  I'm  afraid.  Something  to  do  with  her  heart — strained 
It  in  some  way.  Seemed  much  better  ...  but  the  last  few 
days.  ..." 

Peter  stumbled  upstairs  to  his  room. 


fimfwiaiti  !t> 


Some  clock  was  striking  five  when  he  awoke  and  looking 
vaguely  about  his  room  saw,  by  the  light,  that  it  must  be 
late  afternoon.  He  must  have  slept  for  a  day  and  a  night. 
As  he  lay  back  on  his  bed  liis  first  moments  of  conscious- 
ness were  filled  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  rest  and  ease. 
He  remembered  nothing  ...  he  only  knew  that  in  the  air 
there  was  the  breath  of  flowers  and  that  througli  the  open 
window  there  floated  up  to  him  a  song,  a  murmur  of  tlic 
sea,  a  rattle  of  little  carts. 

He  looked  about  his  room.  On  a  distant  wall  there  was 
a  photograpli — "  Dunotter  Rocks,  from  the  East."  Then 
he  remembered. 

He  flung  the  bed-clothes  off"  him  and  hurried  to  dress. 
He  must  go  up  to  Scaw  House  at  once,  at  once,  at  once. 
Not  another  moment  must  be  wasted.  His  hands  trembled 
as  he  put  on  his  clothes  and  when  he  came  downstairs  he 
was  dishevelled  and  untidy.  He  had  eaten  nothing  for 
many  hours  but  food  now  would  have  choked  him.  He  hur- 
ried out  of  the  hotel. 

The  town  must  have  had  many  recollections  to  offer  him 
had  he  observed  it  but  he  passed  through  it,  looking  neither 
to  the   right  nor   the   left,  bruslyng  people   aside,   striding 
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striding 


^^:trjt:y!2j^t::^  ret  Jtnt  ^z 

a  moment  he  had  to  pull  himself  together  "nd  ^"e  U      He 
remembered    too.  at  that  instant,  Norah  Monogue      ivhere 

DZ"t  aronrLiVinki-nJ'"    '^?.-    ^^'^    -"^'"'^^ 
In  the  evening  light  the  sea  below  the  road  was  a  Dale 

peacetul.  Ihe  water  lapped  the  shore,  the  Bell  Itnri 
-ghed  its  melaneholy  note  aeross  spaee-  out  a  mie  way 
UoT  ::nl':'"'^  atones  sprang  liL  shoulders  fLtl' 
Wue,  gentle  wa-  .-s  ringed  them  in  foam  like  lace  and  broke 
with  a  whisper  against  their  sides. 

a.oL^^tme'd'-  ■'■^artr^orr  11"'%'!!?"-;  ^^" 
;xcitementinereasefan*d'\rL'Lstlett/'^^^^^^^^^ 
were  burning      He  did  not  think  of  the  earlier  days  when 

He  had  still  with  him  the  consciousness  of  keeping  at 
hay  an  army  of  thoughts  that  would  leap  upon  h.m  "f  he 
-no  mn^  T  "PP-t-ity-  But  soon  that'^wo^ld  be  Til  ove^ 
oTh  ,r  «  «'  ""  ""'^  '*™8gle.  He  turned  the  corner 
and  saw  Scaw  House  standing  amongst  its  dark  trees  w"th 
ts  black  palings  in  front  of  its  garden  and  the  deserted 
barren  patch  of  field  in  front  of  tlt,t  again.     The  sun  wl, 

VTri!"^  """^  '^  '^^  •^^^•«  ""=  '''>-'=  -<•'  flaming  lu 
the  trees  were  sombre  and  the  house  was  cold  ^ 

It  did  not  '..em  to  him  to  have  changed  in  anr  way  since 
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he  hod  left  it.  The  windows  bad  always  been  of  a  grim 
hideous  glass,  the  stone  shape  of  the  place  always  squat 
and  ugly,  and  the  short  flight  of  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
heavy  beetling  door  had  always  hinted,  with  their  old  hard 
surface,  at  a  surly  welcome  and  a  reluctant  courtesy.  It 
was  all  as  it  had  been. 

The  sky,  now  a  burning  red,  looked  down  upon  an  utterly 
deserted  garden,  and  the  silence  that  was  over  all  the  place 
seemed  to  rise,  like  streaming  mist,  from  the  heart  of  the 
nettles  that  grew  thick  along  the  crumbling  wall. 

The  paint  had  faded  from  the  door  and  the  knocker  was 
rusty;  as  Peter  hammered  his  arrival  on  to  the  flat  silence 
a  bird  flew  from  the  black  bunch  of  trees,  wliirrcd  into  the 
air  and  was  gorie.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time  after  the  echo  of  his  knock  had  faded 
away  there  was  silence,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  could 
be  only  another  of  those  dreams — tliose  dreams  when  he  had 
stood  on  tlie  stone  steps  in  the  heart  of  the  deserted  garden 
and  woken  the  echoes  through  the  empty  house.  At  last 
there  were  steps;  some  one  came  along  the  passage  and 
halted  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  and  listened.  They 
both  waited  on  either  side,  and  Peter  could  hear  heavy  thick 
breathing.  He  caught  the  knocker  again  and  let  it  go 
with  a  clang  that  seemed  to  startle  the  house  to  its  founda- 
tions. Then  he  heard  bolts,  very  slowly  drawn  back,  again 
a  pause  and  then,  stealthily  the  door  swung  open. 

A  scent  of  rotten  apples  met  him  as  the  door  opened,  a 
scent  so  strong  that  it  was  confused  at  once  with  his  vision 
of  the  woman  who  stood  there,  she,  with  lier  gnarled  and 
puckered  face,  her  brown  skin  and  crooked  nose  standing, 
as  it  were,  for  an  actual  and  visible  personification  of  all 
ib^  rotten  apples  that  had  ever  been  in  the  world. 

He  recognised  also  a  sound,  the  drunken  hesitating  hic- 
cough of  the  old  clock  that  had  been  there  when  he  had  come 
in  that  evening  long  ago  ready  to  receive  his  beating,  that 
had  kept  pace  with  his  grandfather'.';  snorings  and  niutter- 
ings  and  had  scnied  indeed,  the  only  understanding  com- 
panion that  the  old  man  had  ever  had.  The  woman  was, 
he  saw,  the  arms-akimbo  ferocious  cook  of  the  old  days,  but 
now  bow  wrinkled  and  infirm ! — separated  by  so  many 
more  years  than  the  lapse  of  time  allowed  her  from  the 
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woman  of  liig  past  appearance  there      T»..,-  - 
her  than  the  mere  crumblim,  ^.f  K      iJT    ". ''"'  """■=  '» 
the  crumblingTher  spirU  *an/h    '  '«'7'  'here  was  also 
e.ves  the  sign'of  some'  H^rt   e  tghT  b^  ht'  ^^'h^ 
to  her  own  utter  defeat  '  'ought 

Jn  her  eyes   he   saw  Ihe  thing  that   his   father  had   b.- 

the?a1  tfi  LrTt't  f  hef ^ tT'"^b'^'r'""/ 
something  more  than  the  surly  quest  on  in* fiH  '"""*' 
riosity,  some   eagerness  that Tp.I  i  f     •'"'''''^<*'  s™^  cu- 

odd   bits   of  ^Lffs   of  ^nnv    en'l     ""•%"  ^'""^  "^  ^'^''-'1"'". 

rL^^rirr£^--"^--^S 

4r^.r:e.?^.Te':2.ai^---"«^-^''^-- 
for''L^r:4;"nl"uf1ot;r„  ''-^v^  •'"■'  "»"•  ^^--p* 

as  it  had  bp,n  Tit  1  ™V  ^•''PP''^'  "  *"'  ""  ''^'y  niuch 
-ade  the',:,:,  s';  t  Zg  ^ 'and  * «' ™' "' ¥  ^'»'" 
of  the  roo„,  that  had  once  ten  I.U  J'"l  T"'  *>>«  '^"o' 

fancied  that  he  eould  "uil  s  e  rt/'iT'^''''''"'^' '""<'  P^*" 
in  the  doorway,  laughlntat  hi,  »nn  ^  ^"^  "^"-""f^  "'"'^ 
struggled  the^e'  on  fhe  Lor  "  "'"'  '"'  «"""^°"  ^  "-^^ 

Jhe^woman  pushed  open  the  dining-room  door  and  Peter 
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gown— a  bald  gentleman,  rather  fat,  with  a  piece  of  toast 
in  one  hand  and  a  glass  of  something  in  the  other.  Peter 
had  expected  he  knew  not  what— something  stern  and  ter- 
rible, something  that  would  have  answered  in  one  way  or 
another  to  those  early  recollections  of  terror  and  punish- 
ment that  still  dwelt  with  him.  He  had  remembered  his 
father  as  short,  spare,  hlack-haiied,  grim,  pale— this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  now  wntehing  him,  bulged  in  the  checks 
and  the  stomach,  was  highly  coloured  with  purple  veins 
down  the  sides  of  his  nose  and  his  rather  podgy  hands 
trembled.  Nevertheless,  it  was  his  father.  When  the  red 
dressing-gown  spoke  it  was  in  a  kind  of  travesty  of  that 
old  sharp  voice,  tliose  cutUng  icy  words— a  thickened  and 
degenerate  relation: 

"  My  boy !  At  last !  "  the  gentleman  said. 
The  room  presented  disorder.  On  the  table  were  scat- 
tered playing  cards,  a  chair  was  overturned,  under  the  cac- 
tus plant  lay  what  looked  like  a  fiddle,  and  the  only  two 
pictures  on  the  wall  were  very  indecent  old  drawings  taken 
apparently  from  some   Hogarthian  prints. 

Peter  stared  at  all  this  in  amazement.  It  was,  after  the 
grim  approach  and  the  deserted  garden,  like  finding  an 
Easter  egg  in  a  strong  box.  Peter  saw  that  his  father  was 
wearing  under  the  dressing-gown  a  white  waistcoat  and 
blue  trousers,  both  of  them  stained  with  dark  stains  and 
smelling  very  strongly  of  whisky.  He  noticed  also  that  his 
father  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  balance  liimsclf  on  both 
his  legs  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  was  continually 
shifting  his  feet  in  an  indeterminate  kind  of  way,  as  though 
he  would  like  to  dance  but  felt  that  it  might  not  be  quite 

the  thing.  , 

Mr  Westcott  closed  up  both  his  eyes,  opened  his  mouth 
and  shut  it  again  and  sliook  Peter  excitedly  by  the  hand. 
At  the  same  time  Peter  felt  that  his  father  was  shaking 
his  hand  as  much  because  he  wanted  to  hold  on  to  something 
as  for  reasons  of  courtesy. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad.  I  wondered  when  you  would  come 
to  see  your  poor  old  father  again— after  all  these  years. 
I've  often  thought  of  you  and  said  to  myself,  '  Well,  he'll 
come  back  one  day.  You  only  be  patient,'  I've  said  to 
myself,  '  and  your  son  will  come  back  to  you— your  only 
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SL'"--"  '™''  '*^'^  ""•*  '"='"  «»-«  '»  -J-rt  yo„  alto- 

of  the  silfnt  listen  ngtsf'  "^ft^r?.!  hT"?^  ~"'"r 
desertion,  the  old  woman'r»..  l  i    *  "'  gnmness,  that 

And  yet/ in  snYfe  ^t.lTT^^  ^^^  8°"^  ^'"  something, 
in  spite  of  a  kind  of  tr  k  m""*  ,*''■••*  •"■"«  «'»•"  ^im, 
more  in  his  father  thC  he  at".  "'  *  "'"  ^"^  "  «"='"  '^'"'l 
not  resist  a  lilTJ  ,    P'"^"'  perceived,  he  could 

was  so^e  tort  of  a  h  "en  taT""  """  ^"^  "'  ''"^  "*« 
miglit  want  him    b^t  W    '  "°  °"^  '''<=  '"  *^^  ^"'W 

sJyZ  '  '  """  '°'"<=  ""^  ^ho  was  glad  to 

years/'"'   ""^   ^''■^'   '^"   "^   '•'l   ^■'"'^•«   ^een   doing   these 
"  I've  been  in  London,  writing—" 

turnedTu't"'""''""  ""'  """-^  "o^?     ^nd  how's  it  aU 
"  Badly." 

thi:?L'  Z'Zv:z  ::-tin%iit':^^iT  '^"^^ 

best."  ^         l^cst-oh  dear  me,  yes,  entirely  for  your 

hi/S'il^t^-^1?^^-;-^  sounded  so  li.. 
Married.'"  snM  i,;-  ^^^<         '      ^ 


said 
My  wife  has  left 


■■■is  father. 
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J  i  II  "Dtir  me,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that."     Mr.  WertroH 

finished  the  toast  and  wiped  his  fingers  on  a  very  old  and 
dirty  red  handlcerchief.  "  Women — bless  them — angels  for 
a  time,  but  never  to  be  depended  on.  Poor  boy,  I'm  sorry. 
Children?" 

"  I  had  a  son.     He  died." 

"  Well  now,  1  ar-  indeed  sorry,  I'd  have  liked  a  grand- 
son too.  Don't  wa,.i  the  old  Westcolt  stock  to  die  out. 
Dear  me,  that  is  r  \  ity." 

It  was  at  this  loint  that  Peter  was  aware,  although  he 
could  not  have  given  any  reasonable  explanation  of  hii 
certainty,  that  his  father  had  been  perfectly  assured  before- 
hand of  all  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Peter  looked 
at  the  man,  but  the  eyes  were  almost  closed,  and  the  smile 
that  played  about  the  weak  lips — once  so  stern  and  strong 
— told  one  nothing. 

It  was  dark  now.  Mr.  Westcott  got,  somewhat  un- 
steadily, to  his  feet. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  I'll  show  you  the  house,  my  boy. 
Not  changed  much  since  you  were  here,  I'm  sure.  Wanted 
a  woman's  care  since  your  dear  mother  died  of  course — 
and  your  poor  old  grandfather — " 

He  whispered  over  again  to  himself  as  he  shuffled  across 
the  room — •"  your  poor  old  grandfather — " 

It  had  seemed  to  grow  very  suddenly  dark.  Outside  in 
the  hall,  under  the  spluttering  lamp,  Mr.  Westcott  found  a 
candle.     The  house  was  intensely  silent. 

As  they  climbed  the  stairs,  lighted  only  by  the  flickering 
landle-light,  Peter's  feelings  were  a  curious  mixture  of  un- 
•tasiness  and  a  strange  unthinking  somnolence.  Some  part 
•)f  him,  somewhere,  was  urging  him  to  an  active  unrest — 
"  Norah  .  .  .  what  does  she  want  interfering?  I'll  just 
i  ;|  go  and  see  her  and  come  back.  .  .  .  No,  I  won't,  I'll  just 

stay  here  .  .  .  never  to  bother  again  .  .  .  never  to  bother 
Again.  .  .  ." 

He  was  also,  in  some  undefined  way,  expecting  that  at 
iny  moment  his  father  would  change.  The  crimson  dress- 
ing-gown swayed  under  the  flickering  candle-light.  Let  it 
turn  round  and  what  would  one  see  inside  it?  His  father 
never  stopped  talking  for  an  instant — his  thick  wandering 
voice  was  the  onlv  sound  in  the  deserted  house. 
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little  room  that  hJ^onJZ^ J  Jf"''     ^'  ""  *"  »•>« 
were  »tored-pi^uZ  mTs  Jj?  ,^'^-"™  '''»»  the  apple, 

your  child      Thp   nw    Iv    i.  .^  ^''y  *°  bring  up 

Dear.e^W^o^^^TlliZ'"'"''^^    '^"^^'=.^   '"   « 
room  again  if  vou  likr    a„„  ."  V  ■J^""  '^''"  •'»*':  th'» 

cut '"  '"^  '^" '"" "°  -<=*'*  -.  - -JS 

and   oh!  so  restful      Th/  "    S?  ''°>"^;^»''  '"ent  and  dark 

whtr  SoV^^,-H^t  ,r"'t  """T  V-X  there 
he  pulled  back  his  fading  senses  ^"^*     °^  "  •''"""'"^  ""» 

No,  I  must  go  for  them  mj-self— " 

fathe^-I  Low'  you'il  clmrbaeri"  '^""^  '""=''  *"  ^"^  "'"^ 
«on^^a^!rVe^r'dors.t  C^^   """-->  '-^^ 
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CHAPTER  III 
NORAH  MONOGUB 


PETER  found,  next  morning,  Miss  Monogue  sitting  by 
her  window.  She  gave  him  at  once  the  impression  of 
something  kept  alive  by  •»  will-power  so  determined  that 
Death  himself  could  only  stand  aside  and  wait  until  it 
might  waver. 

She  was  so  thin  that  sitting  there  in  the  clear  white 
colours  of  the  sky  beyond  her  window  she  seemed  like  fine 
silk,  something  that,  at  an  instant's  breath,  would  be  swept 
like  a  shadow,  into  llie  air.  She  wore  something  loose  and 
white  and  over  her  shoulders  there  was  a  grey  shawl.  Her 
grey  hair  was  as  untidy  as  of  eld,  escaping  from  the  order 
that  it  had  been  intended  to  keep  and  falling  over  her 
beautiful  eyes,  so  that  continually  she  moved  her  hand — 
so  thin  and  white  with  its  deep  purple  veins — to  push  it 
back.  In  this  still  white  figure  the  eyes  burnt  with  an 
amazing  fire.     What  eyes  they  were! 

One  seemed,  in  the  old  days,  to  have  denied  them  their 
proper  splendour,  but  now  in  this  swiftly  fading  body  they 
bad  gathered  more  life  and  vigour,  showing  the  soul  that 
triumphed  over  so  slender  a  mortality. 

She  seemed  to  Peter,  as  he  came  into  the  room,  to  stand 
for  so  much  more  than  he  had  ever  hitherto  allowed  her. 
Here,  in  her  last  furious  struggle  to  keep  a  life  that  had 
given  to  her  nothing  worth  having,  he  saw  suddenly  em- 
blazoned about  hira,  the  part  that  she  had  played  in  his 
life,  always  from  the  first  moment  that  he  had  known  her 
— a  part  that  had  been,  by  him,  so  frequently  neglected, 
so  frequently  denied. 

As  she  turned  and  saw  him  he  was  ashamed  at  the  joy 
that  his   coming   so  obviously   brought  her.     He   felt  her 
purity,  her  unselfishness,  her  single-heartedness,  her  cour- 
age, her  nobility  in  that  triumphant  welcome  that  she  gave 
464 
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Wm.     That  the  should  care  so  much  for  any  one  so  worth. 

Idnd  of  h.m  to  visit  her;  he  advanced  to  hrr  now  aero" 

S%r.inTLrat"r,r""™ "-"  '"^-  -» "— « 5^" 

toTl'^lr''  "■''''.  *'"^'J  •'■«  '""J  »t  ^"t  greeted  him,  had 
i  ..  !k  '"T"""8  "f  ""'P'i'e.  He  had  forRottcn  how 
greatly  these  last  terrible  days  m..,l  have  altered  .^  aJ^ 
pearanee-he  told  much  more  than  he  knew,  and  the  liX 
sad  attempt  that  he  made,  a,  he  came  to  her,  to  p  e'en  a. 
the  lid  Br"^''»''!i^  ""  "ppearanee  a,  he  had  presented  fn 

coIH"nn'''"'  J"''  'i''""^^  both  her  burning  hands  about  his 
cold  one,  made  h.m  sit  down  in  a  chair  br  her  side  and 
tremblmg   with   the   excited   joy   of  having"  hm   «^h    her 

keep  his  troub  es  from  her.  would  Ut  her  know  nothing  of 
h.s  old  chucklmg  father  and  the  shadowy  welcome  Ihat 
thatV  haTb'''"'  "rsr-him,  would  be^till  the  P  te, 
that  he  had  been  when  he  had  seen  her  last  in  London. 

feter!  How  splendid  to  have  you  here'  When  Mr 
Bann.ster  told  me  last  night  I  eould^ave  cri  d  for  hap^N 
"ess  and  he,  drar  little  man,  was  surely  as  pleased  to  see 
me  happy  as  though  I'd  been  his  own  sister" 

Id  just  come  down—"  Peter  began,  trying  to  smile 
and  conscious  with  an  alarm  that  surpr  sed^Z,  of  her 
frag,l.ty  and  the  way  that  her  hand  wlnt  now  Tid  again 
to  her  breast,  as  though  to  relieve  some  pain  there.     "Are 

^Z^^^  \t  '""''"  °'^'  "*'""  ^■'»  "<"  doing  y^u  harm 
coming  hke  th.s-not  agitating  you  too  much,  not  exciting 

fn„*\?\™J  ^^'''^'  ^'""■'"  '•'^  *"  "°"i"ff  b-t  he  noticed 
find  snl  T  •=r.r'\'"'"^'""«  '"'  f-^.  »»  though  to 
it"s  allTh  ^'-  '.''k  ''"'",'5'=  "'■■"  ""-y  '"^  there-"Vy 
all  tM.  »•  '^"'"'J"  ''■^  r'"-  ^'■''  *'>»'  I'^^  h*"^"  wanting 
all  this  t.me.  Some  change,  a  little  excitement,  for  l"f 
been  here,  you  know,  quite  a  number  of  week,  a  oneLanJ 
that  It  shoud  be  you-you!  of  all  people  in  this  iovely  «- 
cituig  surprising  world."  t-    r     >»  ^uu  ioveiy  ex- 
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did    it    happen?"    he    asked,    "your 


coming 


"  How 
down  ?  " 

"  After  I  saw  yor.  last— I  was  very  bad.  My  stupid  old 
heart.  ...  And  the  doctor  said  that  I  must  get  away,  to 
the  sea  or  somewhere.  Tlien— what  do  you  think.'— the 
dears,  all  of  them  in  Brockett's  put  their  heads  together 
and  got  me  quite  a  lot  of  money.  ...  Oh!  the  darlings, 
and  they  just  as  poor  a«  church  mice  themselves.  Of  course 
I  couldn't  insult  them  hy  not  taking  it.  They'd  have  been 
hurt  for  ever— so  I  just  pocketed  my  pride  and  came  down 
here. 

"Why  Treliss.'"  asked  Peter. 

"Well,  hadn't  you  so  often  talked  about  it?  Always, 
I'd  connected  you  with  it  in  my  mind  and  thought  that  one 
day  I'd  come  down  and  see  it.  I  suggested  it  to  the  doctor 
—he  said  it  was  the  very  place.  I  used  to  hope  that  one 
day  you'd  be  with  me  here  to  explain  it,  but  I  never  ex- 
pected it  .  .  .  not  so  soon  ...  not  like  this." 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little  and  her  hand  held  his  more 
tightly. 

They  were  silent.  The  sounds  of  the  world  came,  muf- 
fled, up  to  their  window,  but  they  were  only  conscious  of 
one  another. 

Peter  knew  that,  in  another  instant,  he  would  tell  her 
everything.  He  had  always  told  her  everything— that  is 
what  she  had  been  there  for,  some  one,  like  an  elder  sister, 
to  whom  he  might  go  and  confess. 

At  last  it  came.     Very  softly  she  asked  him: 
"Peter,     what's     the    matter?     Why    are     you     here? 
What's  happened  ?  " 

Staring  before  him  out  of  the  window,  seeing  nothing 
bu'.  the  high  white  light  of  the  upper  sky,  his  heart,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  lying  in  his  hands  like  a  stone  to  be  tossed 
lightly  out  there  into  space,  he  told  her: 

"Everything's  happened.  Clare  has  run  off  with  my 
beiit  friend.  ...  It  has  just  happened  like  that.  I  don't 
blame  her,  she  liked  him  better— but  I — didn't  know— it 
was  going  ...  to  happen." 

He  didn't  look  at  her,  but  he  heard  her  catch  her  breath 
sharply  and  he  felt  her  hand  tighten  on  his.  They  were 
silent  for  a  long  time  and  he  was  dimly  aware  in  some 
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thronirh  if    f    '*/°;''  ler,  but  his  one  desire  was  to  hurrv 
frorthelhonrsal^^  ""'  '-'''''''•  ""-  """^  ^^  -^' 

wm^a^k'h  r  t'o%:me1a'efto".e;'''n^''"  ""P""^''  "''"  ^ 
I  want  her  back  i"     No  that'.  «I?^^      ^°.r"  A']PP°'^  """ 

h'e"s:  -^^  ^^  '''^' "^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

he  spoke-    Im  gomg  to  live  with  my  father." 

that  she  must  now   as  heLLi\h\-         f*"^"     "*  ^"^"^ 

But  she  only  said: 

"And  what  will  you  do  at  home,  Peter?  " 

He  answered  her  with  a  kind  of  bravado— "Oh    w«-t. 

Ch:n^r;noLo^.^;    sfncf  th^  ol2^  d"'^    T  P'P^' 
pant!  'HelneTT  t^VlT''  "'"'  »  '•"■«  -''-"^ 
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quiescent  through  his  visit  ^-estcrday;  it  had  been  drugged 
and  dimmed  all  these  last  restless  days.  But  now  it  was 
up  again.  He  was  conscious  that  it  was  not,  after  all 
going  to  be  so  easy  a  thing  to  abandon  all  his  energies,  Iiis 
militancies,  the  dominant  vigorous  panoply  of  his  soul.  He 
knew  as  he  sat  there,  that  this  sick  8l;adow  of  a  woriiar 
would  not  let  him  go  like  that. 

He  said  good-bye  to  her  for  the  moment,  but,  as  he  left 
the  room  he  knew  that  Scaw  House  would  not  see  him  again 
until  he  had  done  everything  for  her  that  there  was  to  b« 
done. 


That  evening  he  saw  the  doctor  who  attended  on  her. 
He  was  a  nice  young  fellow,  intelligent,  eager,  with  a  very 
real  individual  liking  for  his  patient.  "  Ah !  she's  splendid 
— brave  and  plucky  beyond  anything  I've  ever  seen;  sc 
full  of  fun  that  you'd  think  that  she'd  an  idea  that  anothei 
three  weeks  would  see  her  as  well  as  ever  again — whereas 
she  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  another  three  weeks  maj 
easily  see  her  out  of  the  world  altogether ! " 

"  There's  no  hope  then .''  "  asked  Petar. 

"  None  whatever.  There's  every  kind  of  complication 
She  must  have  always  had  something  the  matter  with  her 
and  if  she'd  been  cared  for  and  nursed  when  she  wa! 
younger  she  might  have  pulled  out  of  it.  Instead  of  thai 
she's  always  worn  herself  to  a  thread — you  can  see  that 
She  isn't  one  of  those  who  take  life  easily.  She  ought  t< 
have  gone  before  this,  but  she  holds  on  with  her  pluck  anc 
her  love  of  it  all.  .  .  .  Lord!  when  one  thinks  of  the  mil 
lions  of  people  who  just  '  slug '  through  life — not  valuinj 
it,  doing  nothing  with  it — one  grudges  the  waste  of  theii 
hours  when  a  woman  like  Miss  Monogue  could  have  don< 
so  much  with  them." 

"Am  I  doing  her  any  harm,  going  in  to  see  her?" 

''  No — doing  her  good.  Don't  excite  her  too  much- 
otherwise  the  company's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  foi 
her." 

Tht  days  then,  were  to  be  dedicated  to  her  service.  Hi 
knew,  of  course,  that  at  the  end  of  It — and  the  end.  coulf 
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a  little  clour/he/eves  bZiZ^  '..'  '''"  ""''"''^  ""^  *'"> 

than  ever,  her'  h"o1?L;  e  Sn/aT"  f^"'""""^  ^'' 
The  siirlif  „f  u        1,     •'  ,™P'^^ss"ig  a  dauntless  enercv 

and  str  S  ,y  enou4  h:  f'^.^lf  "'"■=  "^  *°  ^e  tatle 
in  himselfa:ro?tVdeord'it%e  r  r^  "'"^"'"'» 
hejas  he  .ound  that  ^.Z:'^-^  ^t'^^:^^^  ^^2 

these  last  months      U  L\   i     "".""''  '"^d  happened  during 

concerned,  I'm  to  Ham^  t  j-j  .  ^'  ^'  ^^"^  "« 
could  she'  eve^  ha^ve  istoodUhtlartT  m^^^^^ 
mattered  to  me.  I  wanted  tn  U.l  •?  j  ?  ^'  "^  ^°'"'' 
her  too,  and  e;er;  time  I  ttf  u""**  J  ^""^'^  *"  ''««? 
way  and  every  t'me  I  trifd  tl  t       ^!'1^"  '*  «"'  '"  the 

'  rah*  ^'£r/''^  -  bShCt?^ '"  '"^^  ^"^- 

Norah  nodded  her  head. 

"But  there  was  more  than  that      Tif»  »,■      i 
rough  for  me.     Houeh  from  thl  t!'  •  ''^^  "^"^^y'  ''««° 

used  to  whip  -y,^  Zf,J  T  */'^'««'"""'g  when  my  father 

easiest  wav  seemed  t«  .v,    *         i      .         """  -^   suppose   the 
icai  way  seemed  to  me  to  make  it  romantiV      Tl,;.  .,1 

you  know,  was  always  in  my  bones      T W  T  a  ^  '"^^' 
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was  the  way,  you  see,  that  all  my  life  was  bound  up  s< 
closely  together.  She  was  an  adventure  just  as  evcrytliinf 
else  had  been.  And  she  didn't  lilce  it.  She  couldn't  un 
derstand  the  Adventure  point  of  "iew.  It  was,  to  her,  im 
moral,  indecent.  I  went  easily  along  and  then,  one  day 
all  the  romance  went  out  of  it — cK-an — like  a  pricked  bub- 
ble. When  young  Stephen  died  I  suddenly  saw  that  lif< 
was  real — naked — ugly,  not  romantic  a  bit.  Then  it  al 
fell  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  It's  easy  enough  t< 
be  brave  when  you're  attacking  a  cardboard  castle — it'i 
when  you're  up  against  iron  that  your  courage  is  wanted 
It  failed  me.     I've  funked  it.     I'm  going  to  run  away." 

He  could  see  that  Norah  Monogue's  whole  life  was  it 
the  vigour  with'  which  she  opposed  him — 

"  No,  no,  no.  To  give  it  up  now.  Why,  you're  onlj 
thirty — everything's  in  front  of  you.  Listen.  I  know  yoi: 
took  Clare  crookedly,  I  saw  it  in  the  beginning.  In  the  firsi 
place  you  loved  her,  but  you  loved  her  wrong.  You've 
been  a  boy,  Peter,  all  the  time,  and  you've  always  loved  like 
a  boy.  Don't  you  Ijiow  that  there's  nothing  drives  a  womar 
who  loves  a  man  more  to  desperation  than  that  that  mar 
should  give  her  a  boy's  love?  She'd  rather  he  hated  her, 
Clare  could  have  been  dei  it  with.  To  begin  with  she  loved 
you — all  the  '■ime.  Oh !  yes,  I'm  as  certain  of  it  as  I  car 
be  of  anything.  I  know  her  so  well.  But  the  unhappiness. 
the  discomfort — all  the  things,  the  ugly  things,  that  hei 
mother  was  emphasising  to  her  all  the  time — frightened 
her.  Knowing  nothing  about  life  she  just  felt  that  things 
as  they  were  were  as  bad  as  things  could  be.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  any  one  so  timid  as  she  should  dare  tc 
take  so  dangerous  a  plunge  as  running  off  to  another  man, 

"  But  it  was  just  because  she  knew  so  little  about  Life 
that  she  could  do  it.  This  other  man  persuaded  her  thai 
he  could  give  her  the  peace  and  comfort  that  you  couldn't 
She  doesn't  know — poor  thing,  poor  thing — what  it  will 
mean,  that  plunge.  So,  out  of  very  terror,  she  took  it 
And  now — Oh!  Peter,  I'm  as  certain  as  though  I  could  see 
her,  she's  already  longing  for  you — would  give  anything  tc 
get  back  to  you.  This  has  taught  her  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  put  together.  She  was  difficult — selfish 
frightened  at  any  trouble,  supersensitive — but  a  man  would 
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You'd  never  g  own  ?;-„lr"AT;'   *'""^-''   ^''^  °"'- 

She  shook  her  head.     "You've  tnM  rr,-      r   i 

to  London-you  must  go  b^okl''        "~^"''  ""''  8°  •«'=^ 
But  at  tliat  he  rose  and  faced  her 

a  eh^  J:,f 'is:  ^::^  ??;;  j;^  «^  ^c  .he,  thi^g. 

stood  everything  and\t  the  en^"  .ythTngViren      ' '" 
from   me.     What   shall   I   go  back  to^     Whn  .       "^ 

Who  cares'     GnAi"  t,.      ■  j   ""="  t*"     "ho  wants  me.> 

And   the   others.?"   she   answeied   him.     "'is   it   ^n   K- 
always  yourself.?     You've  fought  <•„,  ,       *°   "'^ 

they've   beaten   you  to  your  knees     Zh"/  °"°  ,'''"''  """^ 
thing  finer—"  ^        knees— fight  now   for  some- 

She  seemed  as  she  appealed  to  him  to  he  <,»,!n;n„  -.i. 
some  great  conquering  purpose.  Here  wUh  hA  T*^  ^f 
broken  and  torn,  her  spirit  the  n.nv.,  1,  k       I   ^    f  '""^^ 

know-you  don't^LSand-I^iX!;?''--^-  •^-'' 


^ith  its  magnificent  vie7™Sa2  by  „f  onT   ""^""^ 
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Hers  Peter  came.  Every  part  of  him  now  seemed  tt 
be  at  war  with  every  other  part.  Had  he  gone  straight 
to  Scaw  House  with  bag  and  baggage  and  never  left  il 
again,  then  the  Westcott  tradition  might  have  caught  him 
when  he  was  in  that  numbed  condition — caught  him  and 
held  him. 

Now  he  had  stayed  away  just  long  enough  for  all  the 
old  Peter  to  have  become  alive  and  active  again. 

He  looked  back  upon  London  with  a  great  shuddering. 
The  torment  that  he  had  suffered  there  he  must  never 
undergo  again.  Norah  was  now  the  one  friend  left  to  him 
in  the  world.  He  would  cut  himself  into  pieces  to  make 
these  last  days  of  hers  happy,  and  yet  the  one  thing  that 
could  give  her  happiness  was  that  he  should  promise  to  go 
back. 

She  did  not  understand — no  one  could  understand — the 
way  that  this  place,  this  life  that  he  contemplated,  pulled 
him.  The  sladiness  of  it,  the  lack  of  discipline  in  it,  the 
absence  of  struggle  in  it.  All  the  strength,  the  fighting 
that  had  beea  in  him  during  these  past  years,  was  driven 
out  of  him  low.  He  just  wanted  to  let  things  drift — to 
wander  about  the  fields  and  roads,  to  find  his  clothes 
growing  shabby  upon  him,  to  grow  old  without  knowing 
even  that  he  was  alive — all  this  had  come  to  him. 

She,  on  the  other  side,  would  drive  him  back  into  the 
battle  of  it  all  once  more.  To  go  back  a  failure — to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  man  whose  wife  left  him  because  she 
fouiid  him  so  dull — ^to  hear  men  like  young  Percival  Gal- 
leon laughing  at  his  book — to  sell  his  soul  for  journalism 
in  order  to  make  a  living — ^to  see,  perhaps,  Clare  come  back 
into  the  London  world — to  break  out,  ultimately,  when  he 
was  sick  and  tired  of  it  all,  into  every  kind  cf  debauch 
.  .  .  how  much  better  to  slip  into  nothing  down  here  where 
nobody  knew  nor  cared! 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  never  known  until 
now  the  importance  that  Norah  Monogue  had  held  in  his 
life. 

Always,  in  everything  he  had  done,  in  his  ambitions  and 
despairs,  his  triumphs  and  defeats,  she  had  been  behind 
him.  He'd  just  do  anything  in  the  world  for  her! — any- 
^ing  except  this  one  thing.     Up  and  down,  up  and  down 
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he  paced  the  little  Minstrels'  room    with  u.  A    ,. 
cha.  ana  it.  .,..„«  «oor--.  iT^.T.^  ^^^  Vot:: 

didn't  speak  about  if  ag^n  buf  he  kn  w"tlt  ?h'"'     ^^^ 
ways  thinking  about  it  '    ""^  "^^^  «•- 

penlo^LrHhTt  TisT^T"'.'  ^^'"'-«-do  you  hap- 

had  for  hT,      If  -^  ,  "'^  '1'"^'"  asked   him.     "It's 

Th        .     •      1^°"  ""  •>='?  her  about  it  in  any  wav— '' 

.r  h'a'd  re"L  h^:^7r  thir  1.^^  f  '-li^'-^^  "-^ 

her  this  one  request  ^  '  °"''  '^  '=°"'''  °°'  *?""' 

thaTi'^.o:?d"  »dt  h-nfe';:!'''^  "t"  "-  '*«•"  -' 

the  struggle   grew   harder      '  '  ""^^  '  '  "  ""^  ^'^ 

The  tension  could  not  hold  any  longer-at  last  it  broke. 

IT 

dow°^'^r'"*'  ^""'^  """"  '"""»  '■"  «"enee  beside  her  win- 

;:c7^J:.^  =  -t^.'s- si'3 

Jta""""  """■"■ «"  '"•"  ™  1"".  »■» 
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"  Sit  over  there,  Peter.     I've  got  to  talk  to  yon." 
He   went  back  to  his   chnir. 

"I've  only  got  a   few  more  weeks   to  live.     1  know 
Perhaps   only  a   few   more  days.     I   mu-t   make   the   v« 
utmost  of  my  time.     I've  got  to  save  you.  .  .  ." 
He  said  nothing. 

"Oh!  I  know  that  it  must  all  have  seemed  to  j 
abominable— as  though  I  were  miking  use  of  this  illn 
of  mine  to  extort  a  promise  from  \ou,  as  though  just  1 
cause  I'm  weak  and  feeble  I  can  "hold  ,in  advantage  oi 
you.  Oh!  I  know  it's  all  abominable !— but  I'll  use  evei 
thing— yes,  simply  everything— if  I  can  get  you  to  lea 
this  place  and  go  back  I  " 

He  could  feel  that  she  was  pulling  herself  together  i 
some  tremendous  effort. 

"Peter,  I  want  you  now  just  to  think  of  me,  to  p 
yourself  out  of  everything,  absolutely,  just  for  this  hal 
hour.  After  all  as  I've  only  a  few  half-hours  left  I' 
got  that  right." 

Her  laugh  as  she  said  it  was  one  of  the  saddest  thin 
he'd  ever  heard. 

"  Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something — something  th 
I'd  neier  thought  I'd  tell  a  soul. 

"  I've  not  had  a  very  cheerful  life.  It  hasn't  had  vei 
much  to  make  it  bright  and  interejting.  I'm  not  eomplaii 
ing  but  it's  just  been  that  way—"  She  broke  off  for 
moment.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  interrupt  or  say  anythin; 
It'll  make  it  easier  for  me  if  I  can  just  talk  out  into  tl 
n'liht  air,  as  it  were— just  as  though  no  one  were  here." 

She  went  on:  "  The  one  thing  that's  made  it  possibl 
made  it  bearable,  made  it  alive,  has  been  my  love  for  yoi 
Always  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  I  have  loved  yoi 
Oh!  I  haven't  been  foolisli  about  it.  I  knew  that  you' 
never  care  for  me  in  that  kind  of  way.  I  knew  from  th 
very  first  that  we  should  be  pals  but  that  you'd  never  dreai 
of  anything  more  romantic.  I've  never  had  any  one  i 
lo^e  with  me — I'm  not  the  kind  of  woman  who  draws  th 
romance  out  of  men. 

"  No,  I  knew  you'd  never  love  me,  but  I  just  determine! 
that  I'd  make  you,  your  career,  your  .success,  the  pivol 
the  centre  of  my  life. 
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"  I  wnsn't  blinc  about  you— not  a  bit      T  tn,™  .1.  . 

:z  s-tr"'  'h  4'"  '"»•'-!  Sri  .T 
r:?'  r-i-  ri? "  P  --"S 
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to  make  you  un.elfi.h.  I  thought  that  you'd  got  the  factt 
of  all  that  part  of  you  that  wa»  your  inheritance.  Ev, 
when  I  came  down  here  I  thought  that  all  was  well, 
knew  that  I  had  come  down  to  die  and  I  had  thanked  G( 
because  He  *fld  after  all,  allowed  me  to  make  somethir 
of  my  life,  that  1  d  been  able  to  see  you  lifted  Into  ,ucce« 
that  I  d  seen  you  start  a  splendid  career.  ,  .  .  Then  yi 
came  and  I  knew  that  your  life  was  broken  into  pieces, 
knew  that  what  had  haj.pened  to  you  might  be  the  mo 
splendid  thmg  m  the  world  for  you  and  might  be  the  mo 
terrible.  If  you  stay  down  here  now  with  your  father  the 
you  are  done  for— you  are  done  for  and  my  life  has,  aft( 
aiJ,  gone  for  notliing." 

hoild"  *^'''™  ^"''"''  """"  *''"  ^"^"^^  forward,  catching  li, 
"  Peter,  I'm  dying— I'm  going.  If  you  will  only  hav 
it  you  can  take  me,  and  when  I  am  gone  I  shall  still  liv 
on  in  you.  Let  me  give  you  everything  that  is  best  in  m 
—let  me  feel  that  I  have  sent  you  back  to  London,  sen 
yon  with  my  dying  breath— and  that  you  go  back,  not  be 
cause  of  yourself  but  because  of  everything  that  you  can  d 
for  every  one  else. 

"Believe  me,  Peter  dear,  it  all  matters  so  little,  thi 
tembe  and  unhappiness  that  you've  had,  if  you  take  i 
bravely  The  courage  th,it  you'-e  wanted  before  is  noth 
ing  to  the  courage  that  you  want  now  if  you're  going  back 
Let  me  die  knowing  that  we're  both  going  back 

'"Think  of  what  your  life,  if  it's  fine  enoughi  can  meai 
to  other  people.  Go  back  to  be  battered— never  mind  whal 
bapp'ins  to  your  body— any  one  can  stand  that.  There'' 
London  waiting  for  you,  there's  life  and  adventure  anc 
hardsliip  There  are  people  tt.  be  helped.  You'll  go,  wit! 
all  that  I  can  give  you,  behind  you  .  .  .  you'll  go,  Peter?  " 
He  sat  with  his  teeth  set,  staring  out  into  the  world, 
He  had  known  from  the  first  sentence  of  her  appeal  to 
him  that  she  had  named  the  one  thing  that  could  give  him 
courage  to  fight  his  cowardice.  Some  one  had  mce  said: 
If  any  one  soul  of  us  is  all  the  world,  this  world  and  the 
next,  to  any  other  soul,  then  whoever  it  may  be  that  thus 
loves  ua,  the  inadequacy  of  our  return,  tie  hopeless  debt 
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tl.i.  one  thing.  iTremell.HTT'l/''"'' ■'"'*'"" '"^ 
once  .M  about  FortftuTl  „i  ,,  1'  ^^""^  ^''""'"  ''"d 
bear  wa,  tl>c  con.c'ou"  '  l"/  '''^''^"'"^  "i"!  of  all  to 
Thing.     All  thvscv  "TT  "^.^"""g  miswd   the    Fi>.r,,t 

watrlud   l.rr,  ,h.      .a,  sli„  ?  f  ''"-"ow,  even  „s  he 

he  would  be  lefc  alone  wih?!,,"*"^  ^■""'  '"'"'  »"''  "'>"" 
the  greatest  chance  of  hirlffo        '"'"'"''"»"'-■"  "f  n'i»»ing 

whlt'^.he'aS  "b!."  itT;^  'tis  T"  *"'  *"  «'-  '"•' 
lusion  as  to  the  desnr,nJ.^  ,  hard— he    was   under   no   il- 

jnand.  The  It^prt^ti'  T^XXj'  ^""^^^ 
the  first  time  he  was  B„in„     ,  a,"  ^  '''""^-     ^°' 

^\-estcoft  altogether.  ifrenuM  f  ?  T"^  *'"=  "''^  ^'^'^ 
About  him,  in  the  a  r  sm'rits  wl/fi  .  .'•  """«'"«  '"  '"■"• 
before  necjed  CouraJ;  as  he  *.  *  J?  "'"«•  "'  '"«'  "'^" 
to  him  that  he  had  to  stand  uT,n''T.Ih*  'J"  ^'  '^"""■'l 

-M.ey  were  thick  „l°  :l.r,J  rSe^fLi^l'^  '"'      "  "'^  -°'"' 

tha;t'hrdL:cnt:fbSe''h'''T>  ^"^  -  -"■«- 

cott  in  his  hands,  he?d  him  that^'"''^n  "f  ^^'"  ^^'*^»'- 
«■>.  raised  him,  then  fl„ng  'hi^'liTirrif^  'r"^'  'J'"'  '" 
away,  far  into  space,  never  t^  Z\  '"  ""'"8"',  out, 

the  eaith  again.  '"  "='""■"'  ""•^'  to  encumber 

"o'ellf  i^£  ^X:^'^-^"\^sl,e  said  it.  there  was 

struggle,  toil.rmentdef^at  ;??:„V'fT-  "'  "  "^^  "' 
so  hard  and  arduous  thaV  hf'^  n  '  "'^  ''""'  something 
-  been  born  « 'sllTiXd  ^fLr" '-"  '"■^*  "»' 

.J"LsrrrdSe'"had'lVe^  T  "^  ~'  *"-  '■<= 
l.ad  been  over  him  for  '„  m  '^"Cs  '"rTat^B  'f"  I'"" 
that  had  troubled  him  fnr  «„  i     y*^"'  .That  Beast  in  him 

'  H-e  ?n^  •.•  .^-  -^e  iT!'„lr  "'"'  ''-'"-^  °^ 

to  t/^uVh:1'netrt!«ffo'^^^^^^^^^  -  "^  *-ed 

begun  for  him.  *''^'  moment,  a  new  life  had 

He  put  hi,  arms  round  Norah  Alonogue  and  kissed  her. 
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He  got  up  rery  early  next  morning  and  went  down 
the    Harbour.     The   fishing-boats   were   coming  in;    gn 
flocks  of  gulls,  waiting  for  the  spoil  that  was  soon  to 
theirs,  were  wheeling  in  clouds  about  the  brown  sails. 

The  boats  stole,  one  after  another,  around  the  pier.  T 
air  was  filled  with  shrill  cries— the  only  other  sound  was  I 
Isppmg  of  the  water  as  it  curled  up  the  little  beach. 

As  Peter  stood  there  there  crept  upon  him  a  sensati 
of  awe.  He  took  ofi'  his  hat.  The  gulls  seemed  to  ced 
their  cries. 

As  another  brown  sail  stole  round  the  white  point,  gleai 
ing  now  in  the  sun,  he  knew,  with  absolute  certainty,  ti 
Norah  Monogue  was  dead. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  GREY  HIIX 


THE   day  of  Norah   Monogne's   funeral   w»,   «„         j 
clear.     Peter  and  little  Mr    Lw?  .      '""* 

mourners  and  it  was  Peter"  wish  tw"T^  "'ffu*''!  °"^^ 
in  the  little  windy  grave3  of  le  \  k*^  ^  ''""'"^ 
mother  had  been  buried  '''"'"''   ^"""^   •■" 

it  llrg^r^s  hei"^  -e^LS  ift  f'"  "-^ 

mind  went  back  to  that  nth»,  T        ,  '*   •'^^°'^-     His 

such  a  lifetime  aga  Out  of  all  Z  w  '  u":!:'  ""  "  '"'""^' 
only  now  seemed  to  abide  ^fth  him  As  he  sf^T  T"^" 
grave  he  was  conscious  thVt  tlT.  ,  ''""^  ""^^'^^  *« 

of  peace  and  rest  such  as  l.^T"  "^"l"  '""  "  "^"^e 
Could  it  be  true  ?hat  some  J^  V     1.  T^'  ^°^  ''«f°'e. 


be^Sot1hetr,fanT::ruSi^^^^^^^^^^^  t-  ''f-  « 
«on  of  Scaw  House.  Excent  t  th»  w  ^-1 ""  *''^  '^"^<=- 
was  a  relentless,  changetX  "  Every  detinn'thf  ''^ 
was  marked  with  a  h«r<1  «„fii„  ^''>=V  aetail  m  the  scene 
Bell  Rock,  the  cries  of  le?n  tK '  *''?/  '°'"'^'  *^  "<=".  the 
insistent.  ''"'P'  *''"  "^''"^g  ^<^^h  was  doubly 

wh"%hWw?m^ct?toT"  't''  f'^^T  """'"=  "-  --^ 
thing  had  occurred      n^r  h    °^fV  }"^  ^^  ^^^  that  some- 

was  puckerT^ttdiS«s  'n/f  "^l',^"  "''="''  ^er  face 
dismayed.  ""*  ''*='  "''"'^  appearance  wa. 
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"  Is  my  father  in?  "  he  asked. 

"He  is,  but  he's  ill,"  she  answered  him,  eyeing  hi 
doubtfully.  "  He  won't  know  yer— I  doubt  he'll  know  ar 
one.     He's  had  a  great  set-back — " 

Peter  pushed  past  her  into  the  hall—"  Is  he  ill?  " 
"  Indeed  he  is.  He  was  suddenly  took— the  other  evenii 
I  being  in  my  kitchen  heard  a  great  cry.  I  come  runnii 
and  there  in  the  dining-room  I  found  him,  standing  thei 
in  the  midst,  his  hands  up.  His  eyes,  you  must  understam 
sir,  were  wide  and  staring^*  They've  beaten  me,'  he  criei 
They've  beaten  me'— just  like  that,  sir,  and  then  dow 
he  tumbled  in  a  living  fit,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  strikin 
his  poor  head  against  the  fender.  Yer  may  come  up,  si: 
but  he  won't  know  yer  which  he  doesn't  me  either." 
_  Peter  followed  her  up  to  the  dreary  room  that  his  fathe 
inhabited.  Even  here  the  paper  was  peeling  off  the  wall: 
some  of  the  window-glass  was  broken  and  the  carpet  wa 
torn.  His  father  lay  on  his  back  in  an  old  high  four-postei 
His  eyes  stared  before  him,  cheeks  were  ashen  white- 
his  hands  too  were  white  like  ivory. 

His  lips  moved  but  he  made  no  sound.  He  did  not  se 
Peter,  nor  did  his  eyes  turn  from  tlie  blank  stare  that  heli 
them. 

II  Has  he  a  doctor?"  Peter  asked  the  old  woman. 
'  Ay — there's  a  young  man  been  coming — "  the  old  worn 
an  answered  him.  She  was,  he  noticed,  more  subservien 
than  she  had  been  on  the  former  occasion.  She  obviousli 
turned  to  him  now  with  her  greedy  old  eyes  as  the  one  wh< 
was  likely  soon  to  be  in  authority. 

Peter  turned  back  to  the  door.  "This  room  must  b( 
made  warmer  and  more  comfortable.  I  will  send  a  doctoi 
from  the  hotel  this  evening— I  will  come  in  again  to-night.' 
As  he  looked  about  the  poor  room,  as  he  saw  the  dusi 
that  the  sunlight  made  so  visible,  he  wondered  that  the  house 
of  cards  could  so  recently  have  held  him  within  its  shadow, 
He  felt  as  though  he  had  passed  through  some  terrible 
nightmare  that  the  light  of  day  rendered  not  only  fantastic 
but  incredible.  That  old  Peter  Westcott  had  indeed  been 
flung  out  of  the  high  window  of  Norah  Monogue's  room. 

Leaving  Scaw  House  on  his  right  he  struck  through  ths 
dark  belt  of  trees  and  came  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Grey  Hill. 
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already  swalWed  b/rtV^eysUt^'''^^'  "*''-' 

Jnc^^ta  °elt  L  eI^'  '^-•^""'-^'^  «">*  ''<= 
kissed  an  unknown  iX  and  .  fl  T"'"^  ^''™  ^^  h^d 
future.  ^  """^  *"  ^""S  fi"e  o>nens  about  his 

bew"he^GSt-/FS/Vtf\^r  *>>»'  '"^ 

have  been  small  and  &i^'i°"«\*n'  ^'^^  "'"  ^""W 
its  isolation,  it  a"u  JdrptTa^ "  ^O^  ''-""y.here,  by 
ran  the  sand-dunes— in  frnn^^/"*  ,  "  ^"""^  ^'^^  °^  't 
to  its  very  feet  ran  the  sea  "l^  '""'^  «"  i*  f^emed  up 
den.  not  a  house  could  be  seen      rtVt  TS'^'^'^  ^'^- 

s«ititd7ri°s£-"^^^^ 

there  that  th'ey  Ltht*s^"efk  tThi™   *°  '""^^  ^— "^  '^- 

{rl\ZiTl^at'::a^  'T  I'''-  H«  '-''ed  down 
as  he  hafdle  onrte  day  Xn  he  i!  d  "^^  'T''^  t''"^ 

He  .ight  think  now  :;:h'et:g  S  u  ^teu'hid  '''"^• 

he  might  watch  the  course  of  it, T^i  u- V  ^  '^°"«' 
full  circle  that  it  had  travelled  wnL/  ^"J^^'  "^^  *•>« 
«ess  it  was  now  to  prepare       '  "  ^"  ^'"'*  "^'^  ^usi- 

-ccess,  of  all  a^vt^rLtTad^'b^en  'T''''  "'  "'' 
years  ago  he  had  watchf^  tl,»f  e\^-  ,  ^'"^"'  '°  ""any 
Eve.  The  scene  passed  bet  *  1?'''  '"  '?«  T  °"  ^^'^^'^ 
«  tiny  boy,  swin«rnT  his  le^,  f""  =«f^"T''«  ««^  himself, 
saw  the  roomZfk  with  sift  T  1^^  ^'^^  ''"'''■  »= 
Fool,  the  misTletolsw^iinrth^  ??''?""="'  ^''''y  »« 

side,  the  fight--"t  was^an^'.,  f^T  »'^'''°«  '°  from  out- 
before  his  eVs  ^"^'^  "^  P''"^''  ""<=«  °«»e 

His  whole  life  came  to  him-the  scenes  at  Scaw  Hou.e, 
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Dawson.,  the  bookshop,  BrockeH's,  Bucket  Lav.,  Chelsea 
that  lasl  awful  scene  there  ...  all  the  people  that  he  hac 
known  passed  before  him— Stephen  Brant,  his  grandfather 
tus  father,  his  mother,  Bobby  Galleon,  Mr.  ZanU,  Clare 
Cards,  Mrs.  Brockett,  Norah,  Henry  Galleon,  Mrs.  Rossi- 
ter,  dear  Mrs.  Launce  .  .  .  these  and  many  more.  H« 
could  see  them  all  dispassionately  now;  how  that  othei 
Peter  Westcott  had  felt  their  contact;  how  he  had  longed 
for  their  friendship,  dreaded  their  anger,  missed  them, 
Wanted  them,  minded  their  desertion.  ... 

Now,  behold,  they  were  all  gone.  Alone  on  this  Hill 
^th  the  great  sea  at  his  feet,  with  the  storm  rolling  up  to 
him,  Peter  Westcott  thought  of  his  wife  and  his  son,  his 
tnends  and  his  career— thought  of  everything  that  had  been 
lite  to  him,  yes,  even  his  sins,  his  temptations,  his  desires 
for  the  beast  in  man,  his  surly  temper,  his  furious  anger, 
his  selfishness,  his  lack  of  understanding— all  these  things 
had  been  taken  away  from  him,  every  trail  had  been  given 
r  f.™— and. now,  naked,  on  a  hill,  he  knew  the  first  peace 
of  his  hfe. 

And  as  he  knew,  sitting  there,  that  thus  Peace  had  come 
to  him,  how  odd  it  seemed  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
had  been  coming  down  to  Cornwall  with  his  sou  ,  as  he  had 
then  thought,  killed  for  ever. 

The  world  had  seemed,  utterly,  absolutely,  for  ever  at 
an  end;  and  now  here  he  was,  sitting  here,  eager  to  go 
back  into  it  all  again,  wanting— it  almost  seemed— to  be 
bruised  and  battered  all  over  again. 

And  perceiving  this  showed  him  what  was  indeed  the 
truth  that  all  his  life  had  been  only  Boy's  History  He 
had  gone  up— he  had  gone  down— he  had  loved  and  hated, 
exulted  and  despaired,  but  it  was  all  with  a  boy's  intense 
realisation  of  the  moment,  with  a  boy's  swift,  easy  transl- 
bon  from  one  crisis  to  another. 

It  had  been  his  education— and  now  his  education  was 
over.  As  he  had  said  those  words  to  Norah  Monogue,  "  I 
wiU  go  back,"  he  had  become  a  man.  Never  again  would 
Life  be  so  utterly  oyer  as  it  had  been  two  months  ago— 
never  again  would  he  be  so  single-hearted  in  his  reserved 
adoption  of  it  as  he  had  been  those  days  ago,  at  Norah 
Monogue's  side. 
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taken,  on  that  day  in  NorarM„„  ■"'  ""'  °°"'  ''«  »"»«» 
cott  in  his  hands'ln^  nZfZt'ZT'"'  .^«'"  West- 
had  seen  how  temblv  in  thf  wl^  h  k  j  {  "'  '''"^^  "«*  he 
Norah  had  said  to  hin,  ■<  v„,T  a"^  ^?"•  "  ^o  back." 
yourself  and  you  hav^ 'bee";  be.Ten  t^o":  ""  t'"^  "■-"«"  ^°' 
now  and  do  something  for  othir  Y^},  "'l:r«\^^ 
^"/°""elf-be  brave'^now  for  others^'  "''  '^'°  •'"^'' 
And  he  was  going  back. 

easfiir  &s'Sngtotk'e1;r,?r  r.'-y  *"  - 
been  so  difficuit  for  him  befnrZ_>,^  *''°'^  ''"'''  "■«*  bad 
over  again  that  art  tZ  he  h^Tf'  ""'!.  «r«  *"  '^«™  «" 
quered  at  the  very  first  al^nl  ?  '"^  *''"'  ''"  '"»'>  <=<»- 
no  expectations,  no  hones  noTw''  ^^«  S"'"?  "ow  with 
adventure,   but '  now  aHd"  enture   o?''     ^"^  ""^  '"'  "" 

and  was^Tw  Tuliro^VTort  II'  ^'"'^  'l'''^  ''- 

"  r     1     ?,^'^°" '    P«'"  Westcott ! " 
i  m  Jiere ! 

;;What  have  you  brought  to  us  here?" 
„  ^  have  brought  nothing." 
_  What  have  you  to  ofFer  us.>  " 
I  can  offer  nothing  " 

very  he.rt  of  the  H  U  '  '  ?»    •'""•"*  1"  "  '""'""^  ^"™  th^ 
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"  That  alio—" 
"And  this?" 
"This  also?" 
"And  this?" 

"  1  have  flung  this,  too,  away." 

"  Have  you  anything  now  about  you  that  you  treasure?" 
"  I  have  nothing." 
"  Friends,  ties,  ambitions .'  " 
"  They  are  all  gone." 

Then  out  of  the  heart  of  the  storm  there  came  Voices:— 
"  Blessed  be  Pain  and  Torment  and  every  torture  of  the 
Body  .  .  .  Bkised  be  Plague  and  Pestilence  and  the  Ill- 
ness of  Nations.  .  .  , 

"  Blessed  be  all  Loss  and  the  Failure  of  Friends  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  Love.  ,  .  . 

'•  Blessed  be  the  Destruction  of  all  Possessions,  the  Ruin 
of  ^»11  Property,  Fine  Cities,  and  Great  Palaces.  .  .  . 
"^  Blessed  be  the  Disappointment  of  all  Ambitions.  .  .  .. 
"Blessed  be  all  Failure  and  the  ruin  of  every  Earthly^ 
Hope.  ... 

"Blessed  be  all  Sorrows,  Torments,  Hardships,  Endur-I 
ances  that  demand  Courage.  .  .  . 

"  Blessed  be  these  things — for  of  these  things  cometh  the- 
mak  ng  of  a  Man.  .  „  ." 

Peter,  clinging  to  the  Gianfs  Finger,  staggered  in  the 
■wind.  The  world  was  hidden  now  in  a  mist  of  rain.  Hei 
was  alone — and  he  was  happy,  happy,  as  he  had  never] 
known  happiness,  in  any  time,  before. 

The  rain  lashed  his  face  and  his  body.  His  clothes  clung  | 
heavily  about  him. 

He  answered  the  storm: 

"  Make  of  me  a  man— to  be  afraid  of  nothing  ...  to  be  I 
ready  for  everything— love,  friendship,  success  ...  to 
take  if  it  comes  ...  to  care  nothing  if  these  things  are 
not  for  me — 

"  Make  me  brave !     Make  me  brave !  " 
_    He  fancied  that  once  more  against  the  wall  of  sea-mist 
he  saw  tremendous,  victorious,  the  Hider  on  the  Lion.     But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Rider's  face  was  turned  towards 
him — 
And  Behold— he  was  the  Rider! 
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